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PREFACE 

T HE origin and development of the alphabet is a subject of 
perennial interest, even though the axiom of the historian 
Gibbon, a former member of my own college, that the use of 
letters is the principal characteristic which distinguishes a civi¬ 
lized people from a herd of savages, reflects rather the outlook 
of his own than of our age, which lias done so much to dis¬ 
prove it. There is therefore no need to make excuses for my 
choice of a subject for litis course of lectures on the Schweich 
Foundation. 

The composition of these lectures has been a matter of con¬ 
siderable difficulty in consequence of the war and its aftermath 
of trouble. 1 had been out of England for the two years pro¬ 
ceeding the invitation to give the lectures and was fully engaged 
in London for the first six of the twelve months allowed for their 
preparation; during tills period my lodgings were set on fire by 
incendiary bombs and Wvas compelled thereafter to sleep and 
work in my office, where I had only one table for official and 
private papers. Even alter my return to Oxford l had little 
leisure for research in view of the numerous other claims on 
my timr after several years of absence. Finally, the lectures 
themselves were given in the winter, while the war still raged, 
in a room of which the heating system eventually failed, anil 
I can but express my admiration of those hearers who stayed 
the whole course. 

Other difficulties were equally serious. Scarcely a single 
museum was open and most were closed for some time after 
the cessation of hostilities; I have therefore been unable to 
obtain fresh photographs of old objects or any photographs of 
new exhibits and I have been forced to take al] my illustrations 
at second hand from published works. Here therefore f lake 
the opportunity of thanking all those authors and publishers 
(notably the Presses of the Universities of Cambridge and 
Chicago, i he Trustees of the British Museum, the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society, the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and the Egypt Exploration Society, the Wellcome Trustees, 
Professor S. H. Hooke, Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer and Dr. D. 
Diringer ' whose illustrations arc used; a list is given hereafter. 
Further, since the outbreak of war liierc lias been continuous 
difficulty and delay in obtaining books from abroad, and copies 
of many important works have reached me only after the 
priming of the whole text. Much, therefore, that ought to have 
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found a place there has perforce been squeezed into the notes, 
ami I can only hope that such patchwork may not have too 
() ften obscured the argument. 

The lecturer is required to give three lectures, and this 
number has dictated the plan of die present course and will 
explain why no lecture is devoted to the Egyptian script, im¬ 
portant as it is to the study of the alphabet; for, being com¬ 
pelled to leave something out, I chose to omit that of which 
I had no knowledge at first hand. I am therefore indebted for 
any tiling that I say on this matter to others, especially to 
Professor B, Gunn, to w hom I offer my heartfelt thanks for all 
tile help that he lias so ungrudgingly given me, and to 
Dr. Gardiner for the loan of several important pamphlets ; ai 
the same time I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that 
some luture lecturer will fill the gap thus left in my story. 

Two points may here be mentioned. First, 1 have given 
unusually full references both to ancient, especially Accadian, 
and to modem literature; the reason is for the former that 
Accadian words and phrases can be traced and verified only 
with Lite greatest difficulty since the current dictionaries are 
already antiquated and totally inadequate, and for the latter 
that modern, especially periodical, literature on Semitic and 
Biblical studies is still an unindexed wilderness. Second, I have 
followed the chronology' of Larigdnji and Folheringham f 1928) 
lor Sumerian and early Accadian history', although their dates 
are loo high, possibly by as much as two centuries, for the first 
dynasty of Babylon; but, as the effect of the reduced chronology 
On other periods has not yet been fully worked out, I have 
preferred the old and consistent system to a hotchqxitch ol 
systems in which this and the new may here and there conflict 
with one another. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to thank the Trustees for the honour 
that they have done me in asking me to give these fixtures on 
the Sc h wcjcIi Foundation, on which my fit tiler delivered the 
first course nearly forty years ago, 

ran Tf2D fflTt TD3 

MAaPAUZf COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

31 Mg } 1948 
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CUNEIFORM SCRIPTS 

*T‘T» «TTTT E^fc! ETH Ejfaf -*fcj e< 23 t=w c=Tf 

f n em r- n c m «< 

NAMJ>UBMR*A DAGAL GCrM&G£,EJ<E A.A UAfMF.A-Gg.ES 
■ Writing it the mother of speakers, the father of scholar*' 

tSutnerui n prorerb op Stn. 61 r. 19 pulilijfujd 
try S. H. Langdon in ‘A.J.S.L,' XXVIII 843. 

1 ► Historical Background 

B ABY LONIA has for many years been regarded as the 
home at any rale of one form of writing, once widely dif¬ 
fused over the Semitic world; and it has l>een a part of this 
belief that the credit of inventing that form of writing which Lies 
behind the cuneiform script belongs to the Sumerians, a non- 
Semitte people whose origin is disputed but who arc known to 
have occupied the southern part of the country by the time of, 
if not before, the coming of the Semites into that part of the 
Middle East. The problem, however, b tiot now so easily settled 
in view of recent discoveries. 1 For, while a script that was 
clearly a prototype of the later cuneiform script was used under 
the first dynasty of l r (r. 3150—3000 B.c,), the con temporary 
or even later systems current in Elam and atjamdat Nasr were 
considerably different and far closer to Lheir ptelegraphic arche¬ 
types. Possibly then two distinct traditions of writing were 
current c. 3500-3000 b.c.: the abstract signs employed at Ur 
and Eag ash aud the semi-pie tog rap hie characters of Elam and 
the district of Kish. As the two systems were practically con¬ 
temporary, the one could not have been developed out of the 
other; if dial were so, die presumption would be that the 
Sumerian writing, which was evolved from a system of picto¬ 
graphy, owed its origin to the people of Jaindat Nasr* and ilic 
protcnElamiteSA The only plausible conclusion in the present 

* Cp, Speiser * Mesop. Qrijj/ 74*, whose statement of the problem is here 
summartTted. 

1 S. pp. 4--B. 

1 A prolo-FJamilc or Elamite or perhaps some related pcopic apparently 
rcmtlitmed an imp<M-umi ch-mcnt Err the original pre-Sumerian population 
of Babylonia, which jwsihly remained bilingual for some time until the 
Sumerian speech prevailed. 1 he Sumerians remained in ihe country jidc 
by aide with the Semites and heJd the docnittanl position in ihe south 
^Sh timer or Sumer) utvdJ ihe Scmim from the north LAccad i checked 

B 
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slate of knowledge is that these tw o types of script are derived 
from a common source. It must also be remembered in this 
connexion that the Indus Valley lias recently yielded seals in¬ 
scribed with a scmi-pictographic script showing certain general 
resemblances with the Sumerian system. 1 Two explanations of 
these facts are possible: either the resemblances between these 
various systems of writing are accidental and each is derived 
from a distinct source, or the resemblances indicate some inner 
connexion and all go back to a common source; and, if that is so, 
the question of the locality of that source demands an answer. As 
vet, however, no evidence throwing any light on this problem 
has been discovered, and it must for the time being remain an 
unsolved riddle. However this may be, die subject of the 
present work is not so much the invention of writing as the evolu¬ 
tion of the Semitic systems of writing with especial reference to 
the origin of the alphabet. The Sumerian system is only of im¬ 
portance for this inquiry in so far as one branch of the Semites, 
namely the Accadians,- borrowed the Sumerian script and 
adapted it to the needs of their own language; and it is therefore 
studied here only for the light which it throws, and the effect 
which it has had, on the Accadian script and language. IF, too, 
ihc credit of having invented writing may not be given to the 
Sumerians, it is at any rate their merit to have introduced the 
art to one branch of the Semitic race, wliicli has exerted so power¬ 
ful an influence on the whole civilized world; and for this reason, 
if For no other, their part in the story of writing deserves some 
consideration. 

The reasons for the invention of writing are tolerably dear. 
The development of the cuneiform script was due to economic 
necessity, and the form that it took was conditioned by the 
means afforded by the Mesopotamian river-country- The 
earliest Elamite and Sumerian records, so far as they can be 
deciphered, arc mere lists of objects pictorially jotted down on 
day-tablets with the numbers of each beside them, indicated by 
a simple system of strokes, circles and semicircles. All such cob 

their cxpaniianand finally destroyed their power ; meanwhile the Htumiica 
continued to harry the Mesopotamian pLinu and rvrn re-established their 
powrr in some puns of the country, thus helping to overthrow the 
Siim'.-rians, until they in their turn tverf driven out by tilt brilliant first 
i.Atnoritej dynasty of Babylon, whm the Baby lonian language won the day 
(Sf*i»r * Mcsop. Grig." 46-7. S 3 . 152-3), 

* Gp. Langtkm 1 Piet- Ituer.' vi. 

* This term u convr min null y vied for Babylonians and Assyrian! when 
there ii no need to distinguish them 
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lections of texts come from ancient centres of cult or court and 
refer to the property and accounts of the temples, which seem 
to have resembled medieval monasteries or modern colleges in 
their far-flung interests, or of the households of the king and other 
high officers of state as centres of government; for (heir contents 
ai this time are purely economic or administrative, never 
religious or historical. \\ riling in fact scents to have existed for 
over 500 years before being put to such oilier uses; the only 
exceptions are scholastic texts, as yet mere lists of signs and 
words, required for the training of scribes.' The same or a 
similar phenomenon appeared in Egypt, where writing was in¬ 
vented and developed at approximately the same time’possibly 
under Sumerian influence. The motive again was economic, 
but of a different kind: it was the need to keep a trustworthy 
calendar for calculating the annual Hood of the iVilc and to give 
permanent form to the spells and prayers necessary to ensure 
a plentiful harvest year after year and to transmit them in the 
correct form to future generations. In both countries a large 
priestly class devoted itself to the leisurely exploitation of a 
complicated and esoteric if artistic system of writing, Syria 
and Palestine could afford nothing of this sort; but the com¬ 
mercial genius of their peoples went, to the very heart of the 
problem, borrowed what was essential in the Sumero-Accadiau 
Or Egyptian systems, and adapted it to their own urgent needs. 

2. Source and Date or the Earliest Inscribed Tablets 

The earliest documents, if indeed they can be called docu¬ 
ments, hitherto found on Babylonian soil, are s mall tablets from 
Uruk of burnt gypsum mixed with sand; in shape they are 
roughly square with the surface slightly convex and the comers 
rounded off. They carry the imprint of a cylinder-seal and 
one or several roundish depressions which arc possibly intended 
to indicate numbers (s, pi. i, 1}.* These tablets are as old as 
the inscribed clay-tablets from the same place and belong to 
(hat remote period when the seal must have been serving its most 
ancient function as a mark, presumably of ownership, of an 
individual person and perhaps also of a corporation,* Such 

S. pp. 67-8. 1 Jordan Dnifrt Bod&ifyn Bnithi tibtr Untk ay. 

1 Such a ‘clay-sraJ * Indicating tiunrnhip win the Sum. I £-.?,! -DUB 84 
= Act. sd-an-d(i-t>a-lu, which is explained as lot. j«ii ftI nikLujsi ‘scaled, of 
accounts' fRuwiinson ‘ C.I.W.A. 1 v 32 a-e 18; cp, Langdoti in xxvm 
*■**»)* attached 10 stones: hence the overseer of the royal stores was called 
ldndaiak{k}u {s, Landibcrger in £.A, xn i&y 1 ). 
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tablets or documents seem to embody a type of marking very 
widely spread before the development of writing, but it bus not 
yet been possible to fix their date with any accuracy. Even, too,if 
they were the precursors of written documents in the strict 
sense, as their rapid disappearance after die emergence of true 
writing suggests, it would be difficult to discover any direct 
transition from die otic to the oilier; possibly the great achieve¬ 
ment of die invention of writing lies between them. Yet the 
idea of writing may well have come from these primitive 
methods of indicating identity and ownership. 

The earliest tablets which can be called written documents 
belong to collections of considerable size from lour sites in 
southern Babylonia, namely Warkah and Jam da t Nasr, Tell- 
elMuqaiyar and Farah; they may be assigned to a period of 
approximately six hundred years between r. 3500 andr. 29008.0, 
A few other tablets from die same or not far distant sites belong 
to the same period/ but these four collections alone are of impor¬ 
tance for the study of the origin of the cuneiform script. 1 

Probably the earliest text from the Semitic world is a tablet 
from Kish 3 (s. pi. 1.2); unfortunately the nature of its contents 
can be hardly even guessed as it cannot be read. Roughly 
contemporaneous with this tablet is a large colicclion of some 
570 tablets which the fourth and lowest stratum at Uruk 4 has 
yielded (s, pis. i, 3; 2}, a tablet supposed to have been found at 
Urama, and another, known as die Walters-tablet (p, 40, fig. 16) 
of unknown origin and of the same date. The third and second 
strata at Urtik also yielded a small collection of 34 tablets (5. 
pi. 3, 1). A few isolated tablets from other, in several cases 
unknown, sites belong to this period, of which the best-known 
representatives arc the so-called Blau-mointments and the HofT- 
roann-tabjet (s. pi. 3,2)- These texts are overlapped bv anodier 
considerable collection of 194 tablets from Jamdat Nasr (s. pi. 
4)/ which is a small mound situated about 17 miles to the 
north-cast of Kish/ All the tablets so far mentioned are in- 

' fcrtmi *' Babylonian Writing' t xiv-xv, Contenau Mm. d’Atch. Or, 
i 10* Falkensiein Urtik 6j^t P and Dtsmtrl Fitrah n 73-5 '.illustrations), 

J CjK Comcrtau op, ot* iv iSaa-4, whenr the difficulty of futin^ the order 
of ibrscf cirly i* emphasized. 

’ Arab, .V {Tali'Ji'Uhaimir) : the reddish mound \ 

* Hcbr + ’£>4 {Gen. x 101 arid Arab. if,j [ Warkah), 

5 Arab. ^ - [Jumdat _Va4r). 

* nie comidenibSr roIkrLUmof proto-Elamite texts from Su.ta fc 1 hr capital 
city of ELim k are assigned to the same period as those fmjn Jamdat ?satr. 
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scribed with pictographic writing of which the meaning can 
often be more or less roughly guessed, al though they can hardly 
be read in the strict sense. 

The ilex 1 group calling for consideration consists of several 
hundred tablets from 
the famous royal 
cemetery at Ur (s. 
pl.5); 1 a few of these 
overlap those from 
JamdaL Nasr or the 
following lot from 
Shuruppak,* but the 
bulk falls squarely 
between those two 
periods. The last 
group comprises the 
very large collection 
of something like 
1.000 tablets from 
the ancient Sburup- 
pak T of which only 
250 have been pub¬ 
lished (s. pi. 6). A 
solitary tablet of the same period belongs to Enhegal, king of 
Lagasln* The writing on the tablets of these last two classes is 
passing, if it has not already passed, mu of the pictographic stage, 
and the signs can for the most part be identified with their 
counterparts in subsequent periods,’ consequently interpretation 
or decipherment in the true sense begins to become possible. 

All these places lie within the oblong strip or country whose 
limits are approximately Babylon in the north and the Persian 
Gulf on the south, and the two rivers, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, with their tributary or subsidiary streams on respectively 
its western and eastern sides. Tills was the ancient Sumer [or 
rather Shumcr) and Ac cad, which at this time was under 
Sumerian hegemony. 

' Hcbr. tTTf? T1K * Ur of the Chaldees' (Gen. xi a8. Nrfinn. Lx 7}; 
modern Arab. JjLjl j {Tall-alMuyayaj 1 the ^halted hill’ or 1 monad ‘ 
[Dditiaeh Pwadits 336-7). 

* Modem Arab. ^ (FdmA), already described as old in the Babylonian 
story of the Deluge . Thompson ‘Gilgamkh 1 Go xi 11-13). 

■ Modern Arab. ^ jr tTaH^ILdh) 1 ihc mound of tablets * together with 
she mrmmls ofStirgul and aJHibtaih 'King * Sumer and Akkad * 16-21). 
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The subjects with which the first two main groups deal arc 
economic, as the texts consist almost exclusively of numbers 
Followed by depicted objects* The tablets from Ur deal also 
with economic matters such as land and its products,, agricul¬ 
tural implements, and cattle; amongst them are also a Few 
school-texts* OF the texts from Shuruppak some 170 deal with 
similar economic subjects, while another 80 are school-texts 
containing lists of signs and words, and so on. 

Unfortunately, no absolute dates can be assigned to these 
early texts; they contain no historical allusions that can be 
dated, while the archaeological evidence speaks not in years but 
in centuries. Nonetheless, approximate dates, sufficient for the 
present purpose, can be given. 

Arc Ideologically the sequence is clear: Uruk IV, Uruk Hi¬ 
ll, andJamdat Nasr, then Ur, thereafter Shuruppak, and finally 
Uruk I. 1 The internal evidence of the transition from picto- 
graphs to signs and dial ofLinguistic development, so far as it can 
be traced, confirm this sequence. Thus Uruk IV has writing 
consisting solely of numbers and pictured objects; the texts From 
Jamdat Nasr have the first use of a sign with determinative 
value; 2 those From Ur show a few signs sparingly used as sylla¬ 
bles to indicate the cases of nouns and verbal inflexions; at 
Shuruppak signs representing syllables begin to be used not 
only for indicating inflexions but also for the phonetic spelling 
of difficult words . 1 In texts from Uruk I signs are further 
employed as syllables in the so-called phonetic complement 4 
and for the plural ending; and those from Ur use them, though 
sparingly, to indicate both the gen divat and datival rela¬ 
tionship and also verbal inflexions. The texts of Ur-Nanshe 
(r. 3000 b.c,} have reached more or less the same stage of 
linguistic development, while those of Eannatum (c. 2850- 
2825 b.c.) commonly employ all such aids to reading. 5 Again, 
in die economic texts from Shuruppak the signs are still not 
arranged in the order required by* the sense but are distributed 
arbitrarily within compartments; this freedom of arrangement 
is still the rule in Ur-Nanshc’s texts, whereas those of Eamia- 
tum have the signs arranged in logical order. The texts from 
Shuruppak, then, may be put one or two centuries before Ur- 

* The struts nt Uruk are known as Unit IV, Uruk III, Uruk II, Uruk I 
Urtik IV, which was excavated fourth .tnd hut, was die lowest and tiio»i 
aiwk-tit. while Uruk I excavated first was the most recent and uppermost 

‘ S. pp. 60-1. * Falkcnstein Umk 37* 38*, • g „ g, 

' Cp. Rilllrn ill R-jt-.y . It, | 
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Nanshe, namely*. 3200 s.c., while those from Jamdat Nasr must 
be put somewhat before this date, possibly *. 3250 a.c. The other 
collections must fw ranged round these dates approximately at 
the following dates; 


Unii IV . 

Uruk rn-ri! 

Jamdat Nasr' 
Ur . 
ShuruDpat 
Unit [ . 


f- 3500 a.c, 
t . 3300 B.c. 

F. 3350 H.C. 
f. 3200 B.C. 
r. 2900 b,c. 


At the same lime it must be remembered that, while individual 
dates may be too low, most before the Casaite period arc now 
known to be too high and will have to be considerably reduced* 
how much reduction may be necessary in the archaic period is 
not yet certain. 


The writing on the tablets from Uruk and Jamdat Nasr is 
indisputably an early form of the Sumcro-Accadian script, but 
whether the language which it expresses is Sumerian has been 
called in question. The chief grounds for this doubt relate to 
the texts from Jamdat Nasr; for the archaeological remains 
Jom thm site show Elamite affinities, and the numerical system 
used by the writers there has been thought to be decimal like 
t int of the Elamites, whereas the Sumerians are known to 
have preferred the sexagesimal system. Such arguments have 
bersn held to support a view that the population of Jamdat 
Nasr was a non-Sumerian people culturally related to the 
Elamites bui using a type of Sumerian language and script 
borrowed foam an unknown source, ora branch of the Sumerians 
strongly influenced by some foreign people, whether Gutians 
or Elamites, but using a form of their own Sumerian language.* 
These arguments arc not very strong nor convincing. The 
original editor indeed of the texts from Jamdat Nasr, in claiming 
that the language is Sumerian, does not adduce any convincing 
reasons to support his opinion ;* but a recent analysis of these 
texts leave little doubt that it must have been Sumerian. The 
sporadic use of phonetic complements, the presence of the 
Sumerian plural sign, the spelling and composition of certain 
proper names, and other small points cumulatively arc irresis¬ 
tible, and the discovery that the decimal system is reserved for 
use with grain and that Lite sexagesimal system is employed in 


bpciacr Mewp, Ong.' 72-6, The proto-Elamite ubicU are approxi¬ 
mately comempOTary with those from Jamcfai Nasr (Falkenstein Unf. 
Langtton • Pint, Imcr,’ v-vi. 
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ail other cases deprives the numerical argument of its value. 
These and similar arguments are applicable, though less 
strongly, to the language of the mhlets of even 1 period from 
Uruk as also to that of those from Shuruppak. The only 
reasonable conclusion, then, is that the language of Uruk IV is 
in all probability, and that of Jamdat Nasr is quite certainly, 
Sumerian.' 

3 . Clay *tab lets 

The earliest material for writing in Babylonia and Assyria, 
although plaster and gypsum were occasionally used, was clay 
of a particularly fine but coherent kind; of this an abundance 
was found in the alluvia! soil of these two countries, while it 
was scarce elsewhere. Consequently, although the 'clay-tablet’'' 
obtained some currency also amongst neighbouring peoples, 
Elamites and Persians, Vannians and HiUites, Syrians and Pales¬ 
tinians, as well as Egyptians and even Cretans, its usewas sporadic 
and short-lived amongst all but the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
with whom it persisted for nearly four thousand years. 

This day for the purpose 0!' writing had to be moist and soft 
enough to take the impression of the stylus, but not so soft that 
it clung to it or adhered to the writer’s hand and hindered him 
as he worked. At Uruk lumps of day were found which had 
been prepared for use, as they bore the imprint of the fingers 
of the person who had kneaded them into shape, but which had 
not actually been used; and indeed the impression of the writer’s 
fingers was often left on the edges of the tablet, showing how he 
had grasped it as he made the signs (s.pt. 13,1}. At the same time 
the clay must take enough time in, dry ing to allow the whole sur¬ 
face be covered with writing before hardening. Large tablets, 
which would require some considerable time for writing, were 
kept soft by being wrapped in damp cloths which have often 
kept the mark of their pattern stamped in the day (s. pi. 20, i).» 
The clay was not much cleansed or purified, as extraneous ob¬ 
jects, such as stones and even date-stones, might be left in it. 
While moist the clay was kneaded to the required shape between 
the palms of the hands and was then polished with the smooth 

' FalknRtfin Unit 37-43. 

’ Sum. IM-DUB = Arc. dubbu or fuppu i Muis-Arnoll ‘ C.D.A.L’ 262-3) 
and lupfm (Fjtcrr in OX;, xxxiv 931 j 1 clay-table(*, What exactly pi'pti 
■lr.-tir-r‘ • Ungnad B.B. 364) really denote* is not dear Lanibbcn^r in 

Z.DM.C. LXtx 327 and OX;, jwvi 73, anti Albright in £,.t. xxxvn 140). 

1 Cp. Lrgrain 1 Ur 1 m as where a stopper of day showing dmh-marks 
is drsoiboil. 
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end of the stylus, lumps flattened out, angles rounded off, and 
so on. If the tablet required was too large to be held in the 
hand, as indeed tablets soon became and often were, it was 
laid on 0 support, as though on a board, and so pressed into 
shape with the hands. 1 Thus, while in the smaller tablets both 
surfaces might be more or less convex, in the larger the upper 
tended to be convex while the lower was more or less flat. 
Furtlier, if both sides were flat, a large tablet would be likely 
to be broken across, so that the coni re was often thickened and 
so strengthened with ail additional lumpofelay which was worked 
into it, giving it a fully convex surface. Finally, a hollowed 
mould was drawn along the sides of the tablet, rounding off 
the upper edges; the lower edges against the support usually 
remained fairly sharp as they were not affected by this process. 

The scribe normally began by writing on the flat undersurface 
and then turned the tablet over to continue w ri t tng on the convex 
upper surface; lor the writing on the flat surface when turned 
over on a board or similar support was not spoiled as the 
pressure was equally distributed over the whole of it. If, how¬ 
ever, the convex surface, after being covered with writing, had 
lieen turned over while the flat side was used, the whole weight 
of the writer's hand would have pressed the centre of the convex 
surface hard on to the support and obliterated llie writing. 

The early tablets, and indeed many of every epoch, were not 
artificially hardened beyond being dried in the sun. Such sun- 
dried bricks were hard enough for most purposes, especially if 
the text was of an ephemeral nature, but it made alteration, 
whether honest or dishonest, possible by ‘moistening’ the clay 
anew and ‘rubbing* it* when the original writing could be 
erased and fresh signs or words written over the erasure; such 
legitimate correction made at the time of writing is attested by 
many extant examples, and Hammurabi’s Code of Laws refers 
to it. 3 Indeed, early contracts often contain a clause to the effect 
that, if any other document turns up, it is 4 forged’ and must tie 
'broken’ or ‘destroyed’; 4 for ‘breaking 1 or‘destroying * a tablet 
was a normal safeguard when an agreement expired. 1 Forgery. 

* S. pp. 34-6. 

1 Bab. 7uit»bu~ 'to moisten' is. tv 31 and Ah nurmqu ‘to mb' 1 Ebeliug 
h.A.RJ. t 143 R. 19 ); *, p. iB n. 1 . 

' In § 48 « 1 . xiv a 11 . 13-14. 

* Balv an dhibi /Schorr Utkmdm 293 s8; cp, 2 ,‘tStt mV. Also napdJn U 
iuppi is given in a native vocabulary Meissner in G.G.A. cxvi 756,1, 

' C. H. | 37 col. xii a (5-16 (s. San Nicohi & Ungnnd AVe&ji, Urk. 1 740 ’ 
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too, was noL uncommon, and one punishment inflicted on the 
forger was 1 the branding ofhis (forged) tablet on his forehead V 
Another consequence of using only sun-baked clay was that 
tablets might be in very bad condition when wanted for the 
recopying of ancient texts; the scribe then said in the colophon 
that he was copying a tablet 'which was damaged in the text' 1 
or inserted a note in the text saying that the original tablet 
was ‘ broken ‘ or that there was a 1 new break’ J at that point so 
that it could not be reproduced.* Consequently, tablets came 
fairly soon, especially if they were important, to be baked in 
the fire T s whereby their durability was increased and the possi¬ 
bility of falsification eliminated. They were apparently laid on 
a tripod of day, of which many examples (though not proved 
to have been used for this specific purpose) are known, and 
covered.with a dome-shaped lid during the baking* to prevent 
blackening of the surface and disfigurement of the text; if large, 
they were also often pierced that the baking might not burst 
them open and injure the written surface. 

flic earliest tablets so far recovered are mostly rectangular, 
whether square or oblong, measuring 4-5 cm. in length and 
2*5-3Cm. in breadth: the edges are also sharply rectangular 
and the sides flat enough to take writing, even though never 
per flaps so iised, while the corners are somewhat rounded 
fs. pi. 1,3). ihe form of the surface varies considerably, bring 
now almost flat and now moderately convex; very rarely the 
uninscribed reverse is quite flat while the inscribed obverse 
bulges. Irt this period* too* ov^I tablets occasionally occur j 
both obverse and reverse bulge considerably, the edges are 
fairly sharp and the sides unsuitable for writing. As time goe£ 
on, the site of the tablets increases until one from Uruk measures 
11-3 x JO-6 cm. (s. pis. 1,3; a; 3, 1); the surfaces become flatter 
and the edges more rounded, while a few with flat undersurfaces 
are found at Unit, as often at Jamdat Nasr (s. pi. 4k The 

* Acr_ kanttJk im fliiiiw ^rdpu 'laixisbngrt ana ittilu 87,4-88-). 

* Acc * Sd ana P l lultupv (Lanjgdon ’ Creation’ t 4 8 9 col. 2), 

‘ Acc. Mi [R^ w Jio«.n * C.I.W.A.’ u <6 b 39. c 4 (. 61, d 47) or hii>i <Siu 

fitnd. it ib b 56). Such note* were generally added in very small scrim 

■ !>. pp. 69 - 70 . r ’ 

Clay ° f S ® ms “‘ iluna " ir ^4-»l»S7 b.cl) « known 
i; ape per m ijkx 

M JS il i J - Tr - ' * S - f a 4"; cp. Hilprccjit « Explosions * 

4 ®''?*■, If V c '‘alang oven a railed /<giin i Lamzdon in R.A, xxxi i t2 - r 
wli.it 14 hg ffl.h u m teller* of iht Sar^onid cjxk: h Harwr 4 A B 1 “ v jj- 
O 4 vi 604 R. 9 V U 722 ft. * * s7k O. 6 > ^ ' V 441 
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tablets from Shuruppak show other peculiarities, notably those 
of which the breadth exceeds the length; these were used for 
the special purpose of drawing up tong lists and inventories 
of property and were therefore also divided into numerous 
columns,* which were unusual at any rate on tablets from Uruk 
(s. pi, 6, i).- Large and occasionally also quite small tablets of 
this shape reappear in the latest periods, from the sixth century 
b.c, onwards (s, pi. 

Under the first dynasty of Agade {<7,2751-25688,1:. 1 the oblong 
Form of tablet became usual with the obverse flat and the reverse 
convex; but towards the end of this period the obverse began 
to show' some degree of convexity, the edges were flattened 
and the sides were made slightly concave and adapted to take 
writing, and rounded gave place to squared corners. This form 
remained standard in the case of ordinary tablets till approxi¬ 
mately the seventh century b.c. Then in the Neo-Babylonian 
and Persian periods both surfaces of the small tablets used for 
daily business were bulged and the edges con:vexed, while die 
oblong shape still predominated j but old types also still lingered 
on in occasional use. 1 

In the Old-Baby Ionian period, especially under the first 
dynasty' (tf. 2169-1870 b.c.), which was an age of great com¬ 
mercial and legal activity, an ‘envelope’ 4 ' was devised for the 
protection of important documents. This was a case of clay 
of the same oblong shape as, but larger than, the tablet which it 
was designed to hold (s, ph 12); it was moulded round the 
written tablet when it had been dried, or this was slipped into 
it, whereupon the end was closed with fresh clay, and a duplicate 
copy or summary of the text was inscribed on the outer surface.* 

1 Sum. DUB.DAGA 1 . ■ brood tablet* (peimel Sum. Ux. n 341 I 3 S 55). 

1 S. pp, 39-44. 

t The Sum. l\l-GlD» A ~ Ate. whence rhe He hr Ci * bill ’ perhaps 
camel, may be derived from the Sum. GtD ‘ long' on account of its 
shape Reisuer Sam.~Bnb. Hymn, xii; a. MtiSf-Amnli " C.D.A.L. i 15}; 
but thii is not proved [Deimcl Sum. Ltx. n 787-8 184; s, Eikn in O.U. 

XXXTY <530). 

< O.-Bah. imam (Schorr Urhntden 317 «l) or O.-.Vjs. fuppitm harmutr. or 
ermum (Eisser 3c Lcwy Aa.Ru.K. I 3/O k ; *. Meissner in A.Of. 11 268 and 
Eilers in O.Lz. jnenv 909’). The verbs are karumu M or hamm in" 1 to encase' 
(Eisser Lewy ibid. n-jo*: t. Christian in WJ&MM. xxxvj 13-17 gainst 
this explanation of there words) and * to open * (Eisser & Lewy op.cii. 

328 33-4). , 

I Other, not dearly distinguished, words for 'case' or 'caw-tablet are 
tmgurm, tnrnta ' Detract op, cit. 7B2 399 % and garitippu Is. p. 74 n iOr, Hat. 
Hmu (Halfock ' Asi. St,’ vu 66-7; *. Jensen in h'.B. vt i 268-9 O. 4b 
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The ‘enclosed tablet V however, unfortunately often stuck to the 
case, so that the text of both tablet and envelope was apt to be 
damaged if not destroyed in opening it. Not a few legal tablets 
of t his period, however, are slightly concave on both upper- and 
under-surfaces, being so shaped to prevent the inner tablet 
adhering t© the outer case and having its text made illegible; 
and the surfaces of the inner tablet may perhaps have been 
sometimes sprinkled with dry powdered-clay to prevent their 
adhering to die envelope.* Thus the envelope had considerable 
value m protecting die main text inscribed on the tablet both 
Iroro* forgery ’ * and from accidental injury; and so the judges in 
one extant case found that the envelope was injured so that the 
copy of the text of one or the parties was unreadable and * they 
broke his case-tablet open 1 in order to discover its contents.-* 
Any number of tablets might be similarly packed in a special 
L sealed case ’ or ‘containeroflarge size, to which Old-Assyrian 
texts occasionally refer, for safety in transport. In course of time 
these cases went out or use, as fire-baked tablets* had little or no 
ftCCd of such protection. 

The normal tablet was quite small, but occasionally very 
large Ones were required, such as that on which the Middlc- 
Assynan Laws arc inscribed; litis tablet measures 315x206x35 
mm., and the text contains 828 lines of writing arranged in 
eight columns, four on the obverse and four on the re verse'side.? 
bo large a tablet of clay, however, was exceptional. 

Many other shapes were developed in die course oft i me, mostly 
for the particular purposes to which they were thought appro- 
priatc. The ear liest Were circular tablets, which were commonly 
used for school-texts and for those dealing with landed property 
7 pi. 6, 2 ) ; these were employed in every period. There were 
also small tablets shaped like eggs or three-sided cones healing 
the impress of the owner's seal and bored for a string (s, pi. 10) 
probably intended for tying on to objects as a mark of owner¬ 
ship. somewhat similar were Jumps of day shaped like slates 
or olives bearing usually a religious name, sometimes bored 

■ 4^ etjjftsfff* 4 ** 

, ‘ Lt.H in sxii xxiii; 3. Clay *B.E.U.R. 1 xiv tv 

Batv tiuuuJ ‘10 alter' iFtr i-xi on a tablet (Clav ’ YBT ’ 111 JGll -j. 

* (Schorr IfrW* 317 U 3), 34_/) ‘ 

tewhku- (Ehscr & Ijtwv AaJtu.A'. 11 78-- ; cp. g&s 

• s!p.” ‘*""*•“' “■< 1 he „rit’ 

5 SchinedcT A.A .(*./. i-, 4 (V.A.T- 10,000 j. 
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anti sometimes not bored; the purpose of these olives was often 
perhaps to serve as amulets (s. pi. it, i and 2). A nail- or 
wedge-shaped tablet 1 was common in every period. The 
earliest s on which the inscription was vertical, were very thick 
and had no dome or head; but c, 3600 fs.c. the shape was 
improved and the dome appeared, giving them a definitely 
nail-like appearance, and c. 2300 b.c. the figure of a mannikin 
took the place of the dome* Then r, 2000 b.c, the Babylonians 
ceased to use this type and the Assyrians took it over from 
them. By c. 1700 b.c, it had been broadened and hollowed, 
and the text was written transversely across die nail and some¬ 
times even concentrically round the dome; and by c. 13008.0. 
the broadening became even more marked arid mushroom-like, 
while the dome became bullet-shaped with a hole at the top, 
and this form persisted to the end. The Babylonians inserted 
these objects as a type of foundation-deed in the walls of their 
temples, while the Assyrians similarly pul them into the walls 
of their fortifications. Prisms, already used by Lugalushumgal 
king of Agade, : with six, eight, or ten sides, became very 
common during the Assyrian empire, when they were used for 
the purpose of historical records. Inscribed cylinders. 3 found 
already in the Sumerian period, lasted into Seleucid times, 
when they were generally thickened round the waist like 
barrels; they were favoured by the Babylonians, who often 
built them in a casing of brick into the angles of temple-walls. 
Finally, there were tablets of various shapes, sucli as the four¬ 
sided block of clay forming a kind of elongated cube whose 
height w as 9A in. and wiiose sides measure 3! in., dated C. 2000 
B.c,, containing lexicographical information. Others were de¬ 
signed lo meet special needs, for example paw-shaped brackets 
and arm-shaped ledges, door-sockets, 4 circular tablets for draw¬ 
ings, plans, and maps s. pi. 16), liver-shaped tablets for 
hepatoscopical information * (s. pi. 11, 3 and 4! 2), and 

so on; some were mere freaks of imagination, such as a tablet 
shaped like an ox-hoof for a collection ol omens, 6 

* Acc. or rigaiu (i. Unger Uab S(kr. 7-8' 

1 Schilcico in A. y.KV* 78-84. 

1 Bab r ^[Hl^Tryf —fff-Aljf f , , id gfi^kQ-itt ’fl | CLiiV * V.O.S/ III 4 fcr-8 '. 

* SctuWcr K.A JiJ- is 44 , 46 - 

* Cp Riitcrn iii R xxxv 36^70, 

* ILuidcock fc Mciop. Archaeot. 1 115-16, 
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4- Stone and Metal, Wood and Ivory, Papyrus and Leather 

Stone was rare in Babylonia and indeed also m Assyria 
thong not so much $o, f and kings Iiad no scruples about 
altering - or erasing their predecessor's inscriptions in order 
to rouse the stone on which they were engraved;3 the method 
was to destroy the text ‘with a stoned Not only soft stone 
like limestone and marble but also the hardest volcanic rock, 
such as basalt and dacite, dolerile and diorite, were chosen for 
inscriptions. The softer stones were used in considerable quanti- 
Iics for tablets with pictographic inscriptions and especially for 
Lhosc carrying inscriptions, notably royal inscriptions, for which 
sortie degree of permanency was required (s. pi. ?)• for clay- 
tablets even when baked in the fire, could not be expected to 
last indefinitely like a stele or ‘inscribed stone’.* Further, the 
lexis on day-tablets recording grams of land by Babylonian kin vs 
to loyal servants Were copied on to boundary-stones erected as 
visible monuments perpetuating llic memory of the gift * Soli 
stone, too, especially alabaster and marble,? and occasionally 
a so onyx and lapis lazuli, was used for encomiastic inscrip lions 
glorifying important persons, votive or dedicatory and historical 


The KahyEomans used mostly hard stone imported from the hills while 

I® hand in their own country. Occasionally 
tZf ((It ,S f ° r ‘ IOSCftbcd (*• Strinmflaw 

J \ h!ch n “ y . refer ( IO ttirn ' n S foe stone round » m to me 

Lh- back Fur a fresh msaipoon {Haupt afi. Mrus-Amnlt 1 CJ 3 .A L ’ 67O 
Ano h,r method was * to cover with earth’ or - paste' IA« < t 2 %r 

pii^hkni&nu) the teat in order merely h> make it illegible {ibid. 457^). 

a ft! Liiyal^kigol^nidudu was rc-usrd by Shar-cali-tharri 

nd a stone of Shulgi by Kurigahu (Hiiptecht l B,E.U,P/ ij\ 3 j ii 4 ^» 
lanv 1 risenotioiu indiuU — __ 0 * sy~^r- 


t - , .:", ^ txgrain vr i 165 u 15-16); cp. id . 

ubi> ‘ s f ii Whieli is an error for ubbaiu) ‘who deauwj mv 

ima TlS !tSiK D f" Vl * *v 4-y -.1 and 32 

■ wars: * «■* - 

s t : IS flSSt w radw 

xrmn h i. ^ ‘omamenlaJ siclt identical with the Aram Unto and 
S™ ” d lhc *** w '™ (^Weke Jensen AVy*. d . Bah 'JJ?f £| 

ffif— ^ * boundary-i tone 1 ,> Steinme^. ^ 

’ Cp, tbdins in Attor, JJibL t 50 | jJae. tones ’ rii-xijj. 
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texts. The lions and bulls and other (ofossi erected at the gates 
and my thical figures can ed in relief and set up along the walls 
of Assyrian palaces were of stone; they bore highly laudatory 
inscriptions commemorating the exploits of their authors, and 
the cuneiform wedges often attained a length of 2 in.* while 
die texts ran over uncarved stone and sculptured figure alike 
(s. pi. 8. 2}. Fairly hard and semi-precious stones of many 
kinds were cut for seals. The * seal ’ 1 might be conical in die 
early period, but the vast majority of them were cylindrical hi 
shape,' and these last normally bore brief inscriptions identi¬ 
ty ing their owners, with the text, which was reversed, most often 
running downwards’ (s. pi, 9) as it did on other monuments of 
stone till the Cassite period ($, pi. 8, r). Such seals have been 
found in very large numbers, since every Ha by Ionian gentle¬ 
man of rank is said to have possessed a seat, 4 and even slaves 
are known to have had them. 5 Finally, the hardest rock was 
reserved either for objects in whose case hardness was essential, 
such as inscribed maces and door-sockets, or for the most im¬ 
portant texts; for example, the famous Code of Hammurabi 
(r. 2067-2025 B.C.), which ran to 4,000 lines (albeit short lines j 
or thereabouts,* was carved on a solid block of dioritc 2-25 m. 
high and measuring 165 m, round the top and 1-90 m. round 
the bottom, 7 

Inscribed tablets were rarely of ivory or of more or less 
precious metals; but specimens have been found on antimony, 
copper and bronze, as well as on silver and gold. 8 These metals 
were naturally used mostly for weapons and objects of art, such 
as lance-heads of copper, swords and door-plates of bronze, 
bowls of silver, plaques of gold (s. pi. 15, 2) and so on, which 
were generally inscribed with brief texts giving the name of the 
person who owned them or of the deity to whom they were 
dedicated or similar information in Lhc cuneiform script. Bronze 

' .\o\ iiTiqu * seal-ring 1 and kutmkk# * eylinder-scaJ ' (Muss-A mote 
" GJDJLLJ J}-2 and plp-ao!., The seal was bored with a hole through 
which a cord was passed to hang it round the owner's ticck ^ Harper 
k A.B-L 1 x 1042 O 5-6; s, Oppenhrim in J.A.O.S. 1 lxiv 1951 
5 Ward + Scai-Cylinders 1 5~g T and Frankfort 1 Cylinder-Seals T 4-5. 

: S. pp, 3B-9. 1 Herodotus (fist. I 195. s Boyrr in n 209*. 

* Actually 3,637 tines arc preserved, but some five to seven columns, 

containing about 75 lines each, are missing from die middle, whence they 
have been erased, r Scheil D . P rf Mim, jy ia* 

* Fhicc Nina* tt VAsjjtu in 77 ; 5. Lie SargQn // 76-7 v 14-5. Hiifite icsiy 
have been found also on lead (3, p. S+, n, r 1) and are mentioned on bronze 
,Andrac Asst# 19: s, Hromy A'- Bv. v6R, iv 17). 
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was used also for inscribed duck-weights and lion-weights fixing 
the standards current in the country. 1 

Wood seems occasionally to have been employed For writing 
tablets, since words denoting them may take the determinative 
sign for wood not only in syllabaries but also m ordinary' litera¬ 
ture of various periods, both Old-Baby Ionian and Neo-Assyrian, 
if this point may be pressed. 1 Further, some of the tablets de¬ 
picted in the hands of the scribes on Assyrian monuments have 
the appearance of being hinged or double (s. pis. £3 a, 34 c); 
if so, they must have been made of wood. Tablets made of 
tamarisk and aromatic woods, too, arc occasionally mentioned 
in extant texts, 5 but none have yet been recovered by excava¬ 
tion. 

Finally, both papyrus and leather arc known from literary- 
allusions to have come into use at a late period. The word by 
which 1 papyrus is known, which is of Egyptian origin, 1 * seems 
to be first mentioned in a text of the Assyrian king Sargon 
(721-705 s.c.), s that for ‘parchment’ 6 is not apparently found 
before the Persian period, while die ‘writer on parchment" 7 

1 Meufner Rub. u. An. 1 3.60-1; cp. Barron in R.A. xxv 51-2 (N 5 rmh) 
■and Hand cock 1 Mesnp, Andutcol. 1 where duck-u rights of iton* and 
marble are described!, 

SumL ^Ll+fllLSIMM — Acc* 'fffsr (», Stcmmeticr Gren&ujn* 113-4, 
23G i and '*&! iStreck dirutL u 318* 332™ J&f 1 ) ; cp, af.i la im Wi Ufirmi k a* 
ii kai been wriiicn on a wooden lablcf (Harper * A,B.L/ 1 53 R P 11-12). 

5 Uc SutgM II 76-7 v 14-5 and Craig 1 A**A.T/ 13 ( 1 C 3044) 5, 35 (K. 
5#^ ®i 13 (K» 3163) R, u [t, Schott in xoi 307 and Giilcrbock in 
SJ), u 33-5). 

1 Act. itf ini or fftjwii = He hr. 17J * paper 1 from Eg. *i*H(i)r[uj) = Copt . 
*ii-eieop r (the jiuflT) from the river' (Ellers A’rfff. IVrihintehr* 40after Bondi 
in Z-ls. xxxm t> 7 j, like Gk. ( = Aram.K'Jl'C’D 'papyrus’, whence 

Engl. 1 paper ') from Eg. u pt-pH{t}r{w) = Copt. * * Lhe growth 

of the river* ( Bondi l.c, 04-7)- also Aer. ** or i ^ , mhdm * papyrus =. Aram, 
KpniM * rushes 1 : Klatiber P.-R. T. xxvii-iraviii). A curse invoked on ih&st- 
who violate treaties is that their clothing may be nroru (Wddner in A. Of. 
Viii 20-1 R iv 1 □“ 16). Another fynonym 11 niA^u 'written document ‘ 
(Bomier in B<tiK iv 9M), of which die mo! b uncertain [f, Zimmcm 
I.Fit 1 , 1 Sthiffcr in Drifts t 34^ and Albright in ^..-1, fcxxvti i.p), 
late texts ifilix 1 bond 1 11 used for * tablet 1 (San Nico{6 & Ungnad Ntubub, 
Vtk . 1 752 j- 

' Dougherty in 1 J.A.O.S/ XLvm 131-3. 

Bab. ^fipirtam or tipi Hum, meaning literally J missive of leather" {Aug* 
apfd Art. /UdUsurL mRj s. Dougherty in ■J.A.OS,' XLvm i^^jy 

" Sum. W-KUSjAR from KVS ' hide r and SAR ■ to write \ An Acc 
"btflxrt' writer on parchment \ which has been populated (Meissner Rnh 
C An. WcRrth. 1 31^ has not yet tm found (Sduwder in £ xxx 911 \ 
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docs not certainly occur before the early years of the Scleudd 
period 1311-95 B.c.) t although parchment has a very ancient 
history in Egypt and some history also in Persia J Dougherty * 
indeed has sought to prove from the Assyrian reliefs depicting 
two scribes the one writing on a day-tablet and liirother on a soft 
material falling from his hands (s. p. 2*. fig. 4, pis, 33 and 44) 3 
that leather was in use already in the Nco-Assyrian empire, but 
Ellers-* has rightly objected to this suggestion that these reliefs 
do not show dearly whether papyrus or leather is intended. 
The problem can hardly be solved on this somewhat unsatis¬ 
factory evidence, as no such documents have been recovered 
from Assyrian or Babylonian soil, mainly because it was un¬ 
suitable to the conservation of such perishable stuff as papyrus 
and leather, but also probably because neither was so exten¬ 
sively used as in Egypt and elsewhere. 5 

5. Writing Implements 

Writing on soft stone or on Slone of ordinary hardness was 
presumably engraved with a chisel of metal, if the stone was 
soft enough, or otherwise with a flint, and that on metal and 
ivory* was presumably executed with similar graving tools. How 
hard stone likediorite was engraved is not known; for there is no 
evidence to show that the Babylonian, like the Egypt tan, en¬ 
gravers practised the Egyptian method of boring a number of 
minute holes and then breaking down die walls between them. 
Seals of shell and soft stone could easily be cut with flint, which 
was in common use in chips and flakes, knives and saws. When 

1. San Nicoltt & Uugnad Ntsbak. Vtk, \ 796 on Ungnad Va , St! vi 192 7). 
Tliat liptru or sipiiru denotes a * writer on leather, parchment ’ (.Dougherty 
in ' j.A.O.S.' SLLvm 1 10-30) has been doubted with reason, as there is not 
any evidence that the word describes any kind of scribe, and neither the 
Acc. xv ^Jipirtu or Jipiltu ‘ missive’ (s. p. lb n. 6) nor the Hcbr. ‘ soil* ' is 
connected with if {Eiiers in 0 ./-C. xJtxiv 031-3). There is, Too, no reaj 
evidence that ^A.BA = fups/mu * serif*- (Genouillac in fl., 4 . x 75, ; cp. 
Hownrdy C.C- S37 549 86) denote* a 1 writer on parchment ’ at Nineveh 
except in the late Assyrian period (s. pp. 64-5 n. tj). The fs. 

p. 72 n. 4) is of Assyrian or Aramaean or even Egyptian race, while .m 
Aramaean woman b ilesailtcti as SAL AJSA, so dial they may have been 
as much translators as ■vcribes {Dougherty ibid. 128-30; cp. Klanber 

1 S. pp. 01-2, ' In ‘JA.O.S.' XLViu 109-35. 

* S. pp. 20-3, * tn OJ^. scxxrv 931-3. 

* S, pp, 8) -3, whew both leather and papyrus are shown to have been 
in common use tn Egypt and elsewhere in the ancient East. 
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they were of hard stone, e.g, quartzite, some harder substance 
would Ik- required; this was probably corundum or emery, of 
which Armenia produced the best kind known in antiquity, 
whether in chipped points or iu powder, since crude corundum 
was in use at an early date in Egypt. AH the earlier seals were 
thus cut with the free hand. Revolving tools of metal for engra¬ 
ving design and legend were introduced from Egypt, Syria 
learnt their use at the time of the Egyptian invasion of the 
XV T |II Dynasty (r. 1580-1350 s,c.), and the Babylonians got 
them thence in the Cassite age. Three types of such toots have 
been recognized : a burr, large or small, 10 make round holes; 
a disk, of which the edge was applied to the stone, very thin 
for mere lines and quite thick for bodies of men or beasts; and 
a tube for cutting circles or, held at an angle, to make crescents 
and so on. In earlier times Lite tool would be of copper, in 
later times of iron, with a flake of corundum attached to or 
fixed in it. Such a tool seems to have been revolved generally 
with a bow-string, but may conceivably in the latest period have 
been revolved by attachment to awheel which, like the potter’s 
wheel, wilt have been worked by the foot; but there is no 
certain evidence of such a device. 1 

The text was not engraved directly on to the stone, but a 
preliminary ‘copy 7 was made on day* for the guidance of the 
engraver. Thus the preparatory sketch on clay of a sculptured 
relief of Ashurbanipal spearing a lion 7 and die rough drafts on 
clay of two epigraphs inscribed on bas-reliefs of the same king 4 
are still extant (s. pi. r6, 3), Further, the text was traced in 
colouring matters 0tl the actual stone, of which the surface had 
already been prepared, so that the engraver had only to follow 
the lines laid down for him by the draughtsman. This practice 
is well attested in Egypt ;* and there is a Middle-Baby Ionian 
boundary-stone on which the sculpture has already been exe¬ 
cuted, the surface of the atone dressed and faint lines traced on 
it in readiness for the text, which however was never finished, 7 

Writing on clay required a special instrument, which lias 
received much study. This was a peculiar stylus called a 1 lablet- 

* Ward ' Seal Cylinders' 9-10. 

* [iab, nuftUv U tf{i (j, p. 70 n. ta) and also*Jfu; a subsequently mads 
duplicate wpy is called gab{a)ri *Wi Stein me Oar Gnngsttizt tnj-n; 
5. Rrlsncr Sum** Bub. ffytnti xi-xii). 

* Handcock 'Mcwp, ArchaeoU nS :BM. 93001). 

4 Ibid. (Sin. i35r. and K 4453+ K, 451V. 

* Williams ‘ Tomb of Per-Neb’ g-i5. 

' Coniemu dfen. d'Afth. Or. u 901. 


5 S, pp. 3(w. 
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rccd V imd it produced a wedge-shaped or cuneiform 3 stroke 
which was catted a ‘finger 1 . 3 This stylus was made neither 
of flint nor of bone nor generally of wood, buL normally of 
reed; for tliis h what die name dearly implies, while marks 
of reed-fibre have been detected under the microscope in signs 
on actual tablets, and suitable reeds with a hard sheath and a 
tough fibre grow hi profusion in both Babylonia and Assyria. 
This hard sheath prevents the absorption oi moisture from die 
damp clay, which has been shown by experiment to cling to 
wood and so to clog the writing and mar the clearness of the 
signs. At the same lime the wooden stylus was perhaps not 
unknown; for a note was occasionally appended to a tablet to say 
that it was written ‘ with the wood' 1 * of such and such a scribe, 
whose name followed. In any case, the material ol which the 
stylus was made could not stand up to long use without its losing 
its edge, and a ‘ reed-stonc V probably a pumice-stone, was kept 
for sharpening it, 

No object which can be certainly identified as a stylus has 
yet been recovered by excavation from the soil for the obvious 
reason that the reed, or which it is supposed 10 have been 
usually made, must in most cases long ago have perished. 6 The 
claim has, however, been put forward on behalf of several 
objects superficially resembling one. 1 hus Langdon has argued 
that a sty)us-like object of bone found by him at Kish is in fact 
a stylus for writing cuneiform signs, and that a similar instru¬ 
ment found with it is a tracer for ruling lines on a tablet 
(s. pi. ao, a); T but this claim u disputed chiefly because the 

1 Sum. Ot'DUB Mfc»wt«Acc. qdn+U<pfn m or tuppdni Rawliuson' C. 1 - W, A. ‘ 
U and Langdon in R.A. xiv 79 K. 152 O. la; £• Muss-AtiwjJt 

* C.D.A.L/ 263a, 917a). What is kipu or kipu Id qdr.’tuppi (1 hompwui 
■CT'xu 46 K. 40 ii O. 37^t>)? Tltc mnltdm 'writing instrument 1 of 
wood or bronze (s. Meissner in G.G.A. cxvi 753) served perhaps for other 
forms of writing than on clay ^s. p- 7° n * 12 h 

1 Cp. Hyde Hist. Rd. Vet. Fees. (Own . StDCC) 5*6-7. wflere the Old* 
ftrrslan signs ( S , pp 131-2) are describr-d aa diutuR pyramidal*! j ot aamft/nuei, 
which appears to he the sourer of the adjective 1 cuncilbrm ill any rate 
in this sense, 1 Ass- Mmi (Harper ' A_B.L.‘ vu OSS R, 1 r)- 

♦ Acc. but ifi f Rcimcr Sum .‘Bat. tfyn«. xii-iiii}. Or is the phrase intended 
not in die Ulrriil sense hut as a sWt of colloquialism meaning 1 with * stick , 
like the tmclish slick and fiddle’ for Imjw and vioiin? 

s Acc. or (Campbell 1 hompsoti D.A.C.G. itiy, lyt 1 - 

* Cp, De Morgan in R. d. Tr. xxvn (.V.A'. w) 240% who remarks that no 
instrument found up to that date (1905) has a point adapted for making 
wedge-shaped signs on clay, such as the true stylus must have had. 

» In ‘ Kish * l 95-8. 
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signs matte with it do not resemble normal cuneiform wedges 
of any period,» and it is by no means certain that the supposed 
stylus is not in fact a simple form of comb! * 

The stylus, however, is represented, or thought to be repre¬ 
sented, in art on a number of monuments.* Fust, it is dearly 
depicted on sculptures of the Nco-Assvrian empire, of which 
nearly thirty have been found in the palaces chiefly orTigiaili- 
pileser III (745-727 a.c.), Sargon (721-705 B,C.),'and Senna¬ 
cherib (704-681 n,r,.)* depicting two scribes writing down lists 
of booty; one of them holds a stylus in the right and a tablet in 
the left hand, while the other holds a reed-pen m the right and 
a roll of papyrus or leather in the left hand (a. pis. 23 and 24)> 
Second, the stylus is apparently represented on a number of 
boundary-stones (s. pi 21,2) and a few seals; 7 it thus appears 
now' single (s. p. 21 fig. 3 a and a) and now double (s. p . 2f 
3 1 pl^ 2$ and 24 c) on the boundary-stones but 

only double on the seals, often in a conventionalized form 

($* pL 22). 


Arcrk-uc 



•= classical OUB 4 tablet 1 


Archaic & & 


= classical 
A 


fc2T fi/Sfl! 1 seal 1 



l'to. 2. The stylus in script anti sculpture. 


1 hr single stylus, here represented lying liar, h very probahh 
rightly identified (s. fig, 2 a); for the same object forms a pan of 
the primitive sign for a day-tablet (s, fig. 2 a}. The same bands 


gtffcfiWtan Vfuk 6 \ ‘ Meswnchmidi in 0. U t* « a _, 

A ilylu* Ku db branded on slaves and bcaju as tfir mark of j^; r 
owner (Clay ■ BJUI.P/ vm 106 9-10, Unijnad Va. Sd. v M 2, where S urh 
maifcii are desrnbed ns Au-Jrii > fine and Lame ’), * Unger Hob Srht f\-o 

B°»m> * Ni«™h „ d iu ■ 3J7 . Hijtu i nLZ iZ~2'* 
“ * 4 '. *4 & i tava,il • Mamummis of Nineveh p i 58 ti . 

5« (it p. ia). ? 

,L IWll * r> ' S " nr ‘ ' =«-»; t sidmlto ,.,_ 6 

‘“' 7p '« 3 - = W„d ■ 4 o!1T 
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appear on both representations; they may be intended to repre¬ 
sent bandages to prevent the splitting of tlie reed, or, if not, they 
must be regarded as mere ornamentation.' The doubled stylus 
has been doubled i but the identification is made probable by 
a comparison with that, now single and now double (s. fig. 3)^ 



Fir. 3, Single and double stylus on a box or throne <m Middle- 
Babylonian Ixntiidary^ones. 


amongst the emblems of Nabu (the Biblical Xebo), god of writ- 
ing, on a number cl Middle-Baby Ionian boundarv-stoncs,- 5 If the 
doubted stylus is thus rightly identified with tllesc objects.* it 
symbolizes Nabu, whose other emblem is two cuneiform wedges 
one above another, 4 and the base on which it stands represents 
his seat or throne,* Third, it has been suggested that two objects 
carved on the monument or the Sumerian Gudea priest-king of 
Lagash (f. 1425 B.c.) in connexion with a plan 7 ms y be a tracer 
and measuring rod (s. pi. 21, i) ; * (} f these identifications the 
former, if not correct, must come very near the truth, as some 
instrument used by a surveyor must be intended, while the 
second may be confidently accepted. In all these representa¬ 
tions, however, the st\lus is so small or the stone has been so 
badly w orn that only a very general impression of its fomi can 

[ Ull 5 ef Sl ' ftT - 9 . who ijwalu of them as decorated with cross-strokes. 

■ Cp. S idnme txet GreszSteist >59-60, who jtip^csta 4 bundle of reeds * 
but tlie stylus was of reed (j. pp. 18-9). A iimSbtr douhljng of an object 
may be seen id die double baton earned by certain officers in the left hand 
an Assyrian reliefs (Botta &. Flandin Memwwtl it jYwfrr 1 40 l^ndtuost 
ngtircj, n 8a [foremost figure]). j g ^ ^ 

* It has been thought to be an engraver sdwsel {Con term u Umi'Ank. Or. 

* " u * ltlc . Roman reed-pen is thus occasionally represented on monii- 

tneuts tied up in bundles (Nruleship & Sandys * Diet, of Class. Amiq.' mol. 

' Cp. Ward * Sciil^Cjifmden 1 401 ,'1303„ 

* Another view is that the two sticks or columns, heir taken as a doubled 
stylus, are two peaks over which the sun-god rises, and that the base here 
taken as Naha's scat or throne. is his trtnpk fmm which he emerges at 
dawn . VV eber m .-that. Stud. Hvmmd gat:idm. 11 375—02 , 

* Oe Sarzec & Honey DkouixtUi tn Chtddit tr p|. xv nos. j-a 
S. p. 3a. 
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be obtained: no details of its shape, such as the angle of its sides, 
can be made out. These can only be worked out by experiment 
after careful examination of the script on actual tablets, 

The earliest picture in which the stylus is dcpictcd 3 if indeed 
it is correctly interpreted as representing a scribe writing on a 

tablet, since the stone is 
badly damaged, is on a 
plaque of limestone tenta¬ 
tively assigned to the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur 1 (c. 
2408-2282 B.C,), bul nothing 
can be learned from it owing ■ 
to its condition. There are 
also several sculptures or the 
late Assyrian period, in which 
scribes are shown in the act 
of writing on tablets: of these 
the earliest comes from a 
palace probably of Adad- 
nirari III (809-782 B.c.) at 
TU-Barsibon the Euphrates 
in northern Syria (s. fig. 4), 
while the rest come from the 
royal palace at Asshur of 
various kings from Tigiath- 
pileser Ill (745-727 b.c.) onwards (s. pis. 23 and 24), The stylus 
is variously held. In the first it is pressed on the thumb with the 
four fingers closed over it in such a way that the lop protrudes 
between the first finger and the thumb which projects awkwardly 
under it (s. fig. 4 b}; in the others it is clasped like a dagger 
in the palm of the hand with the four fingers dosed over it to 
grasp it 1 and the thumb pressed down on it from the other side 
when in use (s. pis. 23 n and 24 c. lower figure) or with four 
fingers open above it when not in actual use (s. pis. 23 a and 

1 Oppenhtim in A. Of. vr 63 -4 < Taj. iii, r). 

1 The stylus might line, he said ultimo to lie held ‘ in the closed fisr 1 
{Breasted in 'A-J.S.L.' Xxxir 242-4 uu! Unger Bton&tor run ftilawal 51-2), 
and not in a loose grip between the finger-tip* 1 Dei met Sumit. Gramm, in- 
13) °f between the thumb on die one *-ide and the fingrrson the other side 
;F:ii km stein t.'riiA fi 5 ), The sculptures do not auppon the last views bill 
the difficulty of using ihe instrument satisfactorily on the first view 
however great, may possibly have Iwen overcome by constant practice. The 
modern method of holding a pen is equally difficult fur 3 child arid, an «q- 
i-ducated person and is but laboriously acquired. 
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24 c, upper figure). 1 The method in which the stylus is held 
in all these pictures seems very awkward, and the suspicion 
that the execution of his intention has proved itself something 
beyond the skill of the artist can hardly be resisted. The reed- 
pen for use with ink is held like a modem pen when the scribe 
is writing with it. 

The stylus is dearly not carved accurately enough in any 
of these sculptures to put the details of its form beyond doubt; 
lor example, it is not possible from them to settle the vexed ques¬ 
tion whether its writing end was rectangular or triangular. Ac¬ 
cordingly various scholars have devoted considerable pains to a 
detailed study of the strokes and wedges, often extremely fine 
and minute, as impressed on actual tablets of varying date, with 
a view to inferring its shape; amongst these scholars Zchnpfund^ 
and Glav 5 argue for a rectangular, De Morgan 4 and Mcsser- 
schmidt, 5 and most recently Faikenstein,* plead for a triangular 
tip, and all have designed and reproduced models of the instru¬ 
ment which they prefer. 

The stylus, as plausibly suggested by Messerschmidt, was 
apparently cut out of a reed in sucii a way that one piece might 
yield several instruments (s. p. 25 fig. 6 A adc, a-d-c, b-d-c). 
Tt had as one side the curved outer edge, which made a concave 
imprint in the clay but was so hard and smooth as to leave no 
mark of fibre in it (s. p. 25 fig. 6 B a-c 3 C and D c-b), and as the 
other two sides the inner edges, which were cut flat and left 
the marks of the fibrous core in the clay (s. p. 25 fig. 6 C and 
Da-e-l), a-e-c}; and it had the end with which the signs were 
imprinted in the clay cut in the shape of a triangle whose 
apex or tip resembled the k nicked off point of a blunted knife. 
Already at a quite early date the head at the point of impres¬ 
sion was slightly bevelled (s. p, 24 fig. 5 B j and 3 f-e, £2), as 
shown by the imprint of strokes on actual tablets, so that the 
edge came out vertical in the clay. This bevelling remained 
the rule for all lime. Again, as shown by iis imprint, die stylus 
had one side of its tip slightly rounded (s. p. 24 fig. 5 B 1-3 e, 
and p. 25 fig. 6 Be), possibly to prevent the sharp point from 
catching in the clay and tearing pieces out with the result that 

* There seems no reason to suppose that the tablet was held in the right 
and the Myitis in the left hand by the Old-Assyrian scribes because their 
signs Jean forward {Smith l C.T.C.T/ i 5). 

4 In Adts du Cong??* Initnmtional OritntaihUi t B 267-72, 

1 In ILEXLF* ejv 17-20, * lit R. d. 7 r. Jf.S. xi) 234-49. 

* In 0 T Lz, rx 185-96, 3 * 4 - 13 , 375 -B^ 4 In Uruk 5-7 f 
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the forms of the signs might be spoiled. Originally the stylus 
was held upright over the tablet and the lines or strokes were 
made as though with a vertically held blum needle; but it was 
quite soon turned over in order to shift the main pressure on 




Fip. 5. Stylus as rKamnstcd, 


to one side. This was mainly the curved outer side which, being 
harder, was better suited to constant use and pressure.' The 
result was that line hair-like strokes became rare and event uall y 
ceased to he made, and the normal tine or stroke acquired the 
appearance of a wedge very long in comparison wiih its breadth 
mid deeper at its head limn at its lip. In the archaic period 

Possibly the horizontal and doping strokes as well as the angular hook 
were made with the left side and the vertical strokes wjijj dir right side 
(Unger Bab. Scht. 9;. 
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ike angle at the point or tip, as taHten stein’s stylus shows it 
(s.p. 24 fig. 5 A 1), was extremely fine and capable on occasional 
tablets of producing exceptionally fine lines or strokes (s. fig. 7)* 
This angle was soon broadened, perhaps for the reason that the 



a c 

Fro. 6. Sections of rtred and angles of wedges. 


clear but delicate lines of Lin- earliest tablets did not stand out 
enough, and they gained added clearness From the broader 
impression. Thus the angle varied very considerably with the 
period and locality. In the earliest period the apex of the triangle 
was so acute that its angle was one of only about j o'* at U ruk III 
and Jamckit Nasr, but gradually rose to 45° at Shuruppak and 

- \J' — 

1 s a 

A* Hie tlylui 11 prosed ic Ulc Keen in terf km 


\U 7 V 


123 * 

B The resultant seen fa) in section and (fi) from above 

Fir.. 7. The angle* varying with the period*. 


ranged from 45' to Go" on tablets of Urukagina, until it reached 
po° under the third dynasty of Ur (e. 240&-230t B.c.) and even 
95 e on Lite tablets from Tell-elAmama (e, *411-1358 b.g.), 
which however lay outside the main stream of development; 
the angle remained at approximately po° for many centuries 
until it was reduced to 80* or thereabouts in the Neo-Baby Ionian 
period (s. fig. 7 A 1-5), Correspondingly, the H edges in the clay- 
show an ever-increasing angle as seen on (1) the archaic picto- 
graphic tablets, (2) the square tablets with rounded edges ol 
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the Old-Sumcrian and Old-Babylonian period, (3) die tablets 
from Tdloh, (4) those of Hammurabi, and (5) those of the 
Nr.'oAssyrian empire (s, p. 23 fig. 7 B 1-5), only decreasing 
slightly in the Neo-Babylonian scripts. Further, the length ol 
the wedges naturally varied with the size of the script, but the 
average for the time of Hammurabi was about 6-7 mm. for 
the outer edge ($. p. 23 fig. 6 Ba-c) and ranged from 4 mm. 
to 2-3 mm. for the upper end or head (s. p. 25 fig. f> Bc-d); 
these figures suffice to show the relation of the edge to the base, 
if nothing else. 

Do Morgan's and Messerschmidi’s instruments both had tri¬ 
angular writing ends, but the angle at the point or tip was 
broadened 1 to fit the script of the later periods, when the stylus 
came to he cut nut of a thicker reed, resulting in an angle 
which reached 93 s in some texts. Zehnpfund’s stylus had one 
end cut into an exact square which was then shaved away 
obliquely so that two of the corn era of the end formed some¬ 
what acute angles; it was held in the same way as a pen, 
and pressure was applied chiefiy to the upper end in the 
direction of the point with a slight inclination leftwards. In 
using this instrument, however, he gave an excessively rect¬ 
angular appearance to all the signs, as in r^rrf rXT for 

), which was most unusual; but such 
a stylus could be used wit h a tittle ingenuity if and when go* 
was the measure of the angular hook. Clay’s stylus, which was 
similar, was simpiv a stick with a square comer with an angle 
of 90°; by holding this instrument beneath the palm of the hand 
between the thumb and the middle finger with the forefinger 
on the top .md by pressing the angular comer into the day 
he obtained Lhe impression of an almost perfect wedge. If such 
a stylus was laid over on its side with the handle inclining right¬ 
wards atul turned some 43* outwards and so pressed into the ciay, 
this side and the angle marked X on the figures of his models 
fs. p. 25 fig. 5 E 1—2) made the angular hook; if the stylus was 
not turned far enough, the impression thus made resembled the 
oblique wedge, so that every variation From such a wedge to 
a perfect hook could l>e produced with it. In most periods, 
especially from the time of the first Babylonian dynasty onwards, 
the stylus apparently had its head not squared (s. p. 35 fig. 5 E 1! 
but sloped to one side is, p. 25 fig. 3 E a): when the top of the 
perpendicular wedge did not slope ft), the hook had a perfect 

1 The- head ought peihaps in t» cut aw.iv vLuitwisc or bevelled not onlv 
from the left but aho from the right edge (Linger Bah, Schr. 9}. 
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right angle (^); but when ti was sloped (| 1 the stylus would be 
so cm that the angle of the hook might be less titan a right angle 
f since, when the lop was perfectly square, tlie end of the hook 
was apt to spread more than the scribe might like. The angle of 
the hook varied according to this slope: the greater the bevel at 
die top of the stylus, the smaller the angle of the hook in the clay. 
To prolong the horizontal w edges for the purpose of filling out 
partly unwritten lines, 1 since the scribes abhorred a vacuum, the 
handle of the stylus was lowered on to the clay so that a wedge or 
stroke of the same length as the stylus itself could be produced. 
Similarly, the stylus was simply laid lengthwise across ihe tablet, 
especially small tablets, for ruling long lines across it; there would 
therefore be no need of a special tracer for this purpose. 

On the earliest tablets the scribe proceeded down the tablet 
as he wrote the text, with his hand gradually advancing towards 
himself; he had then to bold the stylus with the upper end in¬ 
clined towards himself in order that he might look over anti 
down It and so keep the point of impression in view. When he 
came subsequently 10 write the signs across the tablet from left to 
right, he held the stylus slanting for the same reason. This 
slant is shown by the fact dial, while the wedge-shaped head 
is equally poised in signs engraved on stone (►—), it reaches 
farther on the under-side than on the upper-side when im¬ 
printed In clay or *- ). 

Further, each row or ‘line of writing’- on a clay-tablet may 
be separated from die next by a line drawn across it from 
left to right ; dik line is simply an ordinary wedge-shaped sign 
prolonged and tapering to a point- It has been though: that the 
instrument used for drawing it was not the usual stylus hut a 
spatula or tracer, 3 but there seem to be no sufficient grounds 
for supposing that the same stylus could not be used for these 
lines as for the strokes in the signs: it was necessary only to 
set its lip or point in the clay as a pivot and then (o let down 
die handle so that its sharp edge came down on to the clay and 
could lie pressed into it to produce a straight line like a furrow 
across the surface of die tablet. Obviously, loo, the stylus could 
be roughly drawn, c.g. cross-wise or in a triangle, across the 
tablet to make the coarse lines with which a tcxl was cancelh d 4 

1 Lifer the litictnr diliilabiln in Hebrew Bibles. 

1 Possibly Act, likip or iiqip santa&Hi or xaUakki (Muss-Amok ' CO A L.' 
787 b, 1158b, t. Si reck Atsuibanipal 11 422!. 1 S. pp, at, 32 

* ftdsncr Sum.-Hah. Hymn, xiv-jfv; », Wei due r in A, Oj. xn 50 on 
Schroedcr K.A. V.l. 14 1 R vjii adpntm where twenty-one lines of lexi haw 
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fs. pi. i8j 4}; and it could be used also for the erasure 1 of 
single incorrect signs by rubbing them out with its hard and 
smooth outer surface 2 or with the rounded head which was 
especially suitable for tfus purpose. 3 

At the same time such a stylus as one or other of these just 
described was probably not the sole implement in the hands 



a o d |5> b 


Fig. 8. Archaic numerical &ign&. 

of the scribes. First, several signs which the ordinary stylus, 
an instrument designed properly for a linear script, cannot 
have made appear in many early texts. Thus in the earliest 
Sumerian and Elamite texts numbers arc represented and con¬ 
tinue till the third dynasty of Ur {e. 2408-2301 b.c.J to be 
represented by circular and semicircular marks in the clay 
is, fig. 8) which generally show no imprint of fibre, although 
its marks ran be traced occasionally in such signs on tablets 
from Unit I. Similar circular and sc mi-circular marks appear 
as check-marks in accounts and lists of property on tablets of 
subsequent periods.* At Uruk a stylus having a rounded end 
with a diameter of about 4 mm. for the units and tens and 
another with otic of 8-t t mm. for the sixties and hundreds and 
other high numbers seem indeed to Iiave been necessary \ 5 in 
subsequent periods, so long as the numbers continue to be repre¬ 
sented by circles and the like, one other stylus with a suitably 
blunted or rounded end* or the wrong end of the ordinary 
instrument similarly rounded 7 may have served the scribe’s 
purpose. The stylus was pressed perpendicularly in making the 


been l’j ur;filed, and Jean T. C. t Lpmrr Xf 222 for a completely canrclled 
tablet. 

' Art ptuittui ii tfdn-tuppi [Deimel Sum. Ltx .« 3401.18 as) or tnarSq ,u (s.p, <j 
n. t). Wh;ic is pu j.nf hi yandtipfit 'to whiten >•*). of 4 jtylrn' 'Thompson, 
* C.T.' xu 14 a 8,49 d 35}? 

* Mcsse rath midi in O. Lz. tx 311 ; ep. Dc Morgan in R. d. Ti. xxvn 
(J V.S. xt) 34a. 

’ S' pp. p- to. That he will not erase (his) written name' (Ass. Ptma 
ijp,j Id 1 pah},, is a prayer commonly addmuti by the scribe to ihr user rtf 
a 1 Meissner in An. T f\ n/i 7a R. iv 4 ; cp. C. H. xxvi b 'j-j-j 

* Clav 'B.E.U.P.' xn- tfi- j. 1 FaJktnslcin limp 7. 

Ik 1 Morgan in R J r. i.A.i. xi ; 245 and Mtsscndimiijt in 

O. Lz. tx 309-11. 

1 The Lat . pttUn uilu in similarly means 1 to make an erasure 4 , a* in tsfpt 
ititsm rrrfiLi, 1 tttvm qmu digwl J/p liitt, unptuna \ Hornet Sat. I % 72 - 3 !. 
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circles and leaning lengthwise when making the semi-elbpticaJ 
signs into the clay. Second, archaic tablets from Uruk show 
writing with thin wedges of difle rent thicknesses; one tablet from 
Untk IIT seems to have been written with two distinct ittsLru- 
meins, a fine on the obverse and a coarse on the reverse side. 1 
Obviously, too. the ordinary stylus was not suited to any kind 
of drawing, a sketch in the middle of a tablet, 1 a plan, 3 or 
a map (s. pi, 16)or other work requiring fine or curved lines, 
even if it could be roughly adapted to such purposes, and an 
instrument shaped like a blunt needle was more probably em¬ 
ployed for them.* It may also be added that the signs on many 
Neo-Baby Ionian tablets do not show the usual sharp or clear-cut 
lines characteristic of most citncilbnn texts; this bluntne&x may 
be due to the fact that the stylus was not properly sharpened or 
that some less suitable instrument was substituted for it* 
Clearly, therefore, a single stylus cannot have served all 
purposes in the archaic period and, even though one type may 
have sufficed for ordinary writing in subsequent periods, it must 
have varied in shape as much as the wedges themselves accord¬ 
ing to the period and the custom of the individual scribe 
or the school to which he may have belonged; and a special 
stylus must almost certainly have been necessary For particular 
purposes. Indeed, the double stylus on seals and iHiutidary- 
stones 7 suggests that such functionaries may often have provided 
themselves with varying types for use according to need, as the 
Egyptian scribes seem to have kept several reed-pens at hand 
in their writing outfits. The stylus also without doubt easily 
became worn arid lost its edge, so that an addiuna] one would 
always be useful. Further, both rectangular and triangular 

* Falkemtrin Unk 6*. 

1 Such ju a sketch of a palm-trer in the middle of a contract for work on 
■in orchard ■ K Hickman n IltehU- uni Vnu-nliun^ ■ ii ri untirn I 35), 

1 Such As cadastral pLni* (Schell Sipptir J2 =j-£} 

* Skim* Ci *f/AR - Ace. xfurtit* (Evnikock * G.T/ 14 K 20894,) 1,1 r 
qdte" fSchorr Ufbtndm 275 8) ; cp. G, H. xjuvIi 91 mb 73 xxvih 9, 33 
where usujdtu wt relief* 1 engraved on * monument » v Sudrimcizcr Own.: 
tfrint 1 i8l 

* Such a tablet was called ■ ^Dl f] Jd salmdfm " tlnv-lablci with pi^iuir*' 
[U nguad Va. Sd. vi 120 io P is) for which GI-MES id mltudrui 'reeds for 
pictures* (ibid. 5), presumably styluses shaped for drawing fine lines, were 
required ,San Nicolo R&htequitttn isi 1 ), 

* Cp, MeBenchmidt in O. /^. ix Abb. Dr Morgan in R. it. T>. xxvn 

{N*$» xt, 348/39i CUy m 4 BJLLr.F/ %iv 19 * and Chiera & Cameron ■ They 
Wrote On CU> r 70 for examples of writing on day imitated by modem 
sdinJjm from ancient texts. f £, p. m 
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instruments may have been used at the whim of the writer; for, 
if the modern scholar tan produce copies that arc perfect so far 
as they can he studied in photographs with either type {s. pi. 25}, 
there is no reason to doubt the ancient scribe's ability to use 
either with equal skill. 

Again. Aramaic sentences are added to the cuneiform texts 
of a certain number or commercial tablets of the Neo-Assyrian 
and Neo-Babylonian periods (s. pi. 17); and there are also a few 
unbaked day-tablets of the latest period, dated r. 140-80 b.c., 
with Accadian words oil one side and Greek uncial t r ansi it era - 
dons of than on die other side ($. pi, 18. t). [ The Aramaic notes 
are sometimes written in ink and sometimes scratched, as the 
Greek words always are, on the clay. The strokes then show- no 
trace or fibre, so that they were probably made with a needle 
or similar instrument; and, as the coarse lines show, this must 
have been blunt. Moreover, they are vers lightly impressed and 
probably made therefore after the day had hardened; this sug¬ 
gestion agrees with the fact that a needle, unlike a stylus, works 
ill in moist and therefore soft clay . Further, the Aramaic endorse¬ 
ments are generally upside down in relation to the cuneiform 
text;- and this fact too suggests that they were added some time 
after it. possibly by a different scribe, in the dry hard day. For, 
if tliey had been written simultaneously with the cuneiform text, 
they would surely have been put right way up on the tablet. 3 

The writing of cuneiform signs on clay-tablets in ink with a 
recd-pen* was extremely rare; but both Assyrians* and Hittitcs fc 



inscription painted on glazed tar then ware. 


occasionally used Ink for brief notes. In die Assyrian form the 
wedge becomes T-shaped, as in f° r after the fashion 
of signs as painted cm pottery (s. fig. q) ; in the Hiltitc forms 

* Pindirt in * F..S.B.A.' xxiv 108-19 !3L p--d>) ; cp. Sayre ibid I J0-5 and 
Viiii dcr Meet in A.Of. xtii 

* Tbcitf endorsement* wtre usually added towards the cad of dir text and 
so near the bottom of the tablet: poasibly therefore ihe scribe grasped the 
upper half as larger and easier to hold while lie scratched the new- text on 
ihe lower half, now become the top of the tablet- 

J 5 - p- 122- * S. pp. 85-6, 

1 Schrocder A \A+¥J. 77 and Uttgnad Fn, t 64 j Bcrold J Catalogue* 
in 1064 K, ioiqo, and iv 1565 (D.T- 273). 

4 Furrcr in £.D,\f r G. lxxvi 18ft. 
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the wedge shows three inner edges which come together hi a 
central point and three outer edges forming a triangle ( ^ ); the 
modem scholar, reproducing such a sign in Ink on paper, repre¬ 
sents middle lines between the two (?), but die Assyrian scribes 
drew the inner lines (Y) and the Hittite scribes drew the outer 
lines [V). Ink, loo, would have been employed on wooden 
tablets, 1 Cuneiform inscriptions are also occasionally painted 
on coloured glazed pottery, in very dark brown or black ink¬ 
er cist dull blue-grey lints or in white paint oncofourJ is. p, 30 
iig. 9), Pieces of earthenware thus inscribed have been found at 
Asshur* and bear the names of various Assyrian kings from Adad- 
nirari I (c. 1306-1290 u.c.) to Ashur-nasir-apli (c. 884-859 b.c, ). 
Here the heads of the wedges of the cuneiform script have 
become for die most pan almost mere strokes (i- for *- and 
< for K 1. so that it acquires an ugly spidery appearance, not 
unlike that occasionally found on Assyrian inscriptions when the 
material is lapis lazuli, alabasier or onyx.* fn all cases of ink 
or paint some sort of reed-pen must have been used. < - 

Whether the stylus was fixed in a holder is uncertain; for 
the identification of an hollowed object of polished shell from 
Unfit as such is quite uncertain (s. pi. 20, 3). 7 When not in use. 
however, the writing implements were kept in a ‘rase’,® which 
was carried c iu the sash* or ‘waistbandas the Hebrew scribe 
carried his ! by his side’, 10 to ensure that its edges and point 
suffered no damage, This case was usually of leather, if the 
determinative ICUS * leather* prefixed to the Sumerian word 
denoting it may be trusted, arid this is indeed the obvious 
material for it ; but none have been recovered by excavation, 
so that the point cannot yet be settled. 

r S. p. 16. That they were smeared with day or wax. like Greek and 
Roman tablets (&. p. 80 n. 1} h quite uncertain, 

9 The brown colour may be chat of black irtk changed by the firing or 33 
stem through the glaze. 

1 Smith "Ass, Disc- 11 79. Andrar * Coloured Ceramics 1 pp. 2-2-3 iph 6) t 
and Thompson in 1 A-A.A* 1 xvm pla. xxix-xxx* xxxii.. The Ass, iifir bttruntm* 
b not 4 coloured writing 1 {Smith 11 Sennadicrib 1 70-1,4) but 1 the willing of 
the firmament' where the plan of Nineveh* to which the phrase refers, was 
laid up from thr beginning of the world (cp + Meaner Bab* u, v 4 *i u 1 tu . 

1 Aminae- op. cit. p 9 (fig, 1 ) v p- -27 pi. 8) r p, 70 (pit. 31-2}, 

5 MesscTschmidt K.A JLL 1 31 - 3 , 35 ^ 6 , 53-1 

% S. pp, 85-6, * Nie* & Reiser J B I N/ tt 36, 

1 Sum, TtlK-Gt-D mA = Aec. fa(?) *kal+\_ ti lup-p[\ [Rawlimon 
OJMJ l/vsjc-d 8) and Sum. * v*BCG,GA jf-DUfi BA = Acc. luk-kan 
fc-dir (ufhpz (?) (ibid, u 44 e-f 6g) F 
# Acc, ma wikis qabti (Jensen in KB vi i 268-9 Q, 5), 1 S. pp T 
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Two instruments of precision, namely the calculating'board 1 
and the ‘ measuring rod V which too, at any rate originally, was 
of recdJ (s. p. at, i)> may perltaps be mentioned, even though 
they do not properly enter into the present discussion. 

Late copies of early inscriptions are very common (s. pi, 18,2), 
Many bricks recovered From the foundations of buildings and 
carrying brief records of the construction or repair of the 
edifice in or under which they have lain embedded, however, 
are remarkable (or the numerous copies of them, each so close 
a replica of the others that the conclusion that many have 

«m-T< art* 1 «*» 

« 4< >-«». 

Fig. UK Test sci lip with movable signs. 

come from a single die is irresistible.* In fact, so exact are 
the duplicate copies that they exhibit over and over again 
the peculiarities of the script and even the very mistakes 
of the original text, The probability Ls that the lettering was 
first cut in wood and then imprinted on a die or stamp of clay 
while this was still moist enough to take the impression, in 
which the text was of course reversed; and the suggestion that 
such dies were used is proved not only by the fact that the 
marks of the die can still be traced on the hard-baked brick* 
but also by the discovery of actual dies made of clay (s. pi. iq) 
of Sargon (e. 2751-269G n.e.j, Naram-Siti (c, 2671-2634 sue.), 
and Shar-gali-shard ,*.2633-26100.0.1 kings of Agaric.*' On the 
earliest of these bricks so far recovered, those of Urgur, ruler of 
Ur (whose date is uncertain), 7 and of Irishum I. king of Assyria 

-Ate, kik&miL and /irittmmui 1 Btzold Ciasiar 069; a. p, 2 i V, The wand hat -iJ&o 
been troubled c intelligence * (DIvarmc in R r A. 5ti 109-15! id) aid * written 
(Landsbergrr in g.A. skid E^i xbt 205) and ‘stylus' (Fintkcrt Xtb* 
27 8 5 4). 

1 $■ p, Sum. ^ALiS GAn and ^NtHDA.CAM [Driind Sum. Ux. 
n 85/171, 275) =■ Acc. ^niin'vdanaku i Pinckcft ibid. 25 iv 8 ) or ^mndnmqqu 
i * Ungnad in Z A 357) 4 fid Sum. Gl-GUBX*UB S * = Acc, 

qdn tuintfoto i Rchncr Sum^Bab. fljmn. B R. 17-1ft); but nkn}danakti h 
purveyor 1 in icsls from Ebm [Schril A.j S. MS 3), while l *mmdnU 1 and 
a laijdrti arc rod' in thewe from Kira {KoschaJcerA', K.Ru, 7 V L 

f RaviiLtison 4 C*LW*A* f IV s 14 3 8, 

* Schrocdcr hi xxxw 157—61. 

1 Schrocdcr K.A.BJ, u 39 [Am. 17877 b). 

Hilprccht 1 B.E.U.F/ 1*15 and Lloyd * Twin Rivti* ’ 

» King 'C.T. 1 iowa-6. 
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{ c . 3150 b . C .), 1 the signs consist of lines with little or no heads, as 
in == = 4 KI ^ -IF for rr~ 4 T“T J?I /-ri-Ja-Whi; these 

closely resemble those written in ink or painted on pottery.* 
Occasionally block-letters, like movable type, seem to have 
been used in making the dies; 1 for the alincmcnt is uneven and 
the spacing irregular and, most important of all, letters occa¬ 
sionally appear askew (like for ) or upside down (like 
for and — A V)* 4 The Assyrians therefore came 

very near to the printing art but failed to exploit the possi¬ 
bilities of their own invention. 

Occasionally, too, ail impression or ; squeezeof an ancient 
inscription was taken on the principle of the seal, with which 
the Babylonians were thoroughly familiar. So a Neo-Babylo¬ 
nian scribe of the sixth century b.c. made a copy of an archaic 
text of Shar-gali-ghnni which he had found in the palace of 
Naram-Sin at Agade. adding a note on the back of his squeeze 
to say what he had done (s. pi. t8, 3).* On this squeeze the 
characters are raised in relief and the text is reversed, as on 
stamps and seals, so that it must be read backwards, 

6 . The Formation of Ficxographic and Cuneiform Signs 
The earliest pictographie signs were made by drawing a 
pointed instrument or perhaps the pointed tip of the stylus 
through the clay like a pen running over paper; but, as this 
pushed its way forward, the day tended to be heaped up in 
front of the tip and so to blur the lines. It was also liable to be 
tom out where the lines crossed one another, so that the shape 
of the signs was further obscured. The scribes therefore began 
to impress the head of the stylus like a die or stamp, though 
sideways, into the clay; and this development was hastened by 

* Sdiroeder tt 9 . 1 S. pp. 30-1. 

■ TJir: signs were perhaps stamped individually by liand and not fixed 
to a holder and stamped altogether on the die, at crooked sigm would 
hardly have kepi their place in arty such instrument. 

* Schmeder K.A.H.l. u 149 ; cp. ibid, n 159 . (which has oar sign not only 
erroneously written but also standing 00 its head |. The second sign, which 
appears upside down, is seen when turned nghtway up lo be reversed; the 
reason for this incomplete inversion was perhaps the engraver’s subconscious 
iireling that the two horizontal strokes had to come at the front of the sign. 
It must surely therefore have been cut separately from the others; these too 
then presumably were all separately made. 

1 Ace, ci’pw or ffpu ‘mould’ ‘RnwJinson ‘C.IWA’ ra 13 + 24 = King 
’C;T.’ sxv* 37 " vii (6) and ‘squeeze' \s. Landsberger in 01 ^. xxvi 73). 

* Hilprtchf 1 Explorations * 516-17. 
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the speed and simplicity of the operation. Thereby the original 
picture ceased to be recognizable as the signs degenerated into 
mere dusters of wedges set at various angles to one another, 
The customs or caprices of the scribes in developing the 
cuneiform script have been laid bare by the examination of 
numerous tablets of differing epochs and districts. 1 If the scribe 
made the stroke with the head of the stylus, the resulting 
impression was wedge-shaped; if he made it with its side or 
edge, it was almost rectangular. In tablets of the third dynasty 
of Ur {e. 2408-2301 a.c.) the mark of the reed-fibre is always 
on the left, the smooth impression always on the right side of 
the wedge. As the scribe wrote more with the fiat surface, the 
right angle of the horizontal stroke faced downwards (f— 
rarely if ever h—) and to the right side of vertical strokes 
and never 'N or ^). It may also be noticed that the 
seribes so late as the time of Urukagina had nor yet developed 
the angular head 50 characteristic of classical signs; they wrote 
<h <T- IGl ■ eye Further, tablets of the first Babylonian 
dynasty (r 2169-1870 b.C.) occasionally show a peculiar wedge 
with elongated lines projecting at either side of die head (7" 
for If ), made apparently by lightly scratching the clay with 
the sharp tip of the stylus. 

Theoretically strokes pointing in every direction were possible, 
but in practice those pointing from right to left were avoided 
because they gave the scribe the trouble of re¬ 
versing the direction of the stylus which he 
normally held in such a way as to make strokes 
pointing only from left to right. Thus some 
eight types of cuneiform stroke were available 
(s. fig, Yi); of these a and b survived only in a 
couple of signs in the time of Urukagina; by the 
period of Ur b had fallen into disuse and a had 
been replaced by h or g in consequence of the turning of the 
tablet 90° backwards. Soon afterwards h became obsolete, so 
that only c def g remained in use, 

Another important alteration was the angle at which the 
tablet was held while being inscribed, and it requires care¬ 
ful explanation, as it is vital for understanding the changed 
direction of the strokes or wedges effected during the transi- 
liort from pictographs to signs. : The earliest tablet was small 
enough to be held in the palm of the left hand where it rested 

Ekinucl Sumtr. Gramm, i x -1 ^ 3 Cp. Hooke m 1 Antiquity" XI *7_|.-6 H 



FtO. t L. Possi¬ 
ble stroke*. 
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at an angle of 75 0 to the body* while the signs were impressed 
on it a5 though it was more or less vertical (s. fig. ta a). When 


B. signi written horotmuUv {l '*“ left tf> rifht ind rulitftm* w fitting 
(mm 10 battojti. 

FiiSp 12. Tlic (josiiicMi of Uic tabln in vumliug, 
the tablet increased in size it could not be so held; it was 
then laid on something serving as a desk or table at righi angles 
to the body (s. fig. 12 b). 1 Thus the tablet was, as it were, re¬ 
volved widdershins until it came to rest at right angles to the 

* S, pp. 10-u. 


Al Sign written from lop to bottom bui Crrfumns rumour 
(mm ri#ht ip left 
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body; but, Although it was turned back through an angle of 
45°, the signs were still written as before so that, when the text 
was read in the new perpendicular position, they appeared 
to lie on their backs with their faces turned upwards. As this 

Pfiziili'-t firrHTkJ C/J5J u'&i Jorm hahtf 1 JMMMfJ 

Jiicodm 

Kiflh Urui B-l Nitr Ur Shsiruppak O.-Bab- Ck-Ais 

(^S ^ g2= S2^M EEf=T •sJP MO 'tad' 

^ <21 v o=* 

•£? 

Feo. ij. The changing position angle <>f the signs. 

change took place within the pictographic period, it can be 
traced clearly In the angle at which die pictography of which 
the origin can slill be recognized, arc drawn. For example, that 
depicting tile human head shows it in the natural upright posi¬ 
tion on the primitive tablet from Kbh, while on the tablets of 
Uruk II—I it now leans back and now lies back (s. p. 35 fig. 12), 
thus reaching the position in which it is ever afterwards drawn 
both in pictograpiis and in cuneiform signs (s. fig. 13}. 

The direction in which the oldest scribes drew the signs was 
already at an early date mostly the same as that followed in the 
latest form of writing. Thus, while some of the earliest picto¬ 
graphy are face-views, most are of objects in profile, and these 
always have the face looking to the right, while the back is 
towards die left. Further, on the presumably safe assumption 
tliat the scribes were normally right-handed, the signs would be 
made with the broad head at the left end and the narrow point 
at the right side, as they would thus be most easily written. 
Since, too, the original method of writing the strokes ran down¬ 
wards towards the writer or parallel to him From left to right, 
signs pointing 111 an opposite direction could not be made with 
equal firmness; they were dicrefore eliminated whether acci¬ 
dent ally or deliberately. First, dir revolution of the tablet resulted 


'JII $L'B * to cast down ’ 
Fjg. 14. Awkward stroke eliminated. 


in many cases in their automatic disappearance (s. fig. 14). 
Second, the scribes consciously got rid of them; for example, 
when ihcy converted the pictographic \<z>^ (rising) sun* into a 
sign composed of cuneiform strokes, they wrote it not as ^but 





as 
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thus avoiding most of die- strokes which they disliked. 1 
Alternatively, in the few- cases in which signs containing such 
strokes survived after the period of pictography, the scribes 
deliberately reversed them ($. fig. 15). When once this had 
happened, all the signs could be made with equal ease. 

Frimiiirr ftmul Cbtfjjcj! Jexms 


l'«b 


Uruk 


HH-=> 


juffidai 

Nasr 


Ur 


Shumppalc 


O ’Bib 


O.-Am- 


-m 


(Gudca) rerl^tJ- (Assyrian texts) MUL ‘etmsiellftticm' 
Fie. 15- Reversed signs 


The result of these processes was that the scribes of the classi¬ 
cal periods were limited to strokes or four main types (T t > , , 

¥ ^) > with an additional stroke not so frequently employed (<). 
These were set at various angles to our another and drawn in 
such a wav that, if two strokes intersected one another, the 
horizontal stroke was generally made before the vertical stroke 
which cut it but was not cut by it. The signs were thus formed 
into groups of diverse patterns; and each group, composed of 
anything from one to twenty-seven such wedges in the classical 
script, constituted a single symbol or ' signreproducing an 
object or representing a sound in a purely conventional form. 
In drawing such a group the horizontal strokes were generally 
made before the vertical strokes, which cut them and were not 
cut by them.* 

During the long period for which the cuneiform script re¬ 
mained in use, the signs naturally underwent considerable 
transformation, to which early and late copies ol the same text 
recovered at different depths in buildings by excavation bear 
primary witness (5. pL 18, 2) but which can be traced through 
every stage in the development of the individual signs. 4 Thus 
there were the peculiar! tics of certain individual scribes or schools 
of scribes, such as the sloping forward as seen in ff for a, which 
is characteristic especially of t he so-called 1 Cappadocian ’ texts. 3, 

* Cp- Dei me! Sumfr, Gramm, 13. 

1 Ass. iffu i'Ebcling K.A.R,i. 1 111 O- ii 71 * p, 65). 

*De Morgan in R 4 . Tr.xxvn {NS, Xl) S 4 a (where (he reJcftnee U 
actual!v to sigiu rm ntoto-EIsunile tablets!. 

* Cp. Deitnc! op. cit. 15. 1 Smith *C. I.C.T.’ t 5. 
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The tendency, too, towards a cursive script, first noticeable in 
the smaller signs of the first Babylonian dynasty (c. 3169-1870 
B.C.), was another important factor in modifying the appearance 
of the signs. Henceforth two tendencies showed themselves, 
the one towards a Neo-Assyrian style as seen especially on the 
tablets from the great library of Ashurbatripal (668-626 b.c.) 
at Nineveh, and the other toward that of the tablets of the 
Neo-Babylonian empire (604-538 b.c,) - During this long period 
five main lines of development reveal themselves. First, con¬ 
verging lines become parallel, whereby {£> becomes AB 
cow ’; second, the number of parallel lines is reduced and fairly 
stabilized, whereby becomes £\*~GAL * greatthird, com¬ 


ponent groups of s trokes within a sign arc assimilated in appearance 
to other signs with which they have no inner connexion, whereby 

rftr becomes t|TSf= <Sj 4 G ‘bead’ through assimilation to *=TT 

si and jfc pa, kat} fourth, similar signs fall together, as when 
O SAR ‘3600; abundance’ and 0 DUG ‘good' are merged in 
O or ^ SAR * 3600; abundance’ and DUG' good fifth, one 
sign is developed into two signs, as when f^> ti , flA is diflctcn 


dated into ^ - *TTT o& and a - Occasionally, too, the 

scrilies in certain centres, for example at Nuzi, showed a ten¬ 
dency to use a sign of simple pattern to avoid the complex 
types, suchas *-*|(/ifor rfior ^ qa for & a an ^ 

although the values were not exact; 1 but this practice had 
no wide currency. 

These and similar principles, visible at work modifying the 
forms of signs as the centuries passed, did not of course operate 
uniformly or to an equal extent in every period or locality where 
the cuneiform script was in use; and the Neo-Babylonian 
form, although it had several centuries more of life, was less 
alfertcd bv them than the Neo-Assyrian type. 

On monuments of stone old methods of writing lingered far 
into the historical period and on seals it persisted almost to the 
end. Archaic forms of signs were retained, and even in the 
epoch of the first Babylonian dynasty the signs were written 
from above to below and die columns ran from right to left. 
The reader therefore continued to be able to read the signs 
without regard 10 the angle at w hich they lay to him.- [t was 


1 Sieelr ‘ Nuzi * 45-6. 

* S. p. 1 5. [lie scribe; without douhi recognized the signs equally well 
whether they ran down or across the field and would not have had to put 
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only after the old traditions had been forgotten during the two 
centuries or so of Hittite rule that in the Casske period the new 
methods were adopted also in inscriptions on stone. The script, 
however, remained for some time stiff and crude, and a cursive 
style only gradually made its way on official monuments. At 
the same time a consciously archaizing script was not uncom¬ 
mon and was much used right down into Neo- Baby Ionian and 
evenSeleucid 1 limes. A peculiarly Assyrian script was developed 
c. 2000 b,c.; this was more regularly and symmetrically written 
and generally of a less cursive type than the Babylonian. Ver¬ 
tical writing, however, seems to have remained the rule on seals 
of every period and locality with the exception that a few late 
Gassitc arid Middle-Assyrian seals have horizontal legends (s. 
pi. 9); the script on all seals is archaistic and still or stylized. 

7. The Arrangement of the Text 
On the earliest tablets no attempt was made to break up the 
text into lines or columns or to arrange the words in logical 
order.* Thus the small rectangular and oval tablets from 
Uruk IV and other primitive tablets from elsewhere for the 
most part had no division of the surface by horizontal or vertical 
lines to guide the reader in making out the sense, and the signs 
were more or less uniformly distributed over the available space 
without regard to the sense (s, pi. t, 3). 

So soon, however, as tlie tablets increased in size, a rudi¬ 
mentary division of the text into compartments was attempted 
(s. p. 40'fig. 1 6). Thus tablets from Uruk TV already occasionally 
had horizontal lines dividing the text into two or three com¬ 
partments running from above to below (s. pi. 2, 2); and a very 
few from Jamdai Nasr had the text divided by vertical lines into 
Columns (s. p. 40 fig, 17)’ while within such bands or columns 
the signs were still arranged without regard lo order.* The 

ilictDScIvm in impossible positions to read a text ■which ran a different 
direction 10 that usually current, as sometimes supposed 5. W luckier Gn. 

Hamm* vii-vui). _ 

1 Antiochus Soter (qBo-aiia/i o,c.) had a text recording hi* restoration oI 
Esagila and Ezida, temples in Babylon and Borsippn , In J'o a.e., wntltu 
in an archaic form of the Babylonian script (Rswlimoti C.I.lV.iV v 
* Cp. Thuioau-Datigin Qmiif. xi-xli and Falkemtein Untk 11-1? 

> The text on some of the earliest proto-Fla mite tablets, dated c- 3000 b.c. , 
i* inscribed in vertical column*, but it is sometimes necessary to set the 
columns horizontally with thr liegianing at the ri^lit side in order to 
make tlie groups of signs nitily intelligible (Dc Morgan in Jt. J. 7"r. xxvii 
[XJ. xi 1 * 37 ). 
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next stage, made necessary by tbe introduction of still larger 
tablets, while already visible in Uruk IV and Fairly common in 
Uruk IT 1 -H, was fully developed in Jamdai Nasr; the surface 
was not divided into regular columns but had one or more 
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E-’io. 17. Tablet From Jamdat Na&r 


vertical lines dividing the groups of signs into cases or compart¬ 
ments, or alternatively it was divided by vertical lines running 
down the whole length of the tablet and gathering the cases 
together one to a column [s. p. 41 fig. 18). Some unusually large 
tablets from Uruk HI and Jamdai Nasr had the text divided 
into columns wide enough to hold several cases or groups of 
signs w r hich arc separated front one another by vertical lines 
(s. p, 42 fig. 19), These vertical lines were very- rarely curved or 
bent in such a way as to take in single signs or groups of signs 
w ritten out of alinement ■ straight lines were the rule. The 
columns thus ruled followed each other from right to left. By the 
1 Derate l Sumfr Gramm. 93-4. 
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lime of the i ablets from Ur the signs were regularly arranged 
in horizontal bands across, often also with columns down, the 
tablets; but the horizontal line was not always drawn {s, p„ 43 
fig. 20), as the scribe acquired skill in keeping the signs in line 



Obverse 




Fm. (8. TaltlrU, from Jamdat Niur, 


as he worked bis way across the surface. Thus the practice 
which was destined to be followed to the end was fully established 
by, if not before, the time of these early tablets from Ur, 

As already said, the earliest scribes began the text at the upper 
right corner of the tablet, namely that nearest to the lip of 
the stylus which was normally held in the right hand, since this 
was the obvious and easiest point of beginning; and they thence 
wrote Lite columns running from right to left while the signs in 
them ran downwards from above to below. When. However, 
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the tablet was swung round through an angle of 45° backwards, 1 
what bad been written from above to below came to be written 
From left to right, and the columns necessarily followed suit. 
This method finally prevailed largely because the scribe's hand 






Fm. 19, Tablet front jamd&i Niisr. 


thus ceased to spoil what was already written as it advanced over 
the surface.® formerly he had tended to smudge or obliterate 
the first column as he proceeded across it leftwards to the 
second; now he proceeded rightwards away from each sign as 
he wrote it and so ran no risk of spoiling what he had alreadv 
written. 

There was normally no division between words by spacing 
them or by inserting any kind of stops; but | was employed 
very occasionally by ordinary OkbAssyrian and quite fre¬ 
quently on the so-called ‘Cappadocian* tablets* and^ regularly 
in the Persian text at Bid tun as word-dividers. 1 * The division of 
a word between two lines was generally avoided, The scribes 
usually preferred, when writing on day-tablets, to run on over 
tile edge of the tablet, whether straight on if it was a matter 
1 S. pp. 34-6, 

* Already in (hr Old -Baity Ionian period a tablet hi which Lhe column* 
on (hr gbvrjN? wdc are read fmm right to left is a freak ;De Genouillae In 
R.A. xx\ 124-6], wb^rt a syllabary with ihr Sumerian lext In Uir right 
and (he Babylonian lexi in tlie (eft column i* published, 

1 CrH* in ‘J.NTS.’ 1 and Smith *C.T.C T.‘ f 6. 


*S. p. iflfin.*. 
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r ^ ver y signs or obliquely upwards if several remained 
be written, in order to finish the word before proceeding to 
»ext line. If, however, the text was divided into columns, 
especially when it was carved on a fine monument of stone 


such as was the Code of Hammurabi, the scribe or carver did not 
generally run over the line of the column but divided the word, 
finishing it on the next line; in such cases he normally put the 
overflowing signs not at the beginning but at the end of this 
line,' which then contained nothing but these few signs. Excep¬ 
tions, however, to these rules are not uncommon. If the signs 
were too few to fill the available space, they might be spaced 
widely for the purpose, but there was no rule governing the 
practice of the scribes on this point. 

In important texts the sentence or ‘section* 1 was often 
marked ofTby a line or lines drawn across the tablet: forexample, 

‘ Cp, C. H. ia 26-f-w. xxv [xitx) b 103-4. 

3 Acc. jedfiu or hziAii 1 section marked Dti hy Ji urr; ' Von Sodeu ^..t . xi m 
*6 and 1 -andsberger oito ittiiu iv-x, citing an instance vrhen the icr [intis or 
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the sections on copies of the Code of Hammurabi on clay-tablets 
and on the original tablet containing the Middle-Assyrian laws. 
Further, in these laws the first sign of each section is slightly set 
back so as to stand out of alinement with the rest of the text. 
Alternatively, the space of a line was left blank. In poetry the 
verse may be divided into halves or quarters by deepening or 
prolonging the strokes of the final sign in the stich, and the 
strophe may be marked off by horizontal lines at its end.* 
Acrostic devices, too. serving a similar purpose are not un¬ 
known. 5 In some texts the lines or sections are numbered in 
groups, for example, by putting the numeral * to’ (^) before 
the beginning of every tenth line; 5 or the number of lines in 
each column or in the whole tablet is given.'* 

The methods of turning over a tablet to continue the text of 
the obverse on the reverse side varied considerably in die primi¬ 
tive period, and rules are difficult to Formulate.* 

On tablets from Uruk IV—II1 II no definite rule apparently 
was followed, but most were probably turned over the lower 
edge. The tablets from Jamdat Nasr 6 with several columns of 
text first allow the practice of the scribes to be observed and 
formulated. Occasionally the tablet was turned over its side like 
a leaf ol a modem book, when the writing was continued as on 
the from except that the columns might run sometimes from 
right to left and sometimes from left to right; it was then, if 
a summary was required, turned upside down, and this began 
at the left comer. The commonest method, however, was to 
dim the tablet over its bottom or lower edge, when the writing 
was continued at the right or the left upper comer; it began 
with almost equal frequency at cither point in the early period. 
There are a few vitriations from these rules, chiefly on tablets 
from Uruk and Jamdat Nasr; of these, which are of slight 
importance, the most remarkable is the habit of continuing the 

lines are wrongly countedand lienee ‘ register ’ on sculptured work (Wddncr 
i n A.Of. vnj 178-0113); further Sum. l)UR= Ass, titmi ‘lurnl, paragraph* 

(lliompm 11 66 i t a, 4 : s. Meier in O.Lz sun 25), as well as h%ni 

or iiKtr 4 passage, paragraph ’ (Thure* u-Dangi R in R.A. xxxti 27-8) -nd 
pirtv 4 chapter; portion occupying a whole table! ’ (Thureau-Dangin ibid. 99; 
<p. lawisbrrger St Bauer in ^./l. xxxvn 62* and Schuster ibid, xijv 246}, 

' King ‘Creation* I cxiv-v; s, Zimmcrn in ^.,1, vru ta 1 -4. 

1 S - P* * Langdon in R..4, xiv 79 ft i«l. 

♦ Clay * Y.B,T.* 1 t5 . 

1 Langdon * Piet. Inter.' iii-iv and FalkcroiriD Uruk 12. 

* At Jamdat Nasr lhe convex side of the tablet was the obverse and the 
flat side the reverse, contrary 1 to ihe usual Sumerian practice. 
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text of the obverse for a Tew columns on the reverse, then turn¬ 
ing the tablet completely over and finishing rhe text from the 
left comer of the remaining space on Ihc reverse in such a way 
that it was upside down to the columns which had just been 
written. At Shuruppak * the custom was, when the tablet held 
several columns of text, to turn it over the lower edge and begin 
again at the right upper comer and continue thence bv columns 
to the left upper comer, namely in the opposite direction to 
that followed on the front (s. lig. 21]; and this practice became 
thenceforth the rule with all large tablets with few except ions.* 
The reason for this custom was that the writer thus continued, 
running over the bottom, in the same column as it were as 
that in which the previous text had been written, even though 
he did so at the risk of damaging what he was writing as lie 
proceeded by columns from the right to the 
left instead of from the left to the right side 
of the tablet. 

In thus turning the tablet over its bottom, 
which became the rule with tablets of every 
size, die scribe did not usually leave the 
bottom or lower edge blank but continued 
the text over it before proceeding on to the 
reverse, so that he lost no available writing- 
space, since the edges were generallv wide 
enough, owing to the thickness of the tablets, 
to take several lines of text. Similarly, when 
writing on the reverse side overran the sur¬ 
face, it was continued for a line or so on the 
upper edge until it came of necessity to an 
end- If space for writing was still required, 
the scribe might use die left edge of the 
obverse, starting at the point from which he 
had commenced writing the text; but the 
opposite right edge was never used except 
very rarely when the ends of the lines of 
the obverse overflowed on to it. This Gael 
serves to show' which is the obverse and which the reverse of 
the tablet, the beginning and end of the text. 

1 At Shuruppak due obverse anil reverse (idea are not distinguished by 
being flat or convex, 

1 Such us the longer table U of the period of Urukagina, on which die 
writing began in the left upper corner on the reverse as on tile obverse side 
(Dcimei Sumer. Gramm, 14}. 
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The curious tablets described above' containing Accadian 
words on one side in the cuneiform script and on the other side 
the words transliterated into Greek letters («. pL 18, i) were 
turned over from right to left; if they arc turned over from top to 
bottom, the writing on the reverse side is found to be upside 
down,* This peculiarity cannot be explained as a harking back to 
ancient custom; it must rather be due to Greek influence. 1 

8. From Picture to Symbol 

In the tablets from Kish Lhere is a mere handful of signs of a 
very simple form, and nothing can be said or the development 
of die script there at this very early epoch. The next collection 
from this centre hardly falls within the primitive period. 

In Umk IV the forms of the signs ar e remarkably free from 
variation compared with those of Uruk III—II or Shuruppak, 
and their number is considerably below those of those other 
collections. It is not that pictography was being forced into 
a greater uniformity of style: for in the first place the charac¬ 
terization of die signs as pictorial is already true of only 
a relatively small number of them and, secondly, it is just the 
pictorial signs wjlicit show the most marked variations in the 
following periods of their development. It is rather that these 
tablets are so near the first beginnings of writing that the diverse 
tendencies productive of variation have not yet had time to 
work themselves out. Whether these tablets from Uruk IV 
represent the actual first essays at writing is disputed; but the 
fact that many signs have already ceased to be in any true 
sense pictures of the objects which they are in ten ted to represent 
suggests that a stage in which all die signs in use were fully 
pictoria I already lay far behind them. At the same t ime 7 uniform 
as the signs at U ruk IV may be. the peculiarities of various scribes 
can still be recognized; and this, too, suggests some previous 
develop me ut. A completely standardized style ofimpression is 
hardly reached before Shuruppak, where individual signs still 
continue to exhibit variations. The reasons for this lingering 
tack of uniformity are probably that the stylus had not yet been 
standardized, and that the practice of distributing the signs over 
the surface of the tablet, and often in small compartments with¬ 
out regard to order, compelled a certain amount of adaptation 
to Lhc space available for them. 

' S. p. 30, * Pinches ttt ■ PJS.B,A‘ xxiv 109. 

’ For WW jrqAtrtrrvxoi arc mentioned already by the beginning' of the 
tint century a.t>. 1 Lucian Am. 44). 
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In che earlier texts From Uruk, although the forms of the signs 
are fixed, the manner of drawing them varies with the whim 
of the scribe. For example, the same sign may consist of four 
strokes meeting at haphazard or of two intersecting strokes, 
and the number of these may vary considerably; but in the 
later texts the complex tend to give place to the simple forms. 


Uruk 
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1 Heaven, sky * 



Fin. 22. Early cuneiform signs. 



The same tendencies are at work also at Jamdat Nasr and 
L 7 r (s, fig. 22), This fact also contributed not a little to the 
degeneration of the original pictographs, for varieties of hand¬ 
writing were not checked by the growing conventionalization 
of the script. 

The character of every sign was originally pictographk, and. 
the picture remained recognizable for a varying period of time. 
Sometimes nature as well as art must he invoked in identifying 
the source of this or that sign when its form has become obscured 
and so ceases to strike the eye or catch the imagination, For 
example, the origin of the sign for a scorpion (s. p, 48 fig. 23 a), 
a ship (s. p. 48 fig. 23 B} and a fold or pen (s. p. 49 fig. 330), 
becomes obvious when their latest forms have Ijcen traced back 
to their source and the earliest forms, thus revealed, are com¬ 
pared with the representation of that object in art. 

Already, however, in the earliest texts there arc many picto- 
graphs or signs representing objects of which the identity is not 
immediately apparent, while others have been so far conven¬ 
tionalized that the objects depicted cannot be identified at all. 
Thus in Uruk IV the picture of the aurochs is dear, at Jamdat 
Nasr it Is hardly to lie recognized, and at Shuruppak it k quite 
unrecognizable; but the ox, seen in profile, can hardly be 
identified even in Uruk IV, and fcquite unidentifiable at Jamdat 
Nasr. The sign for a sheep, obviously a head depicted full face 
with eyes, nose arid mouth, roughly represented by cross-lines, 
is already completely con veil tion ali zed in Uruk IV (®, p. 49 fig, 
24}, The reason for this distinction between pictographs whose 
subjects are obvious ant! those whose subjects are not easily or 
cannot be recognized Is that those signs that represented objects 
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rarely seen remained truly pictorial, while common objects 
came to be hastily scrawled as the scribes ceased to bestow 
pains on them; thus they rapidly deteriorated and became 
mere conventional representations of actual objects. Occasion¬ 
ally, too, the original object presented difficulties of drawing 
which the primitive scribes never overcame. There were also 
signs devised to represent abstractions, for which the scribes 
used symbols whose origins were easily forgotten and which 
were therefore readily conventionalized. 

Again, in Unit III—II, and especially at Ur, a noticeable 
change in the script is the greater thickness of the lines, which 
increases for some time to come; the causes of this change arc 
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the transition from drawing to imprinting the sign and the 
coarser stylus which was required for this method and which 
came to be preferred as increasing the legibility of die signs, 
together with a striving after cursive forms consequent on the 
growing use o f a nd care I css s icss in wri ling. The pic togra p h thus 
underwent marked transformation and even deterioration, and 
the majority lost all resemblance to the object originally de¬ 
picted, becoming indie end nothing but unrecognizable symbols. 

E 
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For example, in the signal for the right and left hands the strokes 
Indicating the fingers became mere lines bearing no relation 
to the lingers of the hand, and those in that for grain were 
multiplied without rhyme or reason (s. fig. 25). So the strokes 
often degenerated into ornament with no Function but to fill a 
vacuum which the scribes, tike the engravers of seals, evidently 
abhorred. Simultaneously curved lines began to disappear 
and to be replaced by straight lines set at angles to one another. 
This conversion of the strokes into wedges finally obscured the 
identity of the piciograph and, except in the rarest cases, it 
became normally impossible to recognize what the picture 
once had been; and, by the time of the Old-Baby Ionian texts, 
the signs had reached what was to all intents and purposes 
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their final form and thereafter underwent but slight modification 
in detail. 

The stock of signs also steadily decreased. Some 900 signs 
have been counted in Uruk IV, and it is conjectured that this 
is scarcely half the total number; Jamdat Nasr and Ur iiave 
about 400 signs or 3 little over that number, it is true that 
approximately 800 have been listed at Shuruppak, but the 
range of subjects here is greatly extended. This reduction on 
the one hand in the number of signs is due to a simplification 
whereby, for example, the thirty-one forms of the signs for UDU 
‘sheep’ in Uruk IV become only three in Uruk III and two in 

‘ Originally the left fore-ami. 

* Originally the inner ride of the left Kami, 

4 Originally the «m rising between the peaks of two mountains (5. Con¬ 
te nau Men. A' Arch. Or. tv 3014}. Such signs prove the Sumerians to have 
lieen originally a people dwelling in mountainous country, not in the fiat 
Babylonian plain. 
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Umk I; these diverse signs, intended perhaps to some extent to 
denote distinct breeds or qualities, have been replaced by one or 
two generic terms, which may be accompanied by qualifying 
terms. As such qualifying terms, for example adjectives of 
colour, can be applied also to oxen and other objects of every 
sort and kind, the number of signs required is greatly diminished 
by their introduction. Another, though uncommon, cause of 
reduction was the merging of two or so similar archaic signs 
into a single modem sign. This process, however, was not an 
immixed blessing; ior although the number of signs was reduced, 
the variety of values or meanings which a single sign could have 
was augmented to the confusion of the reader. 

Any reduction, however, in the number of the signs was to 
a considerable extent if not wholly offset by two opposite ten¬ 
dencies to increase the number of the signs. These were the 
development of a single sign into two distinct signs in order 
clearly to express the various concepts expressed by the original 
simple sign and die formation of compound signs, whether by 
Lhe modification of a single sign into two signs by means of 
additional strokes or by the union of two originally distinct signs 
into a single sign. 

The first process was not very common, and a single example 
of its operation will suffice. The primitive jfj U$' male organ; 

to stand up ’ was differentiated into 5 £T L'S * male organ; man r 
and ■ slave; slave girlThe second process was originated 
at a very early period. The first step was the formation of a 
new sign and of an old sign by some internal modification of it, 
such as the addition of a few strokes, or by joining another sign 

SAC head' 

W 

J head and plant' 

Fig. 26. Formation of compound pictography. 

to it hy means of a ligature. Titus the sign for SAG 1 head ’ was 
converted by the addition of a few strokes, probably represent¬ 
ing the teeth, into that for KA ‘ mouth *; or a plant was linked 
to the human head so as to constitute a composite or double 
sign, of which the meaning is unfortunately unknown (s. fig. 26;. 
The use of ligatures, however, was not developed, and examples 
are few. The second and usual method was to set the component 
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signs side by side and eventually to fuse them into a single 
sign; so signs lor GAL ‘great" and If?'man’ were formed into 
LUGAL' king’ and those for SAL 1 woman’ and KUR 1 mountain; 
Foreign country’ were similarly combined into a single sign 
representing GEA 1 E ' slave-girlfor slave-girls were mostly cap¬ 
tives taken in war in the hilly foreign lands lying to the cast of 
the Babylonian plain. In this example the component signs are 
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still separate in Uruk IV, connected at Jamdat Nasr, and fused 
at Shuruppak as in the late classical form (s. fig. 27), 

This method of forming compound signs, originally devised in 
the earliest period For the expression of quite simple concepts 
which could not be easily represented by ordinary single signs, 
was increasingly used as time went on for the creation of new 
signs expressive of verbal notions. In the archaic texts tolerably 
simple, but in the latest texts the most complex or abstract ideas, 
both nominal and verbal, are thus expressed ($. fig. 28): 
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J to be obscured grieved % 

Fig. aS, Verbal noiiom represented by compound iigiu. 
J Possibly In origin a pic lure of m loaf of bread. 
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The composition of nil such compound signs is not of course 
always so sell-evident as that of those here depicted ($, fig. 29} 
and cannot always be unravelled, but the same or similar prin¬ 
ciples must have underlain them all. 


,__ ftimattr/faiM _ CSututdt/fnRi ra/itf Mra n n t 

Uruk J. N. Ur Sbtituppal O.-Bib.' 

f~~ h h f-f- T- ^ ME * tongue* 
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i S ,H ll Tf If -■* ‘water* 

Yj,|f DIRIG ‘todrift’ 

Fks. 'itf. Types of simpie jnd compound pictography 

Some of the principles of Sumerian pictography have now 
been laid bare, and others remain to he mentioned; and all the 
main pHnd pics or this system may be conveniently brought 

‘ Only such forms ai occur in the Codr of Hammurabi are given, for 
uniformity of comparison. 
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together and summed up at this point (s. pp. 54-5 figs. 30-1), 1 
Tltc Dictograph might reproduce die whole object, like those 
for the tongue ora fish, or a part of it, like that of the ox’s head 
which stood pars pro iota for the whole beast; and it might not 
only indicate the object itself but also express its function, as 
that for the hand and arm served not only for strength but also 
for, respectiveiy t giving and carrying, that for the leg for stand¬ 
ing and going and taking away with other kindred notions, 3 
and so on. Modifications of the original picture might be intro¬ 
duced to vary its sense; thus the addition of strokes to the picture 
of a bare house yielded the sign for an occupied dwelling-place 
and a similar addition to the picture of a jar showed that it was 
full, while a variation in the number and arrangement of these 
signs indicated the commodity of which it was full [s. p, 53 
fig. 29)A good example of this process is seen in the modi¬ 
fications of die basic sign for a beast, which seems originally to 
have been intended for an ass (s. p„ 54 fig. 30). There were 
also regular conventions in the use of strokes or wedges. Thus 
two wedges running to a single point represented a pointed 
object, as in the sign fora pig, but running parallel downwards 
they represented an object standing on the ground, as in the 
sign for a bed, and so on. Finally, curved Sines were broken up 
into two or more straight lines, running each in the direction of 
one or other pari of the curve which they represented, as in the 
signs for fire and water, and indeed in many others ( 5 . p. 55 
% 30 - 

The pictographs thus underwent progressive deterioration as 
they became conventionalized; tliis process began, as already 
said, with the signs in most frequent use, but w ith the replace¬ 
ment of strokes by wedges it advanced rapidly until the signs 
soon lost all resemblance to the objects originally depicted by 
them. 


9. From Words to Syllables 

Tlic limitation to*the range of expression possible within the 
Itounds of the Sumerian system of w riting, in which the primi¬ 
tive sign was restricted to depicting visible concrete objects, was 
very severe; but it soon came to be relaxed by various devices,* 
In the first plate, the use of signs depicting concrete objects 

Cp. Unger Bah. Sthr. g-13; $. Rotten in R.&.S.B, 11*40 33-45 for abl« 
of tigro. 

S Mr ' Cp. Dv Morgan in ft. d . Tt. xxvn \.\.$. x0 

• Cp, Falkcmicin Unk 20-43, ' 
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was extended 10 express similar concrete concepts and ana¬ 
logous abstract conceptions. Thus the piclograph consisting 
originally of four crossed strokes terminating in eight points 
and so depicting a star became the ordinary' sign for AN ' sky, 
heaven * and the symbol for DING IE ‘god’; it came to serve also 
for Lhe adjective ‘high’ and a number of other conceptions. 
Again, the pictograph for DU *lcg’ did duty at the same time 
for several verbs including GUB * to stand 1 and GIN 1 to go’ and 
TOM Mo carry off’, 1 and so on. This principle was seriously 
strained when the use of a sign was stretched to make it serve 
for something with which it had no semantic or logical con¬ 
nexion but of which the name had a similar sound. The earliest 
example of this abusive employment of a sign occurs in the 
writing of a proper name occurring on several tablets from 
Jamdat Nasr, whereby *-<!< 77 ‘arrow’ is improperly used for 
77(A) ‘life; to live ‘in A’„V.A/A-77 i: frnay the god) Enlil (grand 
life V The defects of such a system of writing are obvious: am¬ 
biguity is unavoidable, and the range of expression severely 
restricted. The earliest texts, however, were inventories or lists 
of objects, receipts, and so on. and such a system was more or less 
suOkiem for their needs. It was only when the desire to write 
down connected, for example religious or historical, texts arose 
that such a purely pictographic method of expression revealed 
its inadequacy. 

In the second place, a momentous development in the use 
of the script was inaugurated: many signs* were Laken also to 
icprescm syllables. For example, the sign cited above for 77 
J arrow \ which had already been stretched to do duly for 77(A) 

1 life \ came to be used also for ft and til as mere syllables in the 
phonetic spelling of other words. In other words, a sign that 
had originally only a word-value acquired also a syl labic-value 
which could be used in writing any word which consisted of 
that syllable or of wind 1 that syllable was a component element. 
This practice was apparently initiated at Jamdat Nasr, where a 
phonetic ilffwas added to nouns 10 indicate the plural number, 
as in AB-ME 1 ciders ’ and EN-ME ‘ masters Soon other gram¬ 
matical inflexions came lo be so written ; thus tlie texts from Ur 
used a few phonetically written verbal inflexions and comple- 

1 S. p. 61. 

s Fd I krnnc i □ Uruk 37-8, The filial L of TIL * I i te H was comm *snly dmppctj 
in proTumdutioai, which aided the confusion* 

This development was ready facilitated by thr fact dm 1 the vast 
majority qf Sumerian toots were monrjsy liable 3, 
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meats indicating cases. The first phonetically written words 
were MAMA 1 maneh ’ a very common measure of weight, and 
DAM.GAR 1 merchant * in texts from Shuruppak. 1 Neither 
concept could be easily or lucidly represented in pictorial form, 
and both terms were probably foreign, namely Accadian, loan¬ 
words, which would enhance the need of writing them out in 
phonetic form. 

The origin of this device, then, must be sought in the need 
to indicate grammatical relations so soon as words began to be 
strung together in sentences; for these were indicated in the 
Sumerian language by, largely monosyllabic, prefixes and 
affixes attached to the basic root which remained unctiangcd. 
It was also required for foreign words, for referring to persons 
and places 'whose names were not easy to write*, 1 and for in¬ 
dicating the pronunciation of ideograms and ofdiaicctical forms 
in syllabaries for the use of students. At the same time the 
practice of syllabic writing was kept strictly within bounds, and 
common terms such as UDU ‘sheep* and SIB A ‘shepherd * were 
for the mosi part never spelled out at any period, except in 
school-texts and similar works. 

This transition, whereby symbols representing objects or 
words came to denote sounds or syllables, 3 in other words, 
whereby the ideogram * became a phonogram, 5 did not take 
place without difficulty; and this was increased when the need 
arose of adapting signs designed originally For the agglutinative'* 
Sumerian speech to the inflective 7 Accadian language. An 
example of forced adaptation may be seen in the use of the 
ideogram or word-sign for KUA ‘fish* to serve for Art as a mere 
syllable in both languages. The signs as thus used represented 

1 Falkemtein Umk 37 4 sjB 4 

* Ass, Id mbit .{umlsumt tma Qatari Id idbu {ThurraU-Dangii l Morgan 56-7^), 

s As though a row of pictma for ‘eye. can, knot, meat, hymn' did duly 

for and could be read as meaning 1 1 cannot meet him\ 

* A character ° r figure symbolizing the notion of a thing without trx- 
pfremg ita muse, Eke dse Chinese rharsertrs, and pronounced according 
lu the reader’* whim, as thr dgn M -s-* may be read plat or 4 more 'or * in 
addition to* according to the ttinirst. 

■ A symbol or cliaracier representing a spoken sound or phoneme. 

* Adding qualifying words in the form of prefixes or stiffixf^ to die root 
and so Wilding up longer or shorter compound words round the unchanged 
root with a view to exprcsaLnu modifications of its meaning. 

J Indicating the re la lion of the inflected word fo others in the aame 
semence or aspect of the conception which it expresses bv interna] 
modification of die ntoi or by the addition of prefixes and suffixes which 
have no independent existence or meaning. 
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four of the five vowels, namely u t a t l t r, 1 and a large number 
of syllables beginning and ending with a consonant or consisting 
of a vowel + consonant or a consonant + yowcJ; j for neither 
people succeeded in isolating the consonants from the vowels 
and representing them by their own signs. Consequently an 
inordinately targe number of such signs was required to repre¬ 
sent even- possible combination, of consonant and vowel. 3 

Thus tlic possibility of making the cuneiform system of writing 
syllabic or phonetic lay near to hand, but the Sumerians took 
only the first halting steps in this direction; the Babylonians 
succeeded only in developing the syllabic system, thereby 
gaining much in simplicity and intelligibility. The reasons for 
this distinction arc clear. On the one hand the Sumerians had 
liulc need for signs representing syllables, not only because 
those which they were using had been designed to represent 
their own names of comm on objects in daily use, but also because 
their own words were largely monosyllabic and underwent no 
internal alteration through inflexion, which was indicated 
mostly by simple prefixed and suffixed syllables, and compara¬ 
tively few signs with syllabic values sufficed for this purpose 
and to eke out the phonetic representation of awkward words 
that could not be piclorialty represented. On the other hand 
the Babylonians, except when they used the old signs as ideo¬ 
grams, which were foreign to their language, as a kind of short¬ 
hand, were compelled to spell out even- single word by syllables. 
Hence the great development of the syllabic use of these signs 
was their work. In other words, the basis of the Sumerian 
system of writing was word-values, while that of the Accadian 
method was syllabic-values. 

This application of a single script to a dual purpose, namely 
to ideographic and syllabic writing and to two totally different 
languages, had the result that almost every' sign ultimately 
became a poly phone,* to the great confusion of the reader. 
Thus the sign which originally depicted the rising sun came 

1 In ihcix Accadian order Tlujreau-D.iiu;in in A. xxxu 100). 

* A si|£i 1 for coiuonant-fifowt] was c alled kamti I ! Swift h and one for con¬ 

sonant ^vovvd^conranant mam * fin (Haupl in < A. xxxm 66^7), one for 
vowel + consonant called * fulF and one for a vgwd alone; rr^Lr 

* empty* iThureau-Dnngin in J 2..1 xxxn *00=3), 

' For exiimplr, distinct signs were required lor i v 1 r, ib, id r tg, ik 3 il M tsn t 
1 it, if. is, H, Aip di T p, hi, Li* 171 i, ni w p: r qi, n t si T si, li± ci r H f fi w &id f til, Air; 
only nineteen instead of thirty-two signs would be necessary lo represent 
all shese sounds on tlie principle of die alphabet. 

* A sign representing many sound*. 
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to represent over 70 other words (nouns, particles, adjectives, 
verbs] and to serve for some dozen separate syllables ; 1 it was 
also the first element in another 170 or so compound ideo¬ 
grams , 1 and a component element in many others* At tbe 
amc time, as most signs represent a number of different words 
each differently pronounced, there were many signs for many 
syllables.* 

That an ideogram might represent many objects or concepts 
and therefore be read in a number of ways introduced much 
ambiguity and confusion if not actual error into (he interpre¬ 
tation of written texts, and two important devices were invented 
to hetp (lie reader in his task, the use of ideographic signs with 
determinative value and of syllabic signs as phonetic comple¬ 
ments. 

The determinative sign wan one pul Ijcfore or after an 
ideogram to indicate the general class to which the object 
denoted by it belonged; such classes were those comprising 
deities, men and women, beasts and birds and fishes, plants 
and trees, objects of wood or leather, stones, rivers, towns and 
countries, and so on. The placeof the determinative sign, though 
originally variable, was already fixed at Shuruppsik, where URU 
1 city * preceded and A 7 * place* followed the term qualified, as 
the^ continued to do ever afterwards. Thus might by 

itself be read, as said above, either APIA ' plough' or EAGAR 
■ ploughman ’ ; in the former case the sign for GlS 1 wood in the 
latter that for LV J maii’ was commonly prefixed to it to show 
how it was to be read. So, too, Babylon was called E.-i-DlAGIR 
* the gate of god (place) \ where A7 showed that a place 
on earth was intended. In Uruk IV the determinative DIAGIR 
‘god* j>crhaps occurs, while A7 ‘place 1 is first attested at 
jamdat Nasr and LV ‘ man r in a text from Kish contemporary 
v. i tli the.we from Shumppak. The chief pari played by this 
device in this early period was in the scholastic texts from 
Shumppak, which contain a long list of signs and words, for 

Namely u, ltd/1, d iu, ia, dUam, bit, pa-f\ur, ia ih, mg/j, foiJ, of which how- 
ever ;sil are not employed with equal frequency, 

1 Such « that written Ul) - KAtMAR but read % ABA ft * copper*. 

1 for example, the sign ibr ME * oracle * and iSlB 1 augur *, whence SlB 
‘ ia ora elite augury" was derived, might be used for tnt and itb a 5 mrre 
nllsbJer in the writing of other word*: this principle w:ts carried so fur 
tint some syllable* emild l ie represented by several different signs. Inversely, 
as mere vyHahlcs du and could be represented by respectively thirteen 
and eleven different sign*; each sign, of course, had originally stood for a 
distinct word or words (*. p, 06 u. t). 
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example of divine names or fishes or the like, classified accord¬ 
ing lo their nature by determinative signs; the general use of it 
was a subsequent development. 

The phone tic complement, found already in texts from Jamdat 
Nasr, was a simple sign representing a syllable beginning with 
a consonant and ending with a vowel, usually a, which was pm 
after a polyphone to indicate the intended value ; that was the 
one ending with the same consonant as that with which the 
complementary sign began. Thus DU Meg’ stood also for 
GUB 'to stand' and GIN 'to go’ and Tt7Af‘to bring’; which 
was meant was indicated by writing -NA forGM and - 

BA for GUB and -MA for TOM. These additional signs 
were not read or pronounced but merely showed visually which 
of the various values home by the sign was intended by the writer.’ 

The final complication w'as the invention of ‘secret writing ' 2 
for the purpose of cipher or code and possibly musical notation; 
few examples of this device are known, and the decipherment 
of such examples as have been recovered is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. 3 

Ultimately then the Sumerians succeeded in Isolating the 
vowels and representing them by distinct signs, but they failed 
to isolate the consonants and so to represent them by dis¬ 
tinct signs. The reason for the success with the vowels was 
that these four sounds represented actual words in their lan¬ 
guage, 4 so that the signs for the vowels as it were fell ready made 
into their hands; the reason for their failure with the consonants 
was that the consonants, unlike the vowels, had no existence 
as separate words, so that there were no signs at hand to serve 

* Hence written GLH(NA) or CLN*\ GUB(BA) or GUB**, T&M{MA) 
or TOM MA in modern tiamliteiatioiu s. p. 571 The accents, such n i hai on 
TOM , art also a modern device to indicate which of the five signs for Tl-M 
(converttiorally written 77 Af, TUM, TL M, TUM t , Tt/A/j) 3Lands in the 
cuneiform text. 

1 Ace. rdfitix and ftiritfu or fsinStu (Ebding in lxj; 535 s ; t- 

Zimmeru ibid. UottV 434-5) and USSnu meaning literally a 1 strange 
tnngtte * 1 Landsberger in Oppenfuim 177-80 . 

1 E.g. Frank Sir. Alt. 49 , HO. One such text (Ebeling K.A.R.l. 1 1) is per¬ 
haps an example of musical notation [Galpin * Music of the Sumerian* 1 
42-50). Another, dated about the 17th. century E.c., in which the manu¬ 
facture of glass i» described in a script using all the rarest values of the signs 
(Gadd i: Thompson in‘Iraq’ III 87-96), is obviously designed to pirjerve 
a trade-secret. 

■ Such as A 1 Water' and E ‘ trench 1 Conventionally the ideographic value 
may l»e written in capital letters and thr syllabic value in <,tna1l letters, for 
the convenience of the modem reader. 
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for them. The Egyptians, again, owing to the nature of their 
language, succeeded with the consonants but failed with the 
vowels, and thus enormously reduced the number of signs re* 
quircd for the phonetic representation of a word. 1 

In this elaborate system the form of the script and the use 
of the signs were to all intents and purposes fully developed: 
by the time of Uruk I (r. 2900 b.C,), and Lhe direction of the 
writing and the arrangement of the words according to then 
logical position in the sentence were lived by the lime of Eanna- 
lum, priest-king of Lagash (c. 2850-281;5 B.C.}, and neither was 
substantially modified during a period of nearly three thousand 
years. 1 

to. Scholars and Scribes 

The complex system of writing invented by the Sumerians 
and developed by the Ac radians was a ' secret treasure * or 
‘mystery* 5 winch the layman could not be expected to under¬ 
stand and which was therefore the peculiar possession of a pro¬ 
fessional class of clerks or scribes. 4 

Although in most periods or at any rate in the most enlightened 
period* of Accadhn history a fair number of laymen could read 
if not write the cuneiform script, the bulk of the population 
had recourse lo professional scribes to write what they wanted 
for them, as elsewhere hi the ancient and modem East: 5 for 
scribes often added their names after those of the witnesses on 
legal documents which they had drawn up. The party to the 
contract did not sign his name but had simply * to seal’ the tablet 
while the day was still moist with his ‘seal* (s. pi. 13,2) ; 6 iThe 

' S. pp- 133-6. 

1 The latest tablet that >:a« be dat'd records an eclipse of (Jw atm on 
23 October J b,i:. Schaumberjter in A tail. Or. xu i-y-87). 

• Ass, m/trte kaSimto (Strcck Asmbampal u 254-5 1 13) or pituiilu, of which 
Nabu was the inventor (Rawlinson 4 C.I.W.A.’ v 43 d 32]. 

* That DUBS Ail and laftfr iiki ‘administrator of taxes* arc equated in a 

native syllabary (Dr Genoulibc in R.A. xxv 124 i 28) shows how varied the 
scribe's duties must have been. Already under the 3rd dynasty of Ur (r. 2408- 
2301 b.C.) scribes were important administrative officers (s. Schneider in 
Onecf, xv 64-86) \ but their continued connection with the priesthood is re¬ 
tire ted by the use of the same ideogram for priest and scribe even in Neo- 
Baby Ionian texts (San Niro to Rfthtjqtuilm 143). S. pp, 88 -Cp, 

‘ A«. baiatmt and. Aiia.f&si Mms-Arnoll *C,D. A.],. 1 U|2, yig-'jn; ; San 
( 6 dd 16 RtfkLufuttitn 135-40); also gitrdiit ‘to br rolled" and lu^ntrtt 'to rail’ 
in reJetcrtce to . vlimkf-scab ^ft-iller "ENV u IDS b Chiem 'JEN,’ iv US) 
15, 47 331.1 13; Lcwy in Oruni- xi 331*. quoting an uupublished tablet fur 
the ctuudvr ibemr , and ioa hltt Stt.T.fiti bardn;u ‘to seal witii die writing 
uf the names’ [Landsbergcr orut inUir 68,,^]. 
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liad none, he pressed the “nail’, 1 usually of his thumb (s. pi. 14, ij„ 
or the ‘ fj Jngc !i or : comerof his garment f$. pi. 14,2) on the day* 
so that it left its imprint on it as a permanent record. The seal, 
which was usually engraved with its owner's name, served not 
only in place of a signature but also as a mark of assent to a 
contract. The mark, however, neither of the nail , in thr days 
before the science of finger-prints, nor of the fringe could serve 
such a purpose; the former, therefore, was simply the mark of 
an illiterate person's assent to a contract which was attested by 
witnesses, whereas the latter proved symbolically by its contact 



A, Two™iical wndgt* <m *n Attsdinn 
cylmdcr^ral 



t>a ± taldist r«on * C D. hf uybi nn a ha*e 

bare of thimir, or throne. 

Fig. 31*. Nabu's emblems [A) on a cyltnikr-scai and 
£OD] on boundary^ tone*. 

with die tablet that the wearer of the garment bound I us person 
to fulfil the obligation into which he was entering.* 

Acc- iuf>ru m I*. San Nicolb Rtthlstftulitn 139', 140-1). especially m kirn 
kmukkilu iuiiurht il.kun ' hr iuu put liU naiJ ins 1 eat] of his seal ’ 1 |ohm 

‘ ADD/ 1 365 1 +). 

* Acc rislt)ikt* m I*, ibid. 140-1 \ especially In titiklaSu *fma ^hmukkitu 
’hi* fringe in place of his. (stone) seal’ Clay in 1 B-E.U. 1 V xv 55 ro-n ; 
t. Ungnad in O.Lz. m 163-4 and 4 ? 9 )- 

x Bah. qatrra or qennu (a. Lcwy in Orient, xt 313*), 

* Occasionally one party impresses ills nail and another his fringe on (he 
'imc document (Clay in ‘ B.E.U.P/ xiv Sti case 17-18). 

■ Cp. KovdiaLrr in jY.A'Jtii. 30. 34 and G.Rti. 111-7. Boyer in SD. u 
SM1 ® _ 1 8, So, when a husband divorced hi* wife, utsiktala i&tuq ‘ he cut her 
fringe ' or, in other worth. severed her connexion with himself iLands- 
herger ana ittiht (|t> ii jo); rimlhriy Jesus, when the woman with an issue 
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The needs therefore of the temples and the government as well 
as of the civil population brought a large professional class of 
scribes into being, and these formed a powerful guild whose 
patron deity was the god Nabu, the Biblical Nebo; 1 his emblems 
were the tablet and wedge nr the wedge without the tablet and 
the stylus (s- p. 63 fig. 32)/ and he was described as ‘the inventor 
of the writing of the scribes’/ ‘the unrivalled scribe’/ and 'the 
scribe of the gods, wiclder of the reed-pen’/ The goddess 
Nidaba or Nisaba/ who was called the ‘universal scribe’ 7 or 
secretary general and the ‘great scribe of heaven’/ and a god 
called Hani or Hava, her consort, described as * lord of the seal ’ 
or ‘sealed tablet’ and the ‘god of scribes’/ are occasionally 
mentioned as patrons of learning, Il} while the goddess Be I its in, 
whose stylus was said to Ire lapis Lazuli and cornelian, 11 is known 
as secretary to the queen of the underworldJ z 

The art of writing was studied in a school called a 1 tablet- 
house’, 13 of which one was attached to each of the most important 
temples, 14 and in these sthoob not only boys but presumably 

of blood ‘fytaTQ tow tepturrt&Qu rev tfi^nlov ml to 3 'Malt ht ai), remarked 
*£ avTov SuVajitf c^AffoMrai- (Mk. v* 30). The garment represented the 
person who wore it, 

* Hebi\ T3} (Isa. xlvi r} + * Cp. Stdnmctzcr Gr$nzsUinr 165-6. 

* Acc. bdnu liiri tups&mili (Rawlinsoa * C-I.W*A/ 33). 

4 As*. ttipjar U fondn (EbcLing K-AMJ UH 15). 

1 Ass, tupsar ildni jdbit *]dn*lwppi (Schrader K B. iv 102-3 I 3), and bR 
qin-fuppi (Zimmcrn i! r KM r R, 156-7 4i> vi a). 

* The 1 reed-pen * or 1 stylus h [Sum. U mentioned in a test of 

Cnijca of Ijgafh 1/. 2425 »*C,} ^ ihc cmbletn of Nhaba (Thurcau-Dangin. 
S* A. K p, 94-5 4 25), and it and the 1 cablet 1 i Bab. f£ r k m ) in one of Lipst- 
tditax of lain {t, 2250 b,c>) a* her emblem? (Be GtnouiUac in RJL ssv- 150 
« 21, 25). 

T Ass + lufis&r kali (Peiser in K. B. 11 48—9 2 59 )~ 

I Sum. DUBJsAR-MAJfi (Schell in 0 . L%. v« 954-^,^]]. 

* Dab. bflitm kunuk {Lbngdon ’S, B. P. T 156^; *, *Bab. Lit/ 141-2) and 
A±s_ ilu M lupsarri rLuckcnbill 4 Sennacherib F 147 2 19 

^day ^Y.B T/128 vi ^ 

II E be Eng Tad md Ltbm I 147-8 30 F J5-6. 

Jensen in KM, vi i 190- 1 v 47, where die is called (upsarrat irsitm 
‘ female scribe of the (under)world ’ (i. Drimd Bab „ 200/2455-6)’ 

here irithtm mean? the underworld as ihe is kneeling before Errahkigal, 
quern of liie underworld a Von Sorim In £.A. kli 233-6). She u abci 
called taruMArita 4 female secretary 1 (Muas-ArnoU *C.D.A.L/ 1076: t, 
Dhofme RJtM. 137;- The was perhap*:- properly .1 1 registrar uf 

Land 1 (Von Sodrn) r 

A»u bit fuppMc (Ebcling K-AJLL HE ii 122 0. 10)^ 

'* E.g, ar Nippur ijiilprcchi k Explorations 1 512-25) and Sippat (!kheU 
Sippvr 30-4), 
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girls* might learn to read and write; but such a place was, as 
its name suggests, nothing but a writing school, 2 and another 
type of school called the ‘house of wisdom’ 3 gave what higher 
education was required. The patrons of these institutions, too. 
were naturally Nabfl and Nidaba or Nisaha. To proceed lo 
such a place was ‘to enter the house of wisdomV where ‘the 
wise men who dwell in the house of wisdom’ 3 were to be found 
guarding tlic mysteries. There presumably the youthful aspirant 
for a learned career, seated on benches of stoue without backs 
(s.pL 27),*studied mathematics and astronomy, medicine, magic 
arts and theology, and all the varied branches of * the learning 
and the tongue of the Chaldacans'. 7 The motto therefore of 
the school at Sippar was not inappropriately the prayer 

* May he who sits in the place of clerkly lure shine like die suit! '* 

and he certainly deserved to shine and be held in honour; for 
the Course in ‘the learning and tongue of the Chaldaeam’ did 
not last for three years, as Daniel thought,* but from childhood 
to manhood, as the master declared in the charge quoted below 
to his pupil. 

The method of instruction can be studied in a tablet con¬ 
taining a dialogue in which ihe ‘master’ 1 * converses with his 
pupil, saying: 

* Come in 10 the college of scholars, die courtyard [of the school |; 

1 The * woman scribe * (Sum. S4L D(fJt,SAlf m = Bab. fupiarraW*), usually 
a pries tea. is no i uncommon in OLd-Babylonian texts (Pinches * G.T.’ vi 
34 b 18, 35a r8, Ranke * B.E.U.P,' vi i 7 33-3) ; and un Aramaean woman 
it described :is ^A.BA "female scribe* (». p. 16), Further a document 
' which a woman lias written’ (Asi. !ti tinniltu (dj|kn) is mentioned in two 
Assyrian letters (Harper xm 13(17 R. 4 13(16 R. 6). 

1 What does the Sum- £-DL'D a,i — Acc. iubst fuptrrli (Ds Cenouillac in 
R,A. xxv lag) prtcbtly denote? 

1 Ass. bit mutr.mr lEbeling K.A.R.I. 1 122 g) 

1 Ass. frib (Afi) mummi (Meissner Ik Rost in B.A.S^S, in 334-7.^ lt ). 

1 Bab. tiiqiitu far epr^rifu aiib bit rmmrnu fat mumm* {Langdon jXotfbab. 
Koiugsmtthr, 356-7 i 33, where the nam. murmnu standi for the gen, mummi). 

4 Gp, Hdpre^tT^^oohroomiWiLhnrmaFkaldy 
well preserved lwncfoe$ p daied t, aooci n.c., have hern rjtfitvaicd at Mari 
(Burrows "What mean ihc Stones?" *83)- * Dan. i 14. 

1 Sum,-Acc. H SW<UN-TLLlKBXAAt.DUBSAR**-KAlBAmAR-DiM 
HBrE ( Schdl Sippar 33J. 11 Dan. i 5. 

w Ass- ummdmi. This term originally denoted any skilled worker or master 
workman, whatever craft or trade he followed, and was applied especially 
to clerks of various grades. Here the ammdmi ls a sehooMaster, and he 
nftm appears as head of die school and library- attached to a temple 
(Weidner A\d. lO 1 ), acting as librarian and archivist {s* pp. 74-5; ep, Schell 

¥ 
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come in, my son T fandj sit si [my feet]. Come, let me speak to thee 
(and) open thou [thine] care. 

From thy childhood to [thy] manhood thou hasr sat at school; hast 
thou leantt the writing art and knows! not the signs thereof ? 

* What is there that t know not? T 

' What dost thou [know] ? Come, let me ask thee, and [answer thou 
me]! Conic, lei tut speak to thee, and answer thou me ! 

Ask me. and I will tdl thee ivliat is right, that . ,, 

* If thou answers! [me] not, [I wM say to thee]: why [answers! 
thou me not] ? ‘ 1 

Inst ruction therefore was by question and answer and pre¬ 
sumably also by repetition, as all tlie world over. 

The study of writing* involved a knowledge of the old Sume¬ 
rian language as well as of the native Accadian speech to make 
the aspirant not merely ‘a school-scribe Ti but also a master of 
language.* For not only were many of the old texts, especially 
those dealing with religious, liturgical, and magical subjects, 
entirely Sumerian, but Sumerian phrases lingered, like Latin 
formulae tn English legal documents, in Semitic documents, 
especially in those concerned With the law; further, numerous 


in f' A. xv 143 A j and choosing and excerpting texts 10 be copied bv the 
senbe* (Eliding K.A.HL n 177 O. iv *6-30), serving on a commission to 
collect important tablets for the royal library («. pp. 76-7) or as the secretary 
who mad* the king’s correspondence to him (i. p. 72); and so Ash urban- 
ipal speaks or h 1 fuselr as copying texts <* tophatti umrndni s. p. 76 ». 5. 

r£V*s*n J 5 applied to an ox trained for irrigating work (Hilprecht 
At Clay B.E.U.P, tx 49 2, 6). So Jewish scribes called them selves B'yrvo 

“*.■ writers\ is ‘artist-scribes, calligraphers’ (Levee, ‘ Hebrew 

Bible in Art 6-7), 

r Hal), tfia poW urn-ma-w h-sd {£ tup-pi\ | ai-ke mn-ri ti-fah tm 
GlR-2-7<t\ | GAJfA ta-uq-bikim-ma pi-U [ * 1 -tn ULr m si-hiM-k.-i 

a-di | ,Vm £ top-pt to^ai-t^U] | rvp-far~ru-ia ta-im-su rids-awa 

' v p 37] ui ti-{ 0 \ .vj,-.7u-i id t a i-,A-u | mt-na-a ii-[di-r] GJLJfA iu-M- 

ka-tna... I gA A (u-Mij-bi-lajr.-tnst -[r.t] \ /d-la-an-iri-iaa lu-uq- bi-h 

JtMu-am-ra4 lit- .. . \ at top-pul. . j am-mt-ni la t/ip-[pal] (Ebding K.A.RJ. 1 
litQ. 11 a-i.ij. The text is trand iterated svJlabiLvdly. Sumerian ideogram 
or worth in capital and Assyrian word* in small iialir letters ; words in 
square brackets are conjectural!}* inserted where the tablet is illegible 
those in round brackets are added to adapt Semitic to English idiom! 
The me of two different signs for the same syllable namely (CTTT'- 
f?,-l and Jjj T GA) will be noticed (s, p. 60 n. 3), * 

* Tablets occur with simple signs or compound groups endlessly repeated 
for learners fttdpnxht ' Explorations ' 535-6; cp Jkheil ■Sipp ar ' u-atri 

* Ah. ixipf<tr mummt (libeling 7y a 5 ). ^ + 

* fHar P^ ^ L > ™ 542 O. ,8, where the expression 
10 ™ r 10 onc acquainted with a foreign language) cp liah 

interpreter' ilkhmeder Fa. Sd. xvtS* K ib J' t gj ' 
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Sumerian ideograms were retained in the written language, even 
in Accadian texts, as a kind of abbreviated script or shorthand. 

in some classes of texts Sumerian, in others Accadian, pre* 
vailed, and, although there was a progressive tendency in 
ordinary texts for Sumerian to give place to Accadian, the re¬ 
sult was often more or less of a hotchpotch ; and the difficulty 
of reading them must have been enhanced by the fact that the 
reader read the Sumerian signs as Accadian words, being thus 
engaged in a mixture of reading and translating. Further, as 
Sumerian became an ever less known language, it came to be 
ever more incorrectly written, to the increasing bewilderment 
of the reader. The Accadians a: the same time were continually 
raising the number of signs which might be rcadsyllabicaliy as 
well as die number of syllabic values tiiat any individual sign 
might have, until eventually nearly 300 of the 550 or so known 
ideograms came to be employed also to represent syllables. 

Such a systemofwri ring was immensely complicatcdand there¬ 
fore difficult to use, and a considerable literature grew up for 
teaching and learning it. The * text T1 itself might be interlinear 
m two languages, the one explaining the other, or it might be 
furnished with glosses; it might take the form ol'a ‘commentary 1 - 
on another difficult text or it might be lexical or philological. 
Already the tablets from Shuruppak reveal the beginning of dm 
work, and scholars before the age of Sargon or Agade {c. 2751- 
2568 B.c.j were busy on lists or signs and: words which were 
systematically drawn up and which were recopied by subsequent 
generations of scribes. The period of die third dynasty of Ur 
(e. 2408-2282 B.C.) saw the compilation of an increasing number 
or such lists which again in their turn were recopied when the 
Sumerian terms were explained by Babylonian translations tit 
subsequent ages. This same period saw also the collection of 
much matter dial went afterwards to the making of school-texts; 
of these the most famous are the two series known respectively 
as HAH.RA — hubuUu and ana itiiSu, containing explanations of 
words and phrases, especially bf legal import, in parallel columns 
in die two languages. The hulk, however, of these texts took 

’ Ace. lifru 1'Eliding in 8 ,B.Kf. liii 4). 

■ Sum. {b'D.).UL.DC,A = Acc. fdtu ‘ tradition; archaism; list of archaic 
words; philological commentary pul in the left column and ft}/ or id pi 
■oral interpretation; pronunciation" pul in the right column; aU» Sum. 
j\‘IG.PAD m — Acc. mukailhnlti exposition of subject-matter' and tyriu 
‘ commentary’ (a- Kraus in M.t'a.A.G. xu/ii 33-4, Oppenbcim in 
‘J.A.O.S, 1 lx iv 190, Bauer in .t. xJ.ni 313, Meier in A. Of. xu 237 10 and 
Wcidner ibid, xjv 179), 
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shape under the first Babylonian dynasty (c. 3169-18703.0.), 

when Sumerian was receding before Accadian, and continued 

to be copied throughout the Cassitc epoch [e. 1642-1176 

ax.); but most extant copies were made under the Neo- 

Assyrian (r. 726-609 tt.it, '1 anti Neo-Babylonian (c. 604-538 e.c,) 

kingdoms. 

These lexical tablets are of various types and classes. Some 
of them give signs or ideograms with their names and pronun¬ 
ciation or with their Sumerian and Accadian word-values or 
meanings in three columns, wiiilc others comhinc litis informa¬ 
tion in four columns; both simple and compound ideograms 
arc thus explained. Others set correct and dialectal Sumerian 
words beside one another and add Accadian explanations after 
them; or they explain Sumerian ideograms by equivalent Acca¬ 
dian words which are further glossed by Accadian synonyms or 
paraphrases. There arc lists of gods with their names in both 
languages, their titles or functions or temples, lists of countries 
and towns with their names in both languages, and so on. 
Other series contain lists of purely Accadian synonyms in two 
columns or glossaries of Hittite, Cassitc, and even Human 
or ‘ Horde \ words and phrases. Phrase-books, too, have been 
recovered containing Sumerian and Accadian words with 
nominal and verbal inflexions and expressions in which they 
may occur. 1 Historical texts do not come within the sphere of 
the present study, but passing mention may be made of the 
lists of kings and archons and of tile synchronous tables of 
dynasties and rulers and important events as not the least 
valuable part of the labours of these ancient scholars. The exact 
sciences, too, were not neglected, and many tablets contain long 
and often quite elaborate mathematical,- astronomical or astro¬ 
logical tables, magical and medical prescriptions, and so on. 

Much therefore dial has been preserved of Sumerian and 
Accadian literature, especially of a literary and religious or 
technical nature, rests solely on the evidence of school-texts 
drawn up for the use of or copied by students; but these often 
perpetuate the very mistakes which their youthful copyists have 
made. Chicra, 1 in commenting on this class of texts, has made 

1 There :iic, Imwcvcr, extant table** captaining ion in languages which 
..till defy deeipHcnncni because of liieir brevity or Lhe absence of lexical 
^HUtancc from ancient scLokis (c.g. Kitudizon A-T \ i>2, Frank St. hi 1$, 
60 , Boii I in A.Of. vrn 169-74). 

1 A "list of numbers* or 1 mAthr rruiicaj table' was called ,inl ; timer in 

<.4. xum 313*). 

* In 1 They wrote on Clay* >69-72, 
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several interesting points. First, numerous duplicate copies 
reveal frequent variations of spelling, to which indeed the cunei¬ 
form syllabary readily lent itself; this fact suggests that such 
scholastic texts were not always copied by eye from the arche¬ 
type but were often taken down from dictation. 1 Second, the 
story or matter on many of them has neither beginning nor end, 
which points to excerpts taken at random for the purpose of 
exercises. Third, when long classical lexis arc in question, the 
copies of the opening chapters are often numerous but diminish 
in number as the work proceeds, until only fragments of the 
concluding sections are found; tlic reason seems to be that 
thr students, before working their way through a whole text, 
have gone on to other works in order to gain experience in ihc 
widest possible field of literature.- 

The 4 copy\ 3 in spite of mistakes, commonly carried a colo¬ 
phon that ‘it has been written according to its archetype 
and revised'/ or similar words, together with a note stating 
whence it was taken, and it was normally guaranteed by the 
addition of the name of the scribe who made it. The colophon 
might, also contain not only the title of the work and the catch- 
line connecting the tablet with the preceding and following 
tablets of the same wo rk/ but also its serial number in the work an d 

1 The same cause accounts for the use of die wrong homonym in Sumerian 
texts, such as StJ.SO for SUJSU ‘to make good 1 [Lutz *P.B.S.’ ljii 100 ji 
15 = ldl O, is 13). Such errors are aural and so distinct from those found in 
texts copied from clay on to stone or ri« versa, which are commoidy ocular. 

1 Hence ‘incomplete’ (Sum, .VUALrTtL) was often put at the end of 
such texts (Clay ‘ B.R.L.M.* iv 12 81 13 78; cp. Rrisner Sxm.-Bab, Hjntm, 
xiiV. Occasionally tablets have gaps for filling in, c-g, names (Dougherty 
* Y.B.T. 1 vi 10 3. 6-7). 

1 Sum. GAB.HI = Ace. gabfii (Slrrck Asswhampal r 333*; cp, 354-5 b 
4-5 where tufifiu *ifu gtibrA occur together} or gabbiru (Oppenhcim in 
’ f.A.O.S.* LJOV 193). from which mt;thiu (King *C.T.' xxix 39, t and 
Urign&d It.B. ‘208 17; s, Kraus Ab. B. ti 170; or me'ikirtu (Eilcrt in 0 . JL;. 
xxxiv ■ 11 duplicate text’, chiefly of a private document, must be dis¬ 
tinguished >. San Nicolb Retftiit/utUtn 164 3 ). 

' Act. ana pi tupgtilii tabin (King *C-T r ' xxiv 3G R, xii fl; a. Rcisner 
op. r.it. xi-xii), kbna lablriSu f alir-mn bait (Rawlituon ‘C.I.W.A." it 10 a 25 
V 25a-b iy) or tlte like. 

1 Sum. KU.KAR = Acc. Wears ‘series’ (Deimcl Sum. Ltx. n 981 538 207 : 
s. lamgdou in Bab. vit 94 and Ebeltng R.B.Kf. riii 3), railed * strange ’ i .c. 

‘ monDnin]' (Acc, li/ttJj if nor belonging to the canon, as when a text is 
id id KU.k.\R-ma id pi umnaini 1- p. 71 n. 3} ' not front the scries hut front 
the mouth of a master* (Harper‘A.B,L,* v SIS* R. t ; cp. iv -U" R. wi; 
also rfit* girri ‘serial arrange merit’ (». Rtltcr in xmj 313-14 and 

Wddner in A.Of. xiv 179-80); s, p. 81 n. 1. 
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even the number of the lines on the tablet; and the date not only 
of the original tablet but that also of the copy itself. Occasion¬ 
ally the copyist makes a note ihai he has not drawn up 1 the 
text wrongly and that he will not publish 1 it nor withhold 3 it 
from publication arbitrarily, 4 Further, if rhe archetype was 
imperfect or incomplete,* the copyist would add a note that 
*die ropy , * * is incomplete, requiring to be made good’/ or 
that it was a tabletbirh was damaged in respect to the Writ¬ 
ing'. 7 Even a blank space in the archetype was noted by noting 
that 'there is nothing * at that point in the copy. 5 

The pupils teacher 'caused him to acquire tablet-writing*/ 
as the phrase means literally, and learning was called 4 acquisi¬ 
tion* 10 from tiie instruction which he received from him. 
The first steps were reading, which was called 1 hearing from' 
or most often 1 seeing (on) a tablet*/* and 1 writing’ u out 
texts; and the scholar continued these exercises until he was 

1 Bah. uff/Iir; this verb b also used of translating a text from one into 
another language (Langdoti " PJB + S/ x iv 329 R. 23; cp, Lehmann 
SamaHuTnukfn -K^iXY 13 i 17)- 1 Bab h utdfiK 

1 Bab. ikatti. 1 I^ngdnn ibid. 13 R. 25 (*. 329*). 

* S. pp. 9-10. 

1 Bah. Frif/ri ... Id gamru ana ftih nit hi {Rcisncr Stun, -Bab. Hymn. 24 R, 28); 
die meaning of ana zamar niihi must be something similar (a. ibid- xii-xiii). 

7 Ass. fd ami pi Safari rtdlufiu (Langdon * Creation 1 148^-9 col. 3)* where the 
Act satiJpu may t>e explained from the Syr, flag ‘ injured * (Brockehnann L*z. 
SyrJ 630) . 

I Aaj r ia-M ' King 1 C-T,’ xv 49 ii 31). Once a copyist noire- ihai 'hia 
case is not complete and nox written r (Bab. dizht til quit util JijJir). meaning 
that he cannot find the required section of the Law .is the follow Lug tablet 
is Iose 1 Reiser in 5A-AT.P.jOf. iH$ti xxxviil Sag}- 

* Ass. fupsxrtutti ufdhisn [RawlittHm ; CJ.W.A. J u gc-d &6) + 

“ A*s. i^cjm (Strcck Aumbanipuf n 4-5 i 33* 2 so u 11 0 .8,254-5 ® O- i 11)* 
whence ma *£cr olabu * to si I down to a lesson' [VVaschow in x/i 

30-t iv l 10) is derived' qj. Hcbr. npfV b taking' for L rnsrructmn [\ 

II As in Bab. luppl inn Irmim A tm he-iring my tablet 1 {Alexander in 
1 WE.TV VB 58 4; cp. 57 8), with which the Hcbr. TOE {*. p. 8q n. 4,1 
aitd the Gk arttnkij- * uj hear- to read 1 may be compared, anti Bab P fuppi 
maidm inn amanm * on seeing this my tablet 1 (Driver 1 Letters * Afi 4-3) ■ 
aba fiw fuppi amtitu + to see on a tablet 9 < MuaniLIntt in B.A.S.S. v 558^). 

,l Aoc_ nastihn 1 to rake an extract’ fs- p 18 it. 2; qx Muts-Arnoh 
•C.D.A.L/ 6 chj 701]. whence the Arab, Mofot/u" "copy 1 of a manuscript 
ifi derived, and Ace. Jalam 1 10 write * and tipw or Safltjaru 1 writing, written 
document' and perhaps 4 scroll' (Schcocder in g.A* xxxtv 158 1 ) as well 
as mUfaru or imhtini ‘written document 1 '[Muss-Amolt op. dt- 6 m and 
1053-5; 5. p. in o. i), from whose root the Hcbr. Tiptf 'officer* is derived 
( c p IAX at Exod v b + ; also Asi, <fawnitn 'confirmed document " for 
‘ iahlet, text 1 (ibid. 262-3 ? Aram, nrr deed" (Dcbporte tp r Aram, 14-13). 
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proficient in them or was Forced to say ‘I know not’ or ‘I can¬ 
not V and so to give up his studies. For, as his employer had Mo 
dictate (the text of) the document* 2 which he wished to have 
taken down, the scribe had to be able Mo write at the dictation 
0P 3 his employer. Such a scholar was called in the first days 
of his novitiate a ‘young apprentice* or ' student’♦ or a ‘young 
scribe >s whom his roaster employed in copying teats ‘for the 
salvation of his soul*/ he might then become, when fully quali¬ 
fied, a ‘penman*’ or ‘writer of tabletsand perhaps even a 
‘chief scribe’.® Native syllabaries, too, give fists of clerkly 
tides, of which not all are entirely understood ; but they show 
that the scribe or derk might aspire to employment in civil or 
military administration, in temples 10 or in law-courts;” and 
separate mention is made of ‘a scribe of Sumerian 5,1 who must 
have been useful both in the temple and in the law-court. 
Mention is made, too, of a 1 mathematical scholar 5 and also, in 
a text from Hiuite territory, of a ‘physician’s clerk.' 11 Tlius a 
varied career Jay open before the young scribe, who might become 

1 Ace. ul Sdi (Kawlinson * CXW.A/ v 31 d 11 ), 

1 Arc. foM Harper * A B.L.’ m 308 O. 4) ; dm phrase nwam also 
" to read a document 1 ( ibid, xn O. 6-0), 

5 Ass. iUu pi , . . iatdm 1 to write at the mouth of . . fibtd. rv 4!U R. 
8-12). Hence text* are described as .id pi mfndni or ummtim iatit 'from the 
mouth of a master 1 or 'of another master’ (s, p. 69 n. 9} according to the 
sourer of the tradition (». Weidurr in A.OJ. jov 162-4). 

* Sum, SACA^LA TV ft = Ace, fanuitP* fih.nT Delitzsch Ats, Lesttf* 
90 v), whence the Aram, fte aljd ' apprentice' is derived. , 

’ * Sum. DUIVSAR TUR = Ace. tupsam* sihnT (Meissner , 4 «. Stud, vi 

7* vi 83). t . 

‘ Am. <i«<i bat at nap-titUv (Sclietl .Vjmjc. 1 or. Bab. 16-13 m-,,!. 

' Sum. EN~Gl ‘ master: of the reed ' iRiwlinson * C.I.W.A 1 jv* 9 b 43J 
or EN-G 1 -DVB 1 master ol" the tablct-reed * (Smith ‘ Bab. Hist. Texts’ 

85 iv 6j . 

* Sum, ISf-DUB. SAR or DUBS Alt from IM ' day ’ and DUB 1 tablet ’ 
and SAR ‘to write’} = Acc. ptptarrv, whence the Hebr. 1M5 or "'IDPO 
* oianhsi 1 is derived (Muss-Arnolt ' C.D.A.L . 1 364-5)1 alJ d occajionally 
hO-Kf&IB from £U * man * and K/StB ‘seal, sealed tablet' (KrikknUmn 
Rffhti- untf 1 'tnvallungsfr.itr 49'}, 

' Sum. LC GAL-DUB,SAR Resold 'Catalogue 1 w r 7^4 00 80-7- *9. 5^) 
or tU BSAR-MAij Schei! in ft. J. Tr xxxvi [X.S. xx] 184-6 R. 5). and 
Acc. tC Tab-lvpfani (Rawlinsort * C.I.WA. 1 iv* 9b 4:3 . 

“ Schei! ibid. R, 7-11 ; cp, San Nieold &. Ungtud Nttthttb. Urk. t C.l. 
166-7. The fupsur Irtti was ihr third officer in a Neo-Baby Ionian temple 
(San NtroiVi iti ftavtm *941 it, r s. 48-9, 37). 11 Walther Ab. Gw. 179-80. 

Sum, [DUB.SAR] EME.KU - Are. tupittr Schei I ibid. R. 13). 

0 Ace. tupta t mintiti (Zimroern iu D. \f.G. lxxiv 433] and Sum. 

DUIt.SARA-^V ( Weidner ap. Schei 1 ibid. [06]. 
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‘the scribe of the city* or ‘the secretary of the country V * the 
scribe of die palaceV ‘the scribe of the palace-harem 11 or ‘of 
the lady of the palace 1 ,* 1 the king's scribe * or even * the king’s 
chief scribe \* The myth of Ira, the god of pestilence and 
plague, recognized the importance of the scribe in a prayer that 
the singer who chants it might not fall into the dutches of the 
law and meet with punishment, and that die scribe who studied 
it might escape from his enemies and enjoy his meed ofhonour,* 
while a scribe who accepted a bribe was a rarity, at any rate 
in literature, 0 For in public esteem ‘the cuneiform script, the 
beginning of kingship \ 7 as it was called, was regarded as a high 
road to the highest positions in the State. 

Royal personages did not usually learn to read and write but 
relied on a secretary to take charge of their correspondence. 
Thus a correspondent writing to Ashurbanipal tells die king 
that ‘the chief clerk' must read (this letter) twice or thrice to 
him,* naturally expecting that the king would be unable to read 
bis report. He was wrong; for Ashurbanipal (,66&-626 a,c,) 
while crown-prince had tablets copied For his use, as die colo¬ 
phon of one now' in the British Museum declares,' 5, and the 
vanity with which he set his scholarly achievements on record 
is perhaps pardonable. He was the first king to read the cunei¬ 
form script. Thus he tells how he mastered ‘the choicest of 
clerkly skill * TD such as none of his predecessors had acquired, 
and how ‘ I wrote the marks of cuneiform signs, as many as have 
been devised, arranged in columns upon tablets, and revised 

' Sum. DUBSAR L'RU (Ebdiug X.A.J.I. ZU t 5 24 H 17} or A.BA KUR 
I Waterman 1 R.C.AJL* jv 145], 

* Atr. iapiQt tialiim (Strasamaier B.T., Dor. 303 17 ; rp. Killing Nb.R.lJ. 

323 _■ 332 |j); cp. fitfuar bin : Kfi;« * ft.l.X. 1 17 3 - i, 

> Sum l 0 DUB,SAR Id SAL-&GAL ( Johns ' A D D,’ it i 141 45 ); cp. 
Unger lAstt iv 

* Sum. Ll DUB.SAR LUGAL Sohril in R, rf. Tr, xxjcvi [jY- 5 , :xx] 184-6 

R b And Mcksner Ass* Stud, vi 71 vi 85) — iarri Ddilzath Mi, 

Lzirst} go col, vi), who might he found in a remote city-state such aj 
Ntfcn (Chiem 1 JJLN/ hi 3-24 34)* where the scribe is called 

(5 p. 16 n* 7). 

1 friLapi! in KB Vj i 72-3!^, 

* Von Sodrfi in jcuii tg = 25 Rh 73^5* 

T Ass. trJ Isrruti joatekht (Filling h.A.R,l. 1 111 Q # is 15), 

1 Ass- >Jn j-Ai-mj in a pa-m /am tit -ju Harper A A.B.L/ x 

100e R. 14-15; i- Oppcnlteini In 1 ] A.O.S: UH¥ *95), iltr Ace. Awtf 1 to 

rry out 1 p. 73 n, 2 meaib also ‘ to read aloud * 'a P p r ^ ■ ir p_ 41 

xxv b 9-11). * Ddiindi Aa r Lant* p. & caL v 

Ll Ass. miff fvpmnjifj (Stnxi Asstirbamp&i It 356-7 C 4 ) 
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(them)’, 1 and ‘1 read the cunning tablets of Sumer (and) 
the dark Aceadian (language which is} difficult rightly to use; 
1 took my pleasure in reading stones (inscribed) before the 
deluge V taking his texts ‘ according to tablets of day and wood 5 
and copies from Assyrian, Sumer and Accad V and so proving 
himself a master of the old Sumerian language as well as of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian dialects of the Semitic speed) 
currently used in his own days. Yet within a century the taunt 
is levelled at Cyrus [538-529 b.c.) that 1 he knows not the stir!be 
of the stylus'; 5 but this does not imply so much that he was 
expected to he a master or the cuneiform script, since such an 
accomplishment was obviously rare outside the class of profes¬ 
sional scribes, as that he was a Foreigner totally ignorant or the 
Babylonian language. 

1 1. Archives and Libraries 

Babylonian libraries were mostly temple-libraries, and every 
considerable temple needed one to hold the archives of the house, 
the title-deeds of its property, its collections of liturgical and 
religious texts, and other literary treasures (5. pi 26,1). Tims the 
oldest scholastic texts from Shuruppak belonged to the temple- 
library; the library of Nippur contained a large and varied 
collection of texts going back to the epoch of the king of Ism 
(c, 2301-2076 B.C.) , vocabularies, legal texts, myths and other 
documents of the Cassite period (c. 1642-1176 B.c.), and that of 
Uruk lasted from the earliest times well into the Sdcucid era, 
a period of some 3,000 years. The t rcasu r« o f Babylon, Born ppa, 
and Sippar did not reach so far back. The largest library, 
however, which archaeologists have so far uncovered is die 
famous royal library which Ashurbanipal ‘set up in his palace’* 
beside that of Nabu’s temple 7 in his capital city of Nineveh. 

1 Ass. tikifl tanlakki mala bit fmu itta {tippani aJfur asniq ahrt (Street Anwbanipal 
7 8; 1. Schem in £.d. xi.rv 198’ and Bold in M.Ao.G. Xt/ui 21), A coll¬ 
ide ruble number of such colophons have been recovered (Streck ibid. 
l 5 b- 75 } 1 cp. iaTtnrju id fupiamUi (Rawlinson ' C.I.WA' V 41 a-b 4b). 

1 A« alt mi 1 a. p 7 ^ is. 8 iamnm nakfa la Jurtitri flriiuiu akkadu atm Jutifurt 
. I'j | fiaddk.it Htmie (?) Id fdm abubi i St tttk op. nil. 2 ^ 6 - 7 ^ 

1 S p. 16. 

1 Aili kf pi fuppdr N //V gabri ^Afl ur* £ "“^umtrr a AkkoM** (Stmik op, ril. 

354 - 5 h 4-5}. 

1 Bab. mhi* Gl-DL r IP" iil idi (Smith A Rab. Hist. I rats' 86/90 v 10). 

4 Street op. nil, n 354-5 b 4-8. AshurhampoJ 1 * library drills. Utr any 
modem library, to Have been adorned wiib statues (tiadd ‘GT. 1 xxxv 39 3 
R, i -3). * Sttrtk op. dt, 564-5 n 1 5, 369-79 a 17, 
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Such importance was then attached to written records that, as 
Berosus 1 and Abydenus- report, Atrahasls or Xisuthros (ihe 
Babylonian Noah) buried ail documents before the Deluge that 
they might be preserved for the use of men after the disaster. 
Consequently tile chief secretary as 'archivist’s was a high officer 
of state, and an important part of a scribe’s work was 4 to enter* 
and *t0 lake out 14 tablets and ‘to store them in perpetuity’ 5 
in the library. 

A particularly valuable tablet might have a case specially 
made to protect it, like that which the Babylonian king Nabo- 
polassar (604-562 s.c.) had made for the preservation of 
one relating to his predecessor Nabu-apaUiddin {t. 879-855 
B.c.) 6 Usually, however, tablets were stored in a basket of 
recd-ivork, a chest of wood or a jar of earthenware;’ and 
such cases of clay have been recovered from Babylon 8 (s, pi. 
26, 2) and Nippur^ and other places. Hence the archives were 
called by a trrm which means, literally translated, a ‘pot of 
tablets', 10 and the archivist enjoyed the title of ‘a son of a pot 
of tablets’,* 1 Such a pot with increasing skill in craftsmanship 
gave place to a chest with a lid and an inscription describing 
its contents (s. pi. 26, 3); it was perhaps a * book-case' or 
‘book-chest ’ of this son that was called a ‘clay-tablet-holding 
wooden container’, 1 * which was in charge of a ‘scholar- 

' Muller Ffagm. Hut. (irate, 11 501-2 vii 3, 7. 

1 Ibid. tV 280 i 38b (cp. Euiebiuj Evtutg, Ptatp. J^i.jdJ is taj. 

* Ace. ummJrw (*. p, ({5 n in). 

* Bab. tiirutu and ft !lit > Harper 1 A. B,L.' rn 334 R. 6-10). 

* Bab. atm ufrJf tdli isdeatm 1 ibid, R. 1? 13). 

■ Kini; ' Boundary-S louts 1 r-d; >, King TuKtilii-.Xinik l 15-40, 

1 Sum.^G.f or GI.MAL = Ace. pisannti m (Ranke 1 B,E.U.P,' vi i 103 41 ; 
s, Ungnad tti stxxvrn 78) where thr defenninative G! ‘reed* shows 
the material of which such teceptariet must originally or usually have been 
made (cp, Bohl .M.K.A, MV, A,L. LXjcvnt B 55-6, where the transfer of such 
a basket of tablets is discussed in an O.-Bah. test); also Bab, ptstta kumtfjel 
ithignad fa, Sd. ts £ 2 ! ao-f) and Ass, quppdtu la fuppHlr (Ebrling K.A.J.l, 
3 lb 38}. Koldrwey Babylon* 239-41., 

* Hilpredn • Explorations ‘ 512-13, 516—to 

'' Sum, GA-DUft 3A - lAi (Howardy C, C. 400-1 £ 41 24; Krau= .-JA.tf. 1 64 
nr GA-M-\UB = tar-tiip-ptt (s. p, 1 1 n. r ,; cp. Urignad ibid. 78, who doubts 
this equation?. 

" Sum, DVMU-GA-Dril 1 ' '*' Mesander in ‘ B I N,’ vn fib j 3 , j. 

“ Sum. IS 1 ,G 0 -LA-GIS~TUK — Ace. girginakku (King ■ Supplement ' to 
Hezold's 1 Catalogue' xiv-xv : c. Deimrl Turn. Ltx. it 781-2 399 79, 84-5; t 
also simply AW-/J or lAf-GP or iM-GO-lA Street Auurbamp.A u 365^ 
Zimmrtti in ^.A, xxxvi 2014* and Scls-il in ft.A. xv 143 . What is DUB- 
IA{-i\ 1 AH ' exactly 'I^rain ‘L T r’ u 22) ? 
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librarian’ 1 called ‘the chief of the tablet-chest’. 2 The largest 
collections required a whole library, called a ‘house of tab¬ 
lets) ' or ‘of seals’ 1 for their storage, like ‘ the house of the 
archives’ to which Ezra refers. 4 In the various rooms in such 
a library, jars or chests containing the tablets, which often bore 
the mark of the library to which they belonged, 5 were ranged 
on shelves of clay or wooden ledges on the walls, as in the temple 
libraries unearthed at Nippur 6 and Kish, 7 The contents of 
the jars were presumably indicated by some kind of note or 
label, such as have been found at Quyunjik, 8 Thus the exca¬ 
vators at Kish " found jars, unfortunately all broken, arranged 
round the sides of certain rooms which had obviously served as 
library apartments; these contained or had contained tablets, 
of which many lay around mixed up with the fragments of the 
jars. Whole rooms were assigned to tablets of the same class, 
for example those dealing with grammatical and philological 
or religious subjects, and jars never held tablets of different 
contents. Such orderly arrangement was probably the rule in 
ail libraries. Further, even private documents were generally 
preserved in archives attached to a temple or a palace where 
they might be thought to be safe; thus Hammurabi, king of 
Babylon, when instructing Sin-idinnam, a governor of Larsa, in 
a case regarding a plot of land of which the ownership is in 
dispute, tells Kim that ‘a tablet has been inspected in the palace’ 
and will be useful to settle the question, ((! Catalogues have 
been found at Asshur, 11 and labels, indicating the ownership of 
such collections of tablets, have been recovered from the archives 
in the palace at Mari, unfortunately separated from the jars to 

1 At£. ummdtiu fa, p, 65 n r if*). 

1 Sum r -Avc r L ^mh L\ 1 -GC or rahgirgin&kki Langdoti in Bah- vu vi R. 19a . 

1 Sum. &-D UR 1 Me issuer Bah. Aji. i 120; cp. Bo hi in M. K. A. fV ai A.L. 
LXJtvm B 3=^-6 ft- G. flf {Reimer Sumr-Bub, Hjmn* 4 2 32, 86 

« O. 45). 

* A rani. fOS 1 Ezra vi 1). 

H Unger Bab. Sckr* 13/14* where a tablet with ihc mark of Ashurhanipal't 
libniry at Nineveh b reproduced 

* Hitprwln 1 Explorations ’ 342-3. 513 14. 

■ Lan^don * RisJi h l go- i. 

I Mebsorr Bah, if, At*. 11 335, SueJi musl have \wn die purpose of two 
unalJ labeliofday giving the \h\rt of tun sets of tablet > riraling mpcrtively 
with aqlftdngy and ninriii (Beakdct 1 Catalogue + 1 aBj.'K 1400* 305 K. 1539). 

* Lwigdon * Kish 1 1 90-1. 

" King + L-LH/ w 23-4 U 12 Bab, tupptun ina tkallim i«[jwircrf] - 

II For example,. catalogue* of hymns (Ebdittg K.AJt r I. i 158 and astro* 
nozmcal irKis fWeidner lei J,fy. xiv 184-9). 
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which they must have once been at tached. 1 Finally, commercial 

houses in the Persian period kept their archives in ‘a house 

of documents', of which 'a keeper of the documents' had 

charged 

In spite of all this care expended on the libraries by the 
clerks, cablets frequently went astray; for there was no little 
borrowing (in the literal and also in the euphemistic sense of 
this word; of the literary treasures of these libraries. Thus a 
tablet of the time ofSargou. king of Assyria {c. 621-612 s.c.), in 
the library at Uruk has a note stating that It was a copy of one 
lent by ‘ the palace of Assy ria 11 and presumably never returned; 
another borrow ed from Uruk by Nabopolassar, king of Ba bylon 
(626-604 B.c.) t but not restored by him Is noted as a tablet 
‘ which he had purloined [.’■* and w hich a priest from Urukfound in 
Elam and brought back to its proper home at some time in the 
reigns of Sekucus (31 [—281/0 e.c.) or Antiochus (280-262/1 
b.c.). It was, however, Ash uibani pal (668-626 a,c./ who availed 
himseir most freely and in royal manner of the privilege of 
borrowing books from both public and private libraries. In 
this manner he collected tablets from all over Assyria and 
Babylonia and copied them ; iii a college of scholars' 5 and 
deposited them in his palace Tor the reading of my majesty'. 6 
Apparently he incorporated whole private libraries in the royal 
collections, since many of the tablets from Quyunjtk were 
inscribed with their previous owners' names. He also bad copies 
made of large numbers of tablets in public libraries (s. pi. [8, 2), 
notably in those attached to temples at Babylon, Kuta and 
Nippur, as shown by colophons inscribed on many of them. 7 

This acquisitive spirit is reflected in several royal letters 
of the Nco* Assyrian empire, of which it is generally impos¬ 
sible to identify the king; several, however, probably come 
from or relate to Esarbarddon (680-669 B - c -) or his successor 
Ashtirhaiiipa) (668-626 B.c.), Tints the writer of one letter, 
referring to the king's instruction 4 in regard to the Sumerian 

’ ThuiTeau*Dangm in SM- il i19- io. 

Bab. &SAR** m bit Joidrf and L ^URO - n-ibr i Jatdr/i »! Clay d BJ_M. 1 1 fifl 
7 and « 3+1 4 54 191 What air I he Sum. fc-DL'P*' 4 * - Ate, Sait&bakk* 
Mu^:-Aniolt *C.D.A*L/ 1072-31 and the Sum. fi-GA^-DL fl Ace, 
uiddabtikku ; Meatier HA.Ub. 1 Ui it Bo) as well as the Ass, LC iarJubakki 
(KUutef A.R. J&-7) ? t An. tkalit 1 Clay ■YJHV 1 38 it 40}. 

' Bab. id . . ttixdu illiitrtau-Paiigifi In R.A. xx 141^^). 

■ A&l mw tep&Hi urnmim {Slrttk Arm&atsipa! 11 354^5b fi) ■ s> p. 63 n. iq w 

' As*. IdmaHi larnitiyM i (bid. {_"i (-5 h ft), 

1 Mamer Bab u Ait. n 332-3; Wddticr m A,Of, xjy 178-9, 
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tablets’, 1 says that he is taking steps to send them to the king, 
and the writer of another says that he is bringing 'an original 
tablet which king Ammti-rabi made’* from Babylon as the copy 
on which the king is engaged is imperfect. There is. too, another 
letter still extant in which the king instructs one of his officers Lo 
proceed with certain named ‘ specialists ’ s to Borsippa and bring 
thence the tablets specified in the text, even 'all die tablets that 
are in tltdr houses and all the tablets that are stored in Ezida V* 
the temple of Nabu in that city; these tablets include those 
which refer to war and exploration, ritual and liturgical 
texts, inscriptions and 'what is good for kingship\* texts 
for the purification of the city and for averting the evil eve, 
and 'whatever is needed for the palace’,* and finally any 
* precious tablets of which there are not copies (?) in the land of 
Assyria \ T Finally, in the Persian period many scholast ic tablets, 
especially those carrying the highly valued syllabaries, contain 
a prayer that the scholar who does not alter’ or perhaps 1 re¬ 
move the inscription but puts (it back intact) in the library* 
may prosper 8 or a request that ; he will not change (its text) 
wilfully’, that he will not take (it) away wilfully (?)’and LhaL 
‘he will not detain (it) wilfully’.* Such methods of collecting, 
while highly injurious to the libraries thus despoiled of their 
treasures, have how*ever been instrumental in preserving much 
that must otherwise have inevitably perished for the informa¬ 
tion of future generations of scholars; for Ashurbanipat s prin¬ 
cipal residuary legatee has been the British Museum. 

' Asa. ind wibhi lumtrdni ‘.Harper ' AJJ.L/ 1 18 R. ty 
1 Bah, fupfii [la}bfm (for fuppa [k]6*a) !d Aoutm-mpi larru [fymfif (Harper 
ibid, tn 25 i>G. S-9), where Ammu-mpi standi for Hammu rabi kintf ot Babylon 
{(. 3067-^5 s.&). 1 fob ttttimdnu (a. p. 65 ft. 10). 

« Bab. (uppdiw main in* btmilunu tbaUd u fappmu mole ino E-^I.DA iakm 
(Thompsan 4 G.T.’ xstn I 8-9). 
i Bab. fii ana sarruli fdbi Thompson 'C.T, xxn 1 Jj)* 

• Bab. tftiama fiilihli ana tialii mala balii (ibid. 

■’ Bali, luppdnu alrdtu Id mttakkanisimma '?) uui ~*Afa KJ pa nti ibid. 2&-30). 

' Bab. ummdnu Id MU,{$ARy XU CI.Gl\=. td ulannS or perhaps Mimu) u 
tMJJ-A BA-GAR (Schell in fl..t. xv 143). 

« Bab, ina rnirUtiSv Id ulamiir 1 lor ulantit) and ina SAf? M (for dVt/E*") Id 
,tubal, if ina SAW* Is taken :ii standing Hot for ina titirtirn (Schdl) hut 
abusively for ina miriili {*. Howaidy C\C. 307 177 35). and ina mrtl’t 1 Id 
riaUi (.Scheil ibid. 144 ; cp. C-H, xxvib (rio, 31-2J. 
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ALPHABETIC WRITING 

ante alpha ti btia 
4 before the alphabei fc 

(Juvenal Satin jov 3091 

1. Means and Manner of Writing 


HE earliest writing yet discovered in the West was on stone. 



X carved hi the living rock, incised on roughly dressed blocks 
or scratched on small pieces of stone; this remained one of the 
commonest if not the most common of the materials used from 
£. aooo b.c:. for many centuries. So the Sinai tic inscriptions in 
the temple at Snrabit-alHiidiin and the earliest Phoenician and 
Aramaic inscriptions were all carved on rock or stone. The use 
of fragments of pottery, commonly called* os traca’, 1 was equally 
early; the oldest fragment from Gezer, also dated in die Sinai- 
tic period, was an inscribed potsherd, and these too continued 
to be used right down to the Hellenistic period and indeed 
afterwards for unimportant notes or the like. Objects of metal, 
too, were often inscribed with brief texts, such as an inscribed 
dagger of bronze from Palestine dated c. 1700-1555 b.c. and a 
Phoenician arrow-head of the same metal from the Lebanon 
assigned to the tenth century b.c. 

Clay was employed for writing, but loan almost insignificant 
extent, compared with the lavish use of it in the East. The only 
considerable collection of day-tablets arc such of die 360 or so 
from TelbcLAmama 1 in Egypt, belonging to the fifteenth and 
fourteenth centuries n.c. t as were written in Syria or Palestine 
(5. pi. 42. 1); and these are the majority of them. A very- few 
clay-table is liave also been recovered by excavation at Various 
sites in Palestine 3 (s. pi. 42, 2). These were all inscribed with 
texts in the Babylonian cuneiform script and language. Another 
small but important collection is that from tJgarii. the modern 
Ras-asbShamrah 4 in Syria, containing texts in a simplified 
4 unciform script and a new Semitic dialect (s. pi. 43); and 
a few tablets with texts in this dialect have recently been found 

* Gk* w-rpavn' 1 earthen vessel j potsherd * (a* pp. Wo—t)* 

1 Arab, U^'i! J; i Brzold & Budgu 1 Ted r|-Antama Talileu 1 lx) ftr' Anuitn.i 
(KmxAtim A-T i u-tn); u. pp 103-4, Another spelling h 'Atndntah 
(Gvdiner). 

1 Sudi ai Egtaq, Grzcr T Ijitliuh, TAzx&ch, and Tell-dHcjy. 

* Arab. 1 the head 1 promontory) of femiej 
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at Beisan (Beth-Shan) and Am-Shems (Beth-Shemcsh) in Pales¬ 
tine. The? reason for both day-tablets and cuneiform script in 
the case of these two considerable collections of documents was 
not that the North-Semi tic alphabet did not exist at that time 
but that the method of writing a linear script with ink on 
potsherds was probably not yet sufficiently developed for the 
purpose of a long correspondence, nor durable enough for the 
preservation of documents in frequent use or of important re¬ 
cords, The reasons for the rarity of day-tablets and die early 
disuseof them in the West were the difficulty of obtainingsukabJe 
clay in Syria and Palestine and the development of a linear 
script including curved strokes and so unsuitable for use on it, 1 
No texts of this early period contain any description or the 
means nor indeed any reference to the art of writing, and what 
information can lie gleaned during many ensuing centuries 
comes almost exclusively from the Old Testament. 

Job, 2 living in the southern parts of the region now being 
considered, speaks of words ‘graven in die rock'd There is, too, 
unambiguous reference to writing on stone in the description 
of the ‘ stones’ 4 on which Joshua 5 inscribed a copy of the law 
of Moses, as also of those which Moses 6 was bidden to set up 
and cover with piaster in the Egyptian fashion that they might 
have a surface capable of taking a legible text of the laws. There 
is therefore no reason to doubt that the ‘tablets’ 7 on which 
Moses received and afterwards rewrote the Law on .Sinai were 
slabs of stone* and not cuneiform tablets.’* to which there is no 
clear allusion in the Old Testament; the script on these was 
£ the writing of God V 9 fine work asof a god in contrast with 
ihe scratching* of a mere man on a potsherd. 11 Elsewhere the 

‘tablet’ 12 mentioned bv Isaiah 1 * and Habakkuk 14 is as likely 

* # 

I S. pp, 28-9. 1 Jb. xix 24. 1 Hehr. TIS^- 

*Hebr, If these atones were the samr ai the unhewn atones of 

which the altar was made, ihcy would have been plastered to take the 
inscription* * Josh, viii 32 f JE*}, 

* Dent, jtsvii 2-3 \D). T hit must have been a common practice ill 
Palestine, where ih r stone b bad; diiswll explain why so lew inscriptions 
have been recovered, since such inscriptions cannot have survived long in 
the climate of that country. 

7 Htbr, 4 Exod. sxiiv 1 (JE) ; tp. xxxi 18 [!*> 

% Naville * The Text of the Old Tcsiament h 3&“45, whose theory is dis¬ 
proved by numerous modem discoveries ; s. p, 19G n. -r) 

Hcbr. 1 Exod. xxxvi 16)* JB S, pp. 

II Hrfor. nv>. The cognate Acc- iCu 1 tablet was possibly of wood, as the 
deferminative OtS k Wood * vras intended to show (s. p, tfr). 

|J Is, xxx 8 p 44 Hub. ii 2. 
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to have been of wood as of day. 1 The nearest approach to 
a day-tablet is thr 'brick 51 on which Ezekiel 1 in the Babylonian 
captivity was bidden to make a plan of Jerusalem; such a plan 
might resemble those of Babylon and Nineveh on clay-tablets, 
hut any flat brick or tile would equally have served the prophet's 
p urposc. T 11 e great ‘ ta ble t'+ upon wh ich Isaiah* was commanded 
to write with * the pen of a man’ was probably not a tablet, and 
the Hebrew word thus inaccurately translated denoted rather 
a * blank surface’ or unwritten space* on material suitable for 
writing, here probably wood in view of the kind of pen used,* 
or perhaps a ‘sheet’ as distinct from a roll of writing material.® 
Whether there were also double or hinged writing tablets/ like 
those of the Romans, in Biblical times is uncertain. 10 

Potsherds or ostraca 11 were very commonly used, as the 
frequency with which they are recovered in the course of ex¬ 
cavation shows; the space available was naturally limited, and 
their chief purpose was Tor taking a name, when they served 
as a mark of ownership, brief memoranda, lists or letters; 
the political letter found at Asshur IZ was unusually long for a 
potsherd. Possibly therefore ostraca were used for writing down 
or taking notes of the 1 oracles ’ of the prophets, of proverbs and 
gnomic sayings. For ihcir immediate preservation until there 
were enough of them or there was an opportunity- to collect them 
in to a boob. 11 So Mohammed's followers were said to have col¬ 
lected his utterances and other obiter dicta, which had been hastily 
jotted down on leaves and such-like objects at the time of their 
deli very t into book-form after his death, Such a method of 

1 Whaievcr the case may be in Aceadian literature 'i pp. [6, '$t i, tablets 
of wood are mentioned in the earliest Greek Jiicraiurtr (Homer II vi 165}„ 
waxed f Herodotus Hist, vii 239 a; with the Romans. At Athens tablets 
white-washed for ink served for official notices in the (burrh century a.c. 
f Aristotle Atk Pel. xh'ii 2 . The Egyptians used wooden tablets smeared 
with stucco . Wiedemann _ t_ Ag. Hi \ 

' Hrbr. The cognate Am:, hbittu ‘brick ' was not generally applied 

10 an inscribed clay-tablet. 

J Ezek, iv 1; tp, txxvii |6, where the 1 stick’ [Hehr. y? ‘wood’) used by the 
prophet has been taken to be a wooden tablet is. Hyatt in * Bib!, Anrh.* vi 
75"**)- * Hebr. ** ’ Is. *iu 1 . 

* Titus the LXX B translate it riftpr nutw. In thr Mishnah the 

same Hebrew word means ‘margin ' as the blank and unwrittrn part nf 
the pace. 

■ Hehr. tTTO (f. pp. 84-5.1. ' Galling BibL RtnlUx. 464 

1 Hehr. iv?n ‘door' and ihen column' (j. p. 134) jjoes hack | 0 sotnr 
tuch usage (Galling ibid. 464; cp, lorezyner 1 Lachiih’t Bn on 4 3). 

" s - P- * 6 - “ S. p. 79. “ S. p. tat. '* Hyatt ibid, vi 7 &, 
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preserving and afterwards putting together inspired leacliings 
would go far to account for the lack of order so often observable 
in the form in which they have been handed down to posterity- 1 

Neither leather nor papyrus are mentioned in connexion with 
writing in die Old Testament; they were, however, in common 
use in the countries bordering on Palestine : and were perhaps 
employed also there. 

The literary evidence for the use of leather is abundant, and 
it is enough here to recall that Ctesias 3 re ported that die Persian 
royal records were kept on ‘skins’* of sheep or goats and that 
the Avesta was said to have been written on skins of oxen; 3 
and Herodotus 6 reports that those of sheep and goats were 
used by the Ionian®, and that in Ids own time many barbarians 
wrote on skins. The first mention of documents on skin amongst 
the Egyptians goes back to the IVth dynasty (e 2900-2650 ac.), 
but the earliest extant of such documents from Egypt are a roll 
of leather of the Xlilh dynasty (c. 2000-1788 B.C.), reported to 
be in Berlin, 7 a math etna deal text of the seventeenth century 

b. c. now in the British Museum, 8 and a parchment dated 

c. 1288 b.c. and said to have come from Thebes. 6 There is also 
a scrap of leather with a few broken lines of Aramaic text of 
ihe fifth century B.c. from Elephantine, 11 ' followed by an im¬ 
portant collection of fourteen Aramaic letters belonging to 411- 
408 B.C, or thereabouts. 1 * A few Greek and Iranian documents 
on leather or parchment dated in the last two centuries b.c. 
have also been recovered fromDura-Europos 13 and thcAvrotnan 
Dagh. ,J The method of preparing skins at this remote period 
is not known, but the evidence of extant Hebrew scrolls of fairly 
early date suggests that it included a general system of tanning 
the skin and of carefully treating, especially in the matter of 

* The Arcadian scribes ensured that their tablets vitre read m the correct, 
order by giving the first line of the (oliowing tablet as a catch-line at the 
end of die preceding tablet, as the old printers used to add the first word 
of the following page at the bottom of the preceding page ; they gave* too, 
lilt number of the tablet and often also added the number of lines on it at 
the end of each tablet (s, pp. 43-4)* 

1 S, pf> r E 6— 17 foil a discussion of ihc question whether or to what extern 
leather and papyrus were employed for writing in Babylonia and Assyria. 

1 Diodorus Siculus BihL Hist, tt xxxti 4. 1 Gt. 

' Bailey "Zorraitrian Problems* tgi * In HUl v 56, 

1 Minus in 1 J.H+Si 1 mv 24- 1 Lrwis Torczyw 4 Lochcdi*1 iga. 

I Virey in At.Af,A.F<G. 1 it 481—510* 

** Sadtau Aram. Pap, ». Ottt. EKvtii-xadx. IJ S. pp, 

u Curium; in FmiUu dt D&&&EuTQpQt 281-337^ 

II Minns ibid 2:2-65 and Xyberg in \f.O. xvri 183-330. 

G 
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making smooth, the surface destined to receive the written words: 
normally only the smooth face of the roll was used to take the 
text, 1 but the address ofletters might be written on the back. 

Papyrus, 1 owing to its great cheapness in comparison with 
skins, was the commonest writing material for all ordinary 
purposes in Egypt, where it grew in profusion in ancient times 
and whence it was exported to Phoenicia as early as the eleventh 
century b.c. 3 It also grew in small quantities round Lake Hulait 
in northern Palestine (s. pi. 28), though probably not in suffix 
cient quantities for commercial use. The earliest written papyri 
go back 10 the Vth dynasty (c. 2750-2635 b.c.) in Egypt, while 
the Judaeo-Aramaie papyri of ihc fifth century b.c. from 
Elephantine are amongst the most famous;-* and its use lasted 
through Greek and Roman times right down to the Arab 
conquest or Egypt, The pari oT the plant used was the pith cut 
vertically into slices. In order to make a sheet of paper, these 
slices were laid crosswise, some vertically and others horizontally, 
pressed together and dried in the sun; uneven patches were 
then smoothed or pressed away and Lite sheets glued into a long 
strip- which was cut to the required length and then rolled up. h 

Either leather or papyrus is implied in every reference of 
prophet and Psalmist 7 to c a roll of a book*** and the like, since 
only these could be rolled up; hut papyrus would be more 
easily cut with a knife and bum more readily than leather.* 
After die canonical period legend " a told of a splendid copy of the 
Law written in letters of gold on leather which was sent to king 
Ptolemy of Egypt in 285 b.c., and Jewish tradition without doubt 
reflected ancient custom in requiring all copies of the Law to 
be written on leather in the form of a roll or scroll, 11 although 

1 Thompson * Introd, to Git. and Lat. PalaeogT.* 28. 

' Lat. cyptrus papyrus, The Greek lruirvpos is an Egyptian loan-word (3. 
p- i& Ik, 4) for which the correct word is fiC&bot, whence jfcj 5\u>v book and 
* Bitilc* are derived ft. p. 91 n. 4). 

* Enron in £.A.S. xxxvm 10-it, * S. pp. *22-3, 

' It is uncertain whether the juice or sap of the plant itself supplied the 
adltedve matter nr whether an artificial gum nr glue was employed. 

* Gp. Piin. Hitt, Nit. sun sxiii 74-xxvj 8g, 

’ jer. ixivi a, 4, Ezek. ii 9, Ps. xl 7. 

1 Htbf. HJ! I'YW. for which LXX B havr vspriVw (= papyrus* Bdikiov in 
Jcr. sxxvi | jdiiij 2,4. 

•Jer. sxjcvi 23-5, 351. 

* Aril teas £p. PhiL § 176; Josephus Ant. JuJ xn 69-90. 

In .'fiit/. Sip. i 1-3; cp. Mistin. M'gill. ii 2, An Egyptian tomb af i V 
XVII fill dynasty \c. 1580-135011.0.) states that laws wete written on roll* of 
leather (Hyatt in 1 BiM Arch,’ vi 74-5,. 
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the* Five Rolls' 1 might be written on properly prepared parch¬ 
ment. 3 At the same time papyrus was used for copies of or 
extracts from the Scriptures; for example, the so-called Nash 
Papyrus, which is dated between the first century a,c.* and the 
second century a.d.,* con tains a Hebrew text of the Decalogue 
and part of the«S'ma',s and the Chester Beatty Papyri contain the 
bulk of the Greek text of die Old Testament. The probability 
therefore is that the costly leather was reserved for important or 
official documents and the relatively cheap papyrus was used 
for matter intended for private use or of a merely ephemeral 
nature A No leather or papyrus from Palestine itself, how¬ 
ever, has survived for the reason that the soil is loo damp to 
allow 1 their preservation. Also, such documents as were thought 
worthy of preservation were kept in earthen jars, which were 
very fragile; for excavation has proved That day-tablets were so 
stored not only in Babylonia 7 but also in Palestine,* while the 
Bible attests their use in the case of other materials, whether 
papyrus or leather. 1 * 

The word commonly translated now * letter ’ and now * book ’ 1 * 
in the Old Testament has a variety of meanings. Thus it serves 
not only for* letter’ in the sense of epistle 11 but also for legal dot u- 
me tits, such as Jeremiah’s deed of purchase whereby he bought 
Ids cousin’s field 11 or a wife’s bill of divorce 1 J or an indictment . l * 
In the sense or a ‘book’ it describes collections of poems, 15 
genealogical lists or registers 16 and chronicles, 17 and codes of 
law;* 8 and once the plural ‘books’ connotes the Scriptures. 1 * 

1 Namely Ruth, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamen Lit ions, Esther. 

* Muhn- Afigiil. Li a. 1 Albright in tv* *45-76. 

* Cook in * P.S.B.A.* xxv 34-56. 

* The Hebrew ecnfcMion of faith (DeuL vi 4-5). 

* St. Paul probably referred 10 copies of pan* of the Old Testament 
when he asked for ra j 9 u£A*n, fioAtcrm tuj fu^ptlvai (a Tun. iv 13). 

T S. pp. 74-6. 1 Sellili Ttll T&'anntk. 141-5 {Abb. 40}, 

I Jet. mil 14. 

'* Hcbr. ID? which eouJd be rolled up Is. xxxiv 4) like a scroll Cjrr. 
xxxv 1 a f 41. ]t might perhaps denote also an * inscription* (Exod. xvii 14, 
E; Jb. xix 23) like the Phoen. and Aram. TM (»- Lidabarski E.S.E. m 223 b 
14 and Euler in £.Al. If. tv actO—1). 

II Cp. Esth. ix Hh w. 26, where IBP 1 letter ’ and miK ‘epistle* are used 
interchangeably. 

"Jcr. xxxii **Dent, xxiv t, 3 (D). "Jb. x.'od 35. 

l t Numb, xxi 14 { |E;. Josh, x 13 (JE), n Saat i 1®, 

“ Gen- v 1 (P). 

17 t K.i. xiv *9 + - 

“ Dan. ix 2 . 


** Exod. sxiv 7 fE), Dtul xxviii 61 (O'! - 
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The book took the form of a * scrollV whether leather or papy¬ 
rus, that could be rolled up, 5 and the text was written not cross* 
wise but lengthwise in 'columns 1 ,* to the number required. 4 The 
roll might be of any length, being cut to the length of the book,* 
and varied in depLh from 5 to 15 in, with an average of about 
10 in. for literary texts, while the column was from 1 to gi in. 
wide. The writer or reader began at the right and proceeded 
to the left end, winding up the scroll as he finished each column 
with hts right hand and unwinding the other end with his left 
hand so as to uncover a fresh blank surface or the next column 
as the case might be; thus 'he spread out’* a document to 
read it. The text was usually written only on the inner side 
but might occasionally be continued on the outer side like 
Earkt rl's roll written 'within and without’ with lamentations 
and mourning and woe. 7 A tag attached to and hanging 
down from one cud of die roller round which the scroll was 
wound gave the title, at any rate in Graeco-Roman times, of 
the work which it contained. 

The oldest instrument of writing was a crude ‘stylus >s or 
‘ pen’ * whether ‘with a point of a diamond 1 or rather 4 emery’ 10 
or ‘of ironas Jeremiah says; 11 such would be an instrument 
with which any common man acquainted with the alphabet 
could scratch letters on the surface of a stone, a brick or a 
potsherd. 11 was therefore probably 4 the pen of a man ’ 11 which 

* Hcbr. and Aram. rtVirj (cp. Jcr. xxxvi a, 4 w. 6 and Ezr. vi a). 

J Js. xxxiv 4; cp J Rev- vi 14, 

* Hcbr mrrj ( 3 . p. go n. 9 ). ■ Jcr. ^ 2 3 

* The earlier rolls tended to be Longer than the ktcr a and arte or 150 ft 
containing thr whole Iliad acid Odyssey is known ; bm a roll of this Length 
was very inconvenient to 1uintHr p whence Callimachui mid piyn RtfiXiay 

tca*6# in reference to tin* ftarm and not to die matter of such works. 

" Hcbr. (Ii. xxxvii 14); cp. x Mmc. sii 4B- 

*E*dt, iiq-to. 1 Hebr. tr^L * Hcbr B?. 

■ Thompson 1 Dictionary of Assyrian Chemistry and Geology' 133, 

11 Jer xvil 1; cp. Jb. six 24, w here the Massoretir text says 4 with an iron 
pen and lead ‘ (Bcbr. rncsn Vns OT 3 ). As a pen of lead would make no 
impression on a rock, Jewish tradition explained the phrase as meaning 
that the letters, after being incised with a pen nf iron* were filled up with 
lead in the modem fashion; but no such cutlom has been found in antiquity, 
Another view It that the lead it parallel to life rock as ihe substance on 
winch the pen works, like the tu>\v 8 &&tn xrfpnu the Greeks, a* ihe 
Vulgate's phtmki luminx suggest; this perhaps requires Lhealteration uT J and 
lead ’ into * in lead " and of ike fallowing 1 and ’ imo 1 or * (Driver & Gray 
* jub # f 170- i t m 26 k but it is supported by the discovery of Hittite tests ea- 
graved on lead $»« p. 

" Bcbr. rcK ©70- 
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was thus distinguished from that of the professional scribe, 1 and 
which Isaiah was bidden to take and use on a tablet at God's 
bidding. 2 

Nothing that lias yet been recovered by excavation has been 
identified with certainty as a stylus, but mention may here be 
made of several curious objects which have been claimed as 
such, two from a Syrian grave of which Lite exact site is un¬ 
known but which may have lieen at Gebal, and one from a 
grave at Megtddo. 1 The first from Gebal is a rod of bronze 
encased in a glassy paste; the upper part of the handle has a 
band of gold with a granulated ring fixed above it and a small 
golden disk above it on the knob at the top, while its lower part is 
plated with gold-leaf, of which the top has a band of granulated 
work patterned in triangles; its original length seems to have 
been about 19-20 cm. The second must have been of similar 
work but has been recovered only in a very imperfect state of 
preservation ($. pL 23 a ). That from Mcgiddo, which is much 
impaired by weathering and the oxidization of the bronze, is of 
the same type but is not decorated w r iih gold; its point is lost 
but may once have been furnished with a tip of some metal, 
probably also bronze (s. pi. £3 a). Both are dated r. 1800— 
1650 B.C., and the probability is that that found at Mcgiddo 
originates from the same source as the Syrian and that all three 
are Syrian work. There arc also two similar instruments from 
Asshur, dated r. IOOO a.c.,* which are supposed to have been 
intended for the same purpose, whatever that may have been. 
This has been a subject of conjecture, but the general view seems 
to be that all five objects arc some kind of writing implement 
or stylus. The suggestion has some degree of plausibility but is 
only a guess, like the identification of many objects of archaeo¬ 
logical study. 

The stylus must be distinguished from the 1 pen',* called the 
pen of the scribes ’ * as the instrument of the professional writer. 
This was normally of reed* for use with ink on sherds or am 

> S. pp, 78-9. So ’the cubit of a man* an ordinary cubit a? distinct 

from that which might be expected amongst gi tints '.Dent, iii ; [). 

1 Is. viii 1, where die M.T. : s Dm is translated stjfm in the Vulgate, 

1 Watxingcr Ttll n 9-12, 

* Galling Bibl, Rtail/x. 199-200, 

* Hebr. ur, by which both ‘stylus* and ‘pen* may lie loosely desig¬ 
nated. 

* Hebr. 2"1B& ... 97 (Jcr. viii 8). 

- S. pp, 30- i ; ep. Pi. xlv 2, where 33 ? is translated wdAepe? by the LXX 
and calattmi in the Vulgate. 
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other suitable surface; 1 for this purpose the point was prepared 
by splitting the ends of the fibre which were thus loosened and 
softened so as to resemble the hairs of a paint-brush. Only- 
sculptures of Assyrian origin show how such a pen was held in 
writing;- in some of these it seems to be held in such a way 
that it rests with its top against the middle finger while the 
forefinger presses the writing end against the thumb (s. p. 22 
fig. 4 a) ; in otliers i! Is held lightly between the thumb and the 
forefinger (s. pis. 23 and 24). 

The'inkemployed in writing books and soon was apparently 
a composition of carbon, being soot mixed with a solution 
of gum or olive-oil on parchment, but a metallic composition 
when papyrus was used; both kinds arc mentioned in 
Talmud/* Analysis, too, of the ink or one of the letters from 
Lachkh has suggested a mixture of iron in the form of oak-galls 
. or copperas and carbon, s The expressed juke of the cuttle-fish 
was also employed, at any rate by the Romans.* Whichever 
Oriental scribes used, it did not sink deep below 
the surface and was easily washed off with a sponge 
or the like,* Alternatively the * penknife Slt might 
Fir s ^ usctl ensure if the surface permitted it, but 
posed Ink-pot it5 . cliicf P ur P*# that ihe leather or papyrus 
or pen-rack, might be cut to the required shape as to depth 
and length, its ends and edges tidied and so on, 
and that the recd-pen might be trimmed; it might also serve 
for the destruction oF a roil, as the story of Jehoinkim shows.' 
Tile 1 inkliom ,,J was not so much an ink-pot as a palette with 
a slot in which the pens were kept and hollowed places in 
which the ink was pur, generally two for hlack and red ink; for 
the Hebrew word was ail Egyptian loan-word and the palettes 
used by the Egyptian scribes were of this type (s. pL 30).” 

' Cp. 3 iq xdprau “i itiiumf (» Jn. r-j; and Sin jkWoy «ai xaMfitiv 
tin Jn. 13). * S. pp. aa-jj. 

1 Hcbr. (Jrr. xxxvj (8), 

1 Biib, Tidni. Sabi. 333 fcarbon) Sabi, 104b, 133b Gift its tun 1 oak- 
gall*), 

1 t-ewi* ' Lachlsh' 1 188-95. 1 Fcrsiu* Sal. iil, 13. 

5 Numb, v 33 r'P), 1 Hcbr, tni!©^ lyri, »J«. xxxvi ai. 

" Hcbr. trntan EieV. is 2, g, n), The Hcbr. H9fJ like die Gk. 

** rrv Aq. and Theoq, adkasm ; cp, ffippalyna in f)cn. ivlwii 248). 
which is a mere Hebraism, U a loan-word from the Ec. est( *1 * writim? 
outfit * (Muller in 0. U. Ill 49-5,). u S 

"Ghmfflfe in *J.E,A.’ xvm 53-61, where a tnnnhcr of such writing 
oulfus rrxide of various substance* wood, slate, limestone, alabasirr, ivorv 
arc described 
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They were also wdl known 10 Syrian scribes; since three have 
been found on Aramaean inscriptions and one Is depicted on 
an .Aramaean monument* where the scribe carries it "on his 
loins' or "at his side’ (s. pL 31, t), as described by the prophet,* 
just as Lite Accadian scribe carried his 'in the sash’* in accord¬ 
ance with a custom still observed in the East.* Whether the 
curious object depicted on several Aramaean monuments 5 
(s. p. 86 %. 33 and ph 34 2) is another kind of ink-pot, as 
sometimes supposed, or something in the nature of a stand or 
rack for pens, or indeed is anything connected with writing, is 
quite uncertain. 


2. Diffusion of Writing 

Writing, though not so old nor so widely diffused in the 
West as in the East, was well known there between c, 2000 
and 1000 b.c., which is the period of the earliest attempts so 
far revealed by excavation. 1 * 

Apart from outcrops of cuneiform writing, there was no 
written literary composition in the ordinary sens e till the middle 
of this period, when the earliest Phoenician inscriptions with a 
continuous text appear, 7 possibly 500 years before the Song of 
Deborah,* which is generally regarded as the earliest portion 
oi the Old Testament. Approximately contemporary with these 
inscriptions was the Hebrew Calendar of Gczcr, now dated 
about the tenth century b,c,; c and various fragments, mostly 
in verse, embedded in the Old Testament fall between these 

1 Sachau Arum, Pup, u, Osir., Texlt 244 & Taftln 68 3; Aimc-Giron in 
B-l.F.A.O. sxxiv 83—n 1 and xxxvnt 47-57. 

1 Ezdt, is a, 3, »i. * S. p. 31. 

* Curiously enough, this writing outfit is omitted on Assyrian sculptures 
depicting scribes at work Thu trail-Dau^m Tit-lit nib 58). 

5 CJcrtnont-Gariiirttu Album d*Antiquitii xivt 1 Bt-tkb) and Von I.uschan 
.•UugrnbuRgen it t ?ftnkthitU [v 32(1-31), 339 and 374-7/873} 

' The assertion ifiat the primary basis of Prntutctiduii criticism was the 
assumption tha t w riting was unknown to the Hebrews of the Mosaic age was 
long ago disproved (9, Dri ver ‘ I LO.T.’’ 158). and the argument was pro¬ 
bably never adduced by any responsible, certainly by any recent, scholar 
(s. Orr ‘The Problem of the Old Testament' 374): one of die last scholars 
even to refer to it only asked tentatively whether writing was then feasible 
on a large enough scale for the recording of the Law and disclaimed the 
argument as in any sense decisive (_Rrusi Die GtschtchU da Alien Ttsiamtnif 
[1890] 96; cp. Naviilc ‘The Text of the Old Testament 1 45), 

7 S. pp. 104-6. * Jud. v 2-3T. 

* Cp .-VIbright in 1 B A.S.t.l.R 1 tern 29 w Aim e-Giron in A,$.AM. xt.n 
331-8. 
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dates and die ninth and eighth centuries b.c./ to which die 

Moabite Stone and some Aramaic royal inscriptions belong. 

Books were already known before the establishment of the 
monarchy, when Samuel wrote ‘the manner of the kingdom’ 
in a book/ and royal records were kept thus in Solomon’s 
time. 5 The compilers, too, of the earliest narratives of the 
Pentateuch in or about the eighth century B.c. were familiar 
with boob, whether they contained collections of ancient poems 4 
or the laws of Moses. 5 A knowledge of writing was assumed 
before the monarchical period in a leader like Moses, 4 in a 
number of ordinary Israelites 7 and even in a young citizen of 
Succoth* Under the monarchy a number of prominent persons 
could write; such were the two kings David* and Jehu, 1 ® an 
unnamed king of Syria, 11 and even the queen-consort Jezebel, 11 
while two of the prophets of the eighth century’ b.c., Hosea 11 
and Isaiah, 14 could do so, if the text in each or any of these 
instances is to be taken in the literal sense.Isaiah, too, could 
speak of ihe trcc^ of a forest being so few that a child could 
write them.} 16 every' Israelite householder was hidden to write 
the words of the Law upon his doorposts and gates/ 7 and writing 
was regularly used for legal purposes. 18 Yet writing and read¬ 
ing were not widely spread accomplishments. Tire court required 
a scribe, 1 ® although the king himself could often write/® and 
‘one that knew writing 1 or‘books’- 1 was apparently uncom¬ 
mon/ 5 hence the prophet Jeremiah employed as his scribe 
Baruch, and king Jchoiakim had what was written read to him 
by JchudiJW In fact, a knowledge of writing was probably a 
rare accomplishment and quite unusual amongst common folk, 

' Such as parts of Lite Blessing ofMusei iGtti. xlix *-471 anil fhu'mcmnry 
poerut concerning the Israelite conquest oT the Amoritcs and Moabites 
(Numb* xjci-xxfr}, * i Sam. x 35. 1 1 KJ. xi 41. 

1 Numb, xxi 14 {jE)i cp r Jo:ih, x 13 (JE®) and n $UQ r i r&i 

'Josh., viii gt xxiii 6 

1 Exud. xvii 14 (JEj ; cp. xxxu 33-3 (J£) , w!*w Most* ntfr^ to God's 
book, “ Josh. xviii 2-9 (R d )* 

*Jud. viii 14. where the ILV/i iranihlion of 2 D 3 f hc wrote 1 by 1 he 
described * is quhfi unjustified (as in Josh- xviti 4, 6* 8 , 9], 

I tt Sam. id i4 + m n KJ. * j* 

w ]] Ki v 5 ; where however nVs** not is used). 

0 1 Ki, xxi a. ** Ho*h viii la, M It. viii t< 

]r Cp. n Gbrofi. xx* 1 : Hmarkiah) and xxxii 17 Sennacherib - where the 
Eateries* or the source throw's additional doubt on the tradition. 

** b. x 19, ^ Deui. vi 9 xi 20 fD). 

II Deut, xxiv e . 3 (D) jer, xxxii in; cp. Jb. xiii sS xxx\ 35. 

w Hebr. "SED. ** n Sain. viii *7, 11 Hebr. 

“ Is. xxb it-12, 11 Jer* xxx\ a i 4 P iS, 
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who resorted to professional scribes 1 in the bazaar or market* 
place when they wanted anything written then as to-day in 
the East, being content, like unlettered Babylonians and 
.Assyrians,- to leave a "mark' in place of their signatured There 
was therefore no specific word for reading, and a man said that 
another had 1 recited' and that he had ‘heard * what was 
written to liim; and these terms were applied not only to high 
officers of state but even to professional scribes. 5 

In spite of an occasion a! reference to ‘disciples’* in the Old 
Testament, 7 professional * teachers’ 8 did not apparently appear 
on the scene rill a comparatively late date, perhaps even the 
Hellenistic epoch. 0 There were, however** families of scribes ' in 
and perhaps also guilds ©rcompanics of scribes, 11 amongst whom 
the mysterious art would be handed down from father to son or 
other relation; 12 thus according to legend Ahiqar, 15 a ’wise and 
ready scribe’ in the service of Esarh addon, having no son taught 
his wisdom to his sister's son.* 4 Children destined to become 
scribes were presumably taught ihc alphabet while still quite 
young 15 by a master endlessly repeating the letters to them and 
listening to them reciting them after him. 1 bus the drunkards 
of Ephraim, mocking the prophet, liken him to a dull drone nl 
a schoolmaster as they cry 

• whom will he teach knowledge ? 

whom will he make to understand the message ? 
them that are weaned from the milk 
and drawn from the breasts ? 
for it is f~f, f-s, 
f-y. 

a lad here (atid* a lad there.' 

' Such person* were not above forgery Josephus Ant. Jkd- *V) x 3 * 9 1 • 

1 $. pp, 6a-g. 

1 Hebr. 1 Ezck. ix 4, 6; *. p. 21 1J. This word Is also the name or n I 
(a. p. 162). 

‘J"- xxxvi 11 FOd; s. p. 70 n. 7) and li 61, 63 imps- p. 72 n. 4’. 

‘ The Jewish-Aramaic papyri from Egypt often contain a statement that 
such and sueli a scribe wrote the document 1 according to 1 Aram. *B33) 
or 'at the mouth of’ (Aram DC bl or DBD such and such a person 
fCowley 1 Aram, Pap.' 3” 5” 9* >3^ I 4 BJ " *SM 

agt 3a ,JJ *; ep. 15"-* a6 ,J 43“ 45b. ‘ Hcbr. tnr»?, 

7 I*, viii 16. * Hcbr. ’ ft- cxix 99, Pro?. v 13. 

" t Chroo. li 55* U 1 Iffl 1 **- ™ 

• The Jewish-Aramaic papyri from Egypt jivo the isaniw of several isnbci 
who apparently were for her and son (Cowley * Aram. Pap.' to* 1 ■ 3”, follier; 
i8 H jo 1 * 25 rT , son] or brothers (ibid. 5" 11 '* 8 nJ sB 1 ^*)' 

" Aram, ~rn m “tl TUB (cp- ft. xlv a, Ezr. vti 6>, 

*♦ Cowley 1 Aram. Pup.* ’. 4 *. t. i 3 . ’* Cp. Is, x 19 Xxvili 9. 
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In oilier words, the prophet is bm a schoolmaster reciting *-a 
to ihe answering s-q of hts pupils, finit this lad and then that 
i ’ 1 i for •' and H are two successive letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, as p-q are successive letters of the English alphabet.* 
Thus the ‘alphabet V which was wont to be recited in a kind 
o sing-song, was called apparently by an onomatopoeic word 
describing continuous or repeated sound, rumbling. groaning 
moaning, murmuring, musing, and meditation. After learning 
the alphabet the learner must have proceeded to reading and 
writing, but nothing is known of this stage in the Hebrew 
scholar’s education; a potsherd however has been recovered by 
excavation at Samaria containing roughly scribbled and barely 
intelligible writing s, pi. 50, 2) which may represent a child’s 
early attempt to scribble a few letters of the alphabet, 4 


3. UnDECIPHERED MARKS AND INSCRIPTIONS 
What are apparently the earliest attempts at writing in the 
W est come from a place now called Teleilat-dGhassuh in the 
centre of the plain of Moah, where excavations have yielded 
a large number of inscribed objects, including carved stones 
and pebbles, seals, bricks and potsherds {*. pi' 32, i) ; * these 
have been found in all four layers, which are dated c, 250(1— 
1800 B.C. Some 150 of the 300 potsherds found here have only 
b. xxvni <7-1©. The traditional translation ol ttb 1? anil w ls 
I [? rK fP f u P° n P rcrt P* ’ and - aw u|*on saw* (A.V., R.V.); but TO (m 
Imc means a ‘cord r or ‘ measuring line \ not a ‘ line of writing’, and TS 
■/me 1 saw m the seme of * maxim, proverb ’ does not otherwise occur 
bulls in v^med for the purpose of explaining the present passage, as though 
ih-nvrd from 113 ifiwirdh) ‘ commanded’ [s. pp. 167-8). Further the 
neuter 1 a little ’ hardly makes sense in the context, while the masculine 
a lad echoes the tail clause of the preceding verse :s. Pracksch luam 
r ^S;- 5 .'- Ought then T?t Bpp attend, child ’ to be reud? 

1 Kennelt 'Hebrew Social Life and Guiiont ta; ep. the English p‘s 
and f| s for the choice of jcitcr?. late in the alpfuibefi, 

J Hebr, p*£! tkiggayon) * alphabetic poem * (P*. fc 17; i. WutJt Psattntn 17 
- Syr, hrxjana ■ mdiments of Inter* ’ and Arab, hiji * alphabet' j elsewhere 
' thrumming a harp (Ft xdi 4; whose strings were repeatedly struck as 
the single note was noi remnant enough to maintain accompaniment 10 
a singers intoe <$. Galpin 'Music of the Sumerians' 441 and continued 
‘ muttering, musing’ 1IV xk (5), The verbs arc Lhe Bilil. Hrbr. apt (Aorift) 
grawl.il, groaned, moaned, muttered, mured ■ and AJUin Hrbr TM 

’ * eDa! ™ d ** Atab satirized, molded ‘ U Driv * 

in'J hT.S, XLin 151), v 

* Sukouk in Q.$: 1 xv 1,1 <133;. 153. Nothing is known of libraries; for 
tkM ascribed to Nrhrniiih is undauntedly fictitious m Macc. U rj 1 
! Arab. j£i|l it * die hillock of wild maJIaw * 

1 Duncan in lxiv (iggsj 71-7. 
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one sign, oiliers have from two to six signs each; and approxi¬ 
mately 170 stones are similarly inscribed. The marks, all 
incised or scratched on the objects with a pointed flint or some 
kind of graving tool, are of a very crude type; the same signs, 
too, are often repeated and all are much alike, thus constituting a 
wcl[-characterized group in which straight lines predominate, 
while curves ate vers 1 rare. These marks cannot for the most 
part be compared with the more or less contemporary marks 
found on pottery' from various sites in Egypt, 1 but some of them 
recall if they do not resemble Canaamte or Phoenician alpha¬ 
betic signs. The number and variety of the objects so marked 
indicate constant use amongst the inhabitants of the locality; 
the signs therefore were probably intended as makers' or owners’ 
marks. If this were SO, it would suggest that the origin of writing 
in this pan of ihe world was to besought not in economic needs 
but in the necessi ty for the identification of property. 

Such inscribed stones, if rightly regarded as having been 
intended to indicate ownership by means of distinguishable 
symhoisjimm probably be distinguished from the scored pebbles 
found in a field near bid on (s. pi. 32, a)- 1 These are beach- 
pebbles of rather hard finely* grained limestone, roughly ellip¬ 
tical or nearly circular in shape, having a diameter on an 
average of approximately 2 in. and being about * in. thick. 
They are scored on both rides with shallow grooves made with 
a wheel and cut in straight lines in ever, variety of number 
and arrangement, no two patterns being exactly alike; but 
the pattern on the one face is more or less exactly reproduced 
on tlic other face or the same pebble. The scoring therefore is 
not accidental but intentional, being made with a view to 
rendering each pebble clearly recognizable and distinct from all 
the others; but the differences are not so marked as those 
which distinguish the letters of an alphabet from one another. 
The most plausible conclusion then is that these pebbles were 
not intended as marks of ownership, whether alphabetic or 
otherwise, but for use in some kind of game; but no conjecture 
can be made as to the nature of tins game. Their date is 
equally uncertain, for nothing likely to throw any light on it 
has been found in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The ancient Geba!, 1 whose Greek name was By bios, 4 a 

* s. pp. 102-3. 1 Torrcy in *A,A.S,O.R,' fi-nl 1(9-25, 

* Arab. *Lr 'smnl! hill' or fc Iiulc MIT- 

* Apparrmly Ckbal wait m called localise fivfiXo? ‘papyrus (si. p* £2 
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Phoenician town on the coast not far to the north of Beirut, 
was the scene or persistent attempts to develop an alphabetic 
script. 1 H hese were a result of the commercial activity of the 
rulers and merchants of Gebal, whose position on the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea made it an important link on the trade- 
routes between the East and the West. 

Thw place lias yielded an important group of inscriptions on 
stone and metal contemporary with the Egyptian Middle 
.Kingdom (c, 2100—1700 k . c .) written in a pseudo-hieroglyphic 
script which conceals a language or languages still delving inter¬ 
pretation. 4 They are briefly described in the following list; 

(i) a large slab of stone with ten lines of text, of which half 
the left side and perhaps also the bottom arc lost, containing <j8 
distinct signs (s. pi. 34, 1); 

{iij a small slab of stone with five lines of text, of which top 
and bottom and both sides are lost, running vertically down and 
not horizontally across the five columns and containing 17 
distinct signs (s. pi. 35, 3); 

(iii) one fragment of stone with remnants of four lines and one 
other fragment with traces of three lines of text, in which scarcely 
a single sign is fully legible, both probably portions of the same 
monument: 

{iv) a piece of stone with four signs running dow n, not across, 

“ (»■ pi- 35? 0; 

(v) a large tablet of bronze with 13 lines of text on the obverse 
and two on the reverse side, containing 53 distinct signs (s. pi. 3 6) ; 

fvi) a small tablet of bronze with 22 lines of text on one side 
and 19 lines on the other, containing $4 distinct signs (s. p. 37); 

( vii) a small spatula of bronze inscribed on only one side with 
three lines of text containing eleven distinct signs {s. pi. 35, 2); 

(viii) a small spatula of bronze inscribed on one side with four 
and on the other with three lines or text, in which the words arc 
apparently separated by vertical strokes; 

(ix) a large spatula of bronze inscribed on one side with five 
and on the other with four lines of text, in which die signs 
can only be made out with difficulty owing to die oxydization 
of the metal but in which the words can be seen to be divided 
by vertical strokes; 

H. aj was originally imported from Egypt through Gebal into Greece; but 
the change of name was helped by the assonance. » S. pp. 104-6. 

Dunand Bjtbl. Gr. 71-B6. The recently announced decipherment of 
these inscriptions is said to show that they are written in a form ot the 
Phoenician language fDhorme in C R.AJM -L. 1046, 360-5 and 4^—qi 
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(x) a spatula of bronze inscribed on one side with four and 
on the other with three lines of text containing fifteen distinct 
signs of which some on the side with four lines arc facing in 
the opposite direction to that otherwise observed in these texts 

is* %- 34)* 

There are also 
from the same 
place a spatula of 
bronze with traces 
of pseudo - hiero¬ 
glyphic signs on 
one side and a 
Phoenician in¬ 
scription on the 
other side and a p lc< 34. Spatula from Gebal, 

block of stone with 

an inscription, of which unfortunately only the beginning of the 
three lines of the text are preserved, set in a rectangular trame 
(s. pi. 34, o) -1 j[i this the signs have some affinity with those of the 
pseudo-hieroglyphic script from the same place but in Other re¬ 
spects so closely resemble the earliest forms ot the Phoenician 
letters, that Grtmme may be confidently followed in reading 
bm b-gbl 'in Gebal' and 3"1 rb ‘master' in the second line.* 

The signs in the inscriptions on ail the objects just described 
are clearly not numerous enough for a pictographic or even for 
a syllabic script, but they are equally dearly too numerous for 
an alphabet; in appearance most of 
them are pseudohieroglyphie but 
some of them strongly recall various 
forms of the Phoenician letters. In 
mher words, those inscriptions pr«- Poll „- s 

sent a system or writing lying midway f rom 

between the Egyptian hieroglyphic 

script and Lhe Phoenician alpha be t s possibly an claim rated 
alphabet combined with a certain number at signs having deter¬ 
minative values. At the same timc ? their script on the one hand 
shows no affinity to that of die Sinai tic inscriptions,, and the two 
systems must probably be regarded as parallel developments; on 
the other hand many of the signs resemble those of the epigraphs 

1 DuEiand Bjfrl €r. 85-6 and tJJ-S; s Albnghi in ^B A.S.O.R ' ucm 
io—j 1 p Grimmt in Maxi™ xux B-r-oti. GmIw in *Q.S/ cxrx 1*9371 5^ 
B&h\ in g.D.F.-V. lxj 17. 

■ In Fmtth. 117-8. 
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found at tachisb,' which may be due to borrowing on die one 
side or the other or perhaps rather to common influences. These 
inscriptions therefore are of the greatest importance for the 
history or the development of the alphabet, and the absence 
either of texts of sufficient length or of a single bilingual text 
to facilitate their decipherment is a matter of the greatest regret. 
T 1 k\ remain, therefore, for the moment as tantalizing evidence 
of die earliest Phoenician gropings after an alphabet, parallel 
to the attempts being made aliout die same time by other 
Semites both in central and southern Palestine and in the 
Sinaitie mines. 

A tomb at Lcbe ah beside the road from Si don to Jezzin, 
dated e. 1840-1790 B.C., has yielded some potters’ marks 

P 93 % 35 )closely resemble early forms oflctlers of 
the Phoenician alphabet, but ibeir idenriiy carynot lie proved 
as they arc not likely to have been intended to be and obviously 
cannot be read as a coherent sentence. Unfortunately, too, 
there is as yet no connecting link between these markings and 
the earliest intelligible Phoenician inscriptions, which greatly 
increases the difficulty of interpreting diem. 

4. StNAmo Inscriptions 

Lcibovitch 1 has recently republished two fragmentary texts 
from the district of Sinai which have been long known but have 

not yet been deciphered (s. 

36)* Several of the signs 
on these inscriptions resem¬ 
ble others on the inscriptions 
trom Gebid just discussed or 
on die Sinaitie inscriptions 
and on the potsherd from 

OB 4 kfffl 

Op- 

^ < 

B, hnrrip &OQ frum widt GnnAh* 

F10. 36. ImcripLiQns from Sinai, 

F Guides Lb fi.M.B* i 42-4. 

* In BJ,£. xvi 177-81, « Arab, J£ 3 7 *aj • , hp itucribed mvioe% 

<P-S^ m 

* Arab. ;L_LU jfilj ‘ the ravine of the subterranean stream*. 
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B«h-Shcmesh which follow. Even with this help there scents to 
be no chance of discovering their sense, bin. they are useful as 
evidence of an early script. 






The next group of inscriptions, also from Sinai, is the most 
import ant of this early period. They arc those of which Flinders 
Petrie 1 announced the discovery in the winter of 1 904-5 in the 
temple of Sarabit-alHadim in the Siruiitic peninsula and of 
F In 1 Rucarciur* in Sinai p (129-31. 
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which Gardiner and Pee* 1 published copies in 19 r6.- These 
ill-written texts are apparently the work of Semitic labourers 
employed by the Egyptians in the Siiiaitic mines, and they 
have been variously dated c. 1850 u.c. (Sethe) or c. 1600 b,c. 
(Gardiner) or c. 1 500 b.c. (Petrie}.* The script displays a multi¬ 
plicity of forms. Tor which the reason is disputed; the most 
plausible is either tliat the signs were originally written in a 
somewhat cursive form with pen and ink on potsherds-* or that 
they were tentative copies of Egyptian hieroglyphs,* However 
this may he, these inscriptions contain between 20 and 30 
different signs; but the exact number is uncertain as it is still 
doubtful whether some of them are distinct signs or variant 
forms of the same sign. This low number show-s that they re¬ 
present not a syllabary, which may require an immense number 
of ssgns, but an alphabet. Tor which any number between 20 
and 35 will suffice, 6 Many if not most of these signs more or 
less closely resemble various forms of Egyptian hieroglyphs and 
or proto-Semitic letters fs. p. 95 tig. 37); the language, however, 
is certainly not Egyptian but in all probability a Semitic, and 
most likely a North-Semitic, dialect. 

Several attempts, as ambitious as they are unsatisfactory, 
have been made to solve tbe riddle of these, unfortunately all 


a 

otyj-f- O J?d50)-f- 

O. c? -f- ')aA')+ 

f 


FtO 38, A divine name afofir (a) and wtili a pirpcniijen (&i p 


damaged or fragmentary, texts but only three or four words have 
up till now Iwcn plausibly explained on (hem (s, pt, 38). First, 
Petrie j recognising a group of four or five signs which recurred 

' In * Inscriptions of Sinai ' I Lxxxii -ixxxiii {hand-drawn copies), 

' Oilier fniEiTient.% have been found recently by American expeditious 
J IjVc Si Blab- in * H.T.R/ xxi i-8 and Lake Si tknrois ibid, xxv gj jai 
Sun k Butin in ‘ SJV vt 31-43), so that »mc thirty are now known; 

C P; 1,1 R ii XXxix 595 (*- x^i-4), who speaks iiiso of a bilingual text! 

1 Cp Leibovitdh in BJ.E. xvi *4. 

* Sprenglini in ' Alphabet 1 3, 50. * Fivrier in J. Ai. ecmx 

S PP- '40-4* * In * A<*arch« in Sinai' 
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several limes, suggested dial they concealed a religious phrase, 
and, after several partly successful attempts on the pan of 
otlters to read diem, Gardiner* suggested flbya'*?) (J)b r lt * {for) 
Baalat' (s. p. 96 fig. 38), He was led to this suggestion, now 
universally accepted, by reflecting that the building in which 
these inscriptions were found was a temple of Hathor, an 



h 






Fro, 39. A verbal noun 


Egyptian goddess who was equated with the Semitic Baalat, 
the female counterpart of the Biblical Baal, by ancient theolo¬ 
gians. Second, Lidzbarski- and Sethe, 3 apparently indepen¬ 
dently of each other, read another group of signs as HID tnt 
with almost equal probability (s. fig. 39) . 4 The former took this 
denote the Punic goddess Tan It, but almost certainly wrongly 
since her cult was late, being Tunisian or North-African; 
Scthe’s view, therefore, that the word was an abstract noun, 
comparable to the Hebr. DPI tit ' giving \ used in the concrete 
sense of‘gift’, has won the day. Third, Eisler» and Grimrae* 
both detected a proper name in rs^ynnKTS m’h[b)-b'tt ‘ Beloved 
of Baalat*, which occurs twice in these texts (s. fig. 40) ; dtis is 
equivalent to mryy-hthr 1 Beloved of . . 

Hathor \ an Egyptian name which rq U <0 CT' * 

actually occurs in one of the in* a personal name, 

scriptiom found m ilits temple - and 

lends colour to die proposed reading of this group of 


SO 


signs, 


These identifications then may be accepted as reasonably 
sure and, if right, prove the language of these non-Egyptian 
Sinaitic inscriptions to be a Semitic speech. Leibovitch/ how¬ 
ever, has suggested MidianilC or the language ol the Maziu, 

■ In ' J.E.A.* in 15 ; cp. * Q.-S.‘ ua ( i&*9> 49 ~ 5 °‘ 

* In T. Lz. XLvi 50-I. 3 

* Cp. CWIcy in * I.E. A/ Hi i8,*) f xV 1106, and Grimmc £i?J. d. Sumsthnjl- 

probt. 65. J Wfitowete- 31-5. 

* in AUtubr. Jnsrr. 43 (cp. *>7-8}- ' 9 » 4 ^*, 

' Cp. Butin Op. Starr & Suim in 1 S.D.’ « 37-8 for another iniumrc of 

this name- 

* bi Jf./X xyi 37-30 and M.L£. xxw 9-36, 

H 
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since the territory of this people reached well into Sinai, and 
Sprcngling 1 calls it *Se f iritc' s for approximately the same 
reasons; but these guesses can be neither proved nor disproved, 
as scarcely a word of either language is known. The fact, how¬ 
ever, that hb ‘loved occurs in Hebrew and Ugaritic alone of 
the Semitic languages suggests a Canaanitc dialect. 


5. Early Inscribed Objects 

Several inscribed obj'ects found in Palestine are approximately 
contemporary with the Sinaitic inscriptions, but the signs on 
them are not so markedly pictographies A potsherd from 
Gezer* in southern Palestine dated c. 1800—1650 b.c. carries 



Fie. 41. Potsherd 
from Gcaer. 



Fig, 43. Plaque from Shedietn, 



Fig. 43. Dagger 
from Laciiish. 


three letters of a dearly Sinaitic type* (s. fig. 41); a plaque 
from Shechem 6 with eight signs (s. fig. 42) and Luo potsherds 
from the same place 7 with several signs scratched on each ($. 
p. 99 fig. 44J belong to approximately die same period. Un¬ 
fortunately the texts of alt four fragments defy interpretation. 
There is also a dagger of bronze from Lachi&h,® dated c. 1700- 


* In ‘ Alphabet ’ 50-7. 1 From STir, a poetical name for Edom, 

1 S. pp. 198-9 for 1 he proposed intcrpmaiioiu of ihr objects described in 
litis jctiiou. 


■Taylor in ‘JP.O.S.’ x 17, s. JJbhl in -F. txt 19-20, Gas ter in 

O . 5 . ukyu (1935) 133, SprtrifiUng ‘Alphabet' 45 4ltd Miringcr tsaiztom 
39b-7. 


’ Butjri in ' H.T.R. 
(*■ pp. 141-33. 


xxv aoo-i; cp. Albright in ‘B_A^.O.R.‘ t.vm 38-0 


; 3 ohl ibid. ai-5i cp. Kahanc in ‘BJ F.E.S.' xu 30-9. 
ik.lil Ibid. --4-3,10(1 Siikcnik in Ktdnr. E i 15, 

' 3 »A«y io * 0 &' lu* (tm) a39-4» vUi I, Gardiner in 'Times’ 16 
July 1937 hr), 8f'Hl ibid, 30-1, Obcmuum in • P /AO.S.* tx =5-33. 
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1 550 B.C., bearing four clearly incised signs running down oneside 
of the blade (s. p. 98 fig. 43 and pi. 39); these probably convey 
the owners name, but what that is remains a mystery. Mention 
must also be made of a number of marks on so-called ‘Amorite’ 
pottery 1 found at TdMHesv* in a layer dated archaeologically 



Fig. 44. PoTsh^irtlf from Shcchcm. 


t 4, -r *• 3 e », 4 ' ft 
*> () Jj w K'r t t ^ 

Peg. 45. Pa tie mark* from TcIl-clHesw 


•*\>y c)~' 


F10. 46. Potsherd from Fte. 47. Potsherd 

TcU-etTa'ajjuJ. from Tdl-eiHoy. 

before 1600 b.C, (5. fig. 45); several of the marks closely resemble 
letters on inscribed objects of the subsequent periods 1 ratlier 
than signs of the preceding centuries. 

The next period in Palestine rum approximately from 1400 
0 .0. to n00 b.C. Even now die writing on such fragments as 
have been found is barely intelligible, but the period overlaps 

‘ Diringer Txrizioni 303. 

* Arab. J 1 the ttsound of handy mil 
3 S. pp. t >5-17. 
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that in which several completely intelligible Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions appear. 

Two fragments are assigned to the first pan of this period, 
namely, c. 1400—1300 B.c. The one is 3 potsherd from Tell- 
ctTa'ajjul 1 with unintelligible signs cut or scratched on tt (5, 
P- 99 fig- 46)* The oilier is a potsherd from Tetl-elHesy* with 
two perfect letters and one damaged letter of somewhat Sinaitic 

VtlfP oUV 'fHotjMifi/ 

A. Gurer'i copy 0, Obemaini’i copy. 

Fir. 48, Potsherd from Lachiih. 



A- Bow 1 . 



Et. Lidofccflirr. 



C. Ewer. 


Fl0- 49. Inscribed pottery from Lariish. 


appearance’ (s. p. 99 fig. 47}; these may be read ^*73 hi’ as the 
name of the owner of the object of which it is a fragment.-* A 
large potsherd from Bcth-Shemcsh, now f Ain Shems.s inscribed 

Pctrk 1 Gaza * n pL mdc J 109 . 

Bliss * A Mnund tif many Cities 1 

* Cp. Butin in f H.T.R.* sxv TOI~3, who thinks 3 Simulk,^ Phoenician 

and S intermediate in i ?pc . ' 

* Cp. Hebr. Sf'pa Beta', a Hebrew ami Edomite name found in die Old 
TcstamcnL 

* Arab, ^ * the spring of ihr iihi 



ioi 
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on both sides, is dated c. 1400-12000*0. (s. pL 40):' the text 
consists of a number of symbols which resemble early known 
forms of Phoenician letters, but the surface has unfortunately 
been so badly damaged that it must be regarded as unlikely ever 
10 be deciphered* Interpreters who have attempted to read it 
agree over scarcely a single letter. 

Four pieces of pottery' from Lachish- belong to the second part 
of this period, all dated e, 1250 b.c. by Lhe archaeologists who 
have published them; all carry symbols which arc unmistakably 
the letters of an alphabet. The first is a potsherd 5 in bad con¬ 
dition carrying what looks like a text of ten or eleven symbols 
scrawled on it in black ink or paint; these liavc been read both 
ways up, as Egyptian signs and as Hebrew letters (s, p. too 
fig. 48), but no sense has been made of them- several of the 
letters resemble masons 1 marks round on stones at Jerusalem, 4 
The second is a piece of a censer 5 showing traces of several Inters 
in red ochre which have not been satisfactorily explained (s. p. 
too fig, 49 b). The third is a bowl* which has been almost com¬ 
pletely restored from broken fragments found dose together 
and has a text of some half a dozen signs is. p. 100 fig. 49 a and 
pi. 41, 1); the four middle fetters seem to be DSftW Hit ‘three’, 
which may be part of a note indicating its capacity. The 
fourth* is a fragment of a ewer, originally about 2 ft. high, 
with an inscription of which u dozen letters survive ($. p. too 
fig. 49c and pi. 41, 2), running from left to right against the 
usual direction of Semitic writing; the first word is thought with 
some probability to be ]fiD min ‘gift', even though this reading 
of it has been disputed, and the last is generally agreed to 
Ijc rfrR 'll 4 goddess'. The interpretation of the two remaining 
words is disputed, bur enough has been made out to suggest 
that die text is a dedicatory inscription. 

' Gram ‘AJ(1 Sherris 1 t pi. x: v Diringer /ttrizimi 31a. Vincent in R.B, 
xli 481-4 and Garter in 1 Q..S/ tXVU J. 1935) , 33~5- 

* Arab, jjJI J," ‘ the mound of the little Convent'. 

* Starkey in 'Q.S,’ lxvi (1034) 1'n-3/viii 3, Gastr-r ibid, tame (1937^ 
54-5, Obtrmaim in 'PAO S, 1 IS 33-8, and G aster up. Tufnelt Inge A 
Harding * Lachfrh ’ 11 55-7,'xxix is, 

*S. p. 113. 

' Starfecyin‘Q,.f>.*i_)tvai (19361 180, Obermann in ‘ P-A.O S.' ix '18-41. 

* Stawe]] ibid. LKVtn (1936) 97-101, Garner ibid, lxix (1937;. 39-6* 
Obt-rmaun in * P.A.O.S.’ rx 17-35, 

■ Starkey in ' Q-S.' utvi (19341 174-3, Burrow* ibid, lxvh (1935; 87-9, 
Obermann in 'P A.O.S,' t* 8-17, Yeivin in 'J-P.OJS. XV 98-100, and 
Carter ap Tufnell Inge & Harding * Lachish * D 49-54/be 3. 
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There belong also to this period two other objects bearing 
unintelligible legends. The first is a ring of gold from a tomb 
at Mcgiddo, dated c* 1350-1250 uc, (s. fig. 50};* the script 
shows affinities on the one hand with that of the Old-Byblian 
texts, 2 of tlte potsherd from Beth-ShemeshJ and of the bowls from 
Tdl-edDuvrcir. 4 and on the other hand with that of Ahiram’s 



Fig. 51X Rin^ from Mrgiddo. 


Fig, 51. Starafeflid sea1. 


inscription ; s but the suggested interpretations of the text on 
these lines make no sense. The second is a scaraboid seal which 
probably, ii not certainly, belongs here (s. fig. 51};« its exact 
provenience is unknown but is vaguely said to be Asia Minor, 
and the legend on it, though written apparently in a form of 
the North-Semi tic alphabet, defies interpretation. 

Attention may here be drawn to a large number of marks on 
various objects found in Egypt in the course of various excava¬ 
tions. The objects so marked are of stone and wood, [Xittery and 
papyrus, and the marks arc now incised and now daubed with 
paint or ink (s. pi. 33); they arc found not only on prehistoric 
pottery but also on objects of the Xllth to the XIXtIi dynasties 
(r. aooo-! 205 n,c.)On the one iiand the earlier marks found 
on objects assigned to the prehistoric period cannot be letters of 
the future alphabet; on the other hand, it becomes difficult not 
to see more or less crude attempts at reproducing North-Semitic 
letters in many of the later marks, which are obviously of a type 
posterior to those found in Moab and of non-Egyptian origin, 
especially as there were almost always considerable groups of 

1 Guy * Megidrto Tomb* ’ 173-6, 1 S. pp, pi-3, 

*S, pp. IQO-I. * S. p, lOj. 

1 S. p. 105. 

♦Zakharov in .LO. v« 36 (pi. vi no. 7) and Caster in ■ Q,S 1 lxdc 
11937 ) 57 - 8 - 

’ Edwards m /lefts du Cm pis Metmtional its Ohatlahsut n iv, 3> itoo- 
iE: Pfnw ■ Kahun, Gtirab.and Hawara 1 xxvii-xxvijj and * The Formation 
of the Alphabet 1 i, vii. 
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Semitic workers scattered about the country* Indeed, one 
such group of signs or letters inscribed round 
a wooden rod (s, fig. 52) has been plausibly ri-J 
read as 3 TCJHN *hfwb 1 A hi tub' or the like, 1 * V 

which is a known Semitic personal name. 3 Pd, 5 2. Semitic 

Clearly all such markings, w hether symbols name on a wooden 
or letters, arc marks of ownership, but when r rom 
mere symbols become letters cannot be said in the present 
state of knowledge. 


6. Cuneiform Tablets 

Meanwhile, during the period c.i 425-1350 B.c. f day-tablets 
were extensively used for correspondence between the local 
princes of Syria and Palestine on the one side and between 
them and their Egyptian overlords on the other side. The vast 
majority of the lexis of this period were found at T ell-el- 
Aniama, a mound lying about 300 km. to the south of Cairo 
on the eastern bank of the Nile; they were written in the 
Babylonian language influenced, if not corrupted, to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the Semitic idiom of southern Syria and 
Palestine, the speech of die Cana a nit e populace (s, pb 42 a). A 
few tablets of very different periods have also been found by 
excavation at several sites in Palestine i s. pi. 42 B j Another small 
but very important collection of clay-tablets comes trom the 
ancient Ugarit, which is mentioned half a dozen times in the 
correspondence from Tell-clAmarna and is situated by the 
modem Ras-ashShamrab, lying about 12 km. to the north of 
Latakia on the Syrian coasts These tablets are dated c. 1500- 
1400 b.c.; they deal almost exclusively with mythological or 
religious subjects, written in a new Semitic dialect and a sim¬ 
plified cundform script ■. s, pi. 43)* The rapid decipherment 
of the language, achieved simultaneously by Bauer, Dhorme 
and Virollcaud, revealed it to be a Canaanite dialect showing 
remarkably close affinity to the Hebrew and Phoenician lan¬ 
guages but also not a tew peculiarities of Aramaic and Arabic 
origin,* The script contained 29 or 30 signs representing the 
letters of a full Semitic alphabet and was therefore not a 

* K.isjcr ktn tVfikinsckr. 123-7, 

i Cp. 1 Sam. crii it Sam. viii 17 - i Ghron. *viii 16, 

1 S, pp. 78-9. 

* Tfaii circa phrrmrnt iwas based on the iiLscripiicmi oT mao astc-heads, 
reading respectively £f.s* r6 khttm * die *se of the chief of the priest* ’ and tk 
kknm ‘ the chief of die priests ’(s, pi, 44), 
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syllabary but an alphabet; the only relic of the syllabic stage 
of development was the use of three distinct signs for 'ak£ 
according to the vowel (a, c, tf) which accompanied it. The 
resemblance, too, or apparent resemblance of the signs to those 
of the Accadian cuneiform syllabary 1 on the one side and to the 
earliest forms of the Phoenician letters on the other side aroused 
lively controversy: was the Ugaritic alphabet the parent of 
the Semitic alphabet, or was it derived either from the Acca* 
diati syllabary* or from the Phoenician alphabet, or was it 
a connecting link between these and or other early alphabets? 
The discovery, however, of texts from Sinai and Gebal in which 
words in an early form of the Phoenician alphabet can be 
certainly read deprives the Ugaritic cuneiform alphabet of 
its hrief pride of place and shows it to have been but an ex- 
. r. perimental attempt to adapt the cuneiform 

tr yw to alphabetic system in the light of the 

Fig. 53 Non-Senytk p llOCnician alphabet.* 

Further, a bowl of silver, of the period 
of the destruction of Ugarit, found In a chamber near the 
library, bears five letters (s. fig. 53} which resemble signs in the 
Cypriote syllabary but cannot be interpreted.^ 

7. Phoenicia.* Inscriptions 

The story now returns to Gebal, where the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions in a North- or W'cst-Semitic language that can be fully 
understood have been found. These inscriptions are those of 
several kings of Gebal 1 who reigned between the 17th and 9th 
centuries B.c. The first is that of Shopbatbaol f * 7300315 )+ which 
is engraved on a stone from the wall of a spring or well (s. pi. 
45, il and is assigned by the finder to the 15th if not the 17th 
century b.c.; for he says that arc Ideologically it belongs to the 
time of the XHth Lf. 2000-1788 B.c.} or XI 1 11 h (e, 1788-? B.C.) 
dynasty of Egypt, while palacogra phi call y he holds Sbaphaibaa] 
to be as far from Ahiram as A hi rani is from Mesha king of 
Moab ( c . 850 b . c .). 4 Such a date is surely far too early, but 
the forms of the b and the q, as well as of several other letters, 

* S. pp, 148-52. The Ugaritic like ihr Babylonian cuneiform script runs 
ftom left to right; but one or two Lihlcu have a wripi running from right 
to left in the Phoenician fashion (lie fornghe Ugarii 1 234-5). 

* Schaeffer in Syria *m 22-3. > S. pp. 91 -a. 

* Dunand BybL Gt. 146*51. 

1 S. pp. ioB-g. MabJer however makes Shaphaibaal sen of !Lliba4il and 
grandson of Ycbimilk («. Albright in 'B.A.S.O.R.’ cui 14-15}. 
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arc indisputably anterior to any hitherto found. The next are 
two inscriptions from the tomb ol Ahiram ( 0 "inK), the one 
a notice by the entrance to the sepulchral chamber (s ; fig- 54 ) 1 
and the other the memorial text on the actual coffin (tL pis* 4 ^ 
and 47)** The various dates proposed for this king include the 
13th century 3 or the nth or toth century' or c * 975 

'~hO a- i- 

Fafr. Notice over 3 tomb at Gebal. 

the later date is now generally preferred, although on the 
earlier the absence of any development in the script between 
Ahiram on the one side and Abibaal and fJibaal on the other 
side would be easily explained by the unsettled state of the 
country in the Following two and a half centuries, which would 
have made progress in the arts of peace more or less im¬ 
possible. The next in script ions art' that on a building erected 
by Vehimifk ("J^Qfr)* 6 which cannot be certainly dated but 
perhaps belongs to a period approaching the preceding rather 
than the following inscriptions (s. pi. 48, t), T those of Abibaal 
fBDaX) and of Elibaal" (* 7 » 3 *?S). These give the only tolerably 

1 Dussaud in Syria v 142—4. Bauer in 0 . L-i, xsviii 1 3 f> — 7 > Vincent in R.li, 
xxxtv i 83 - 93 1 . viiifl, Caster in * Q..S.* i.xis (1037 1 57 '.Byblos I *)■ 

4 Dussaud in Syria v >35-41, Bauer in Q.U- xxvjii 129-35, Lidzharski 
ibid, xxx ^56-7, Vincent in R.B. xxxtv I S3—y’V'iiin T Torrev in J.A.O.S. 
3ULV --*69-79 and ‘J.P.O.S.’ vii 122-7. RonzevaJlc in MJU.B, xn 3-40, 
Bnutun in R.H.P.R, vt 157-63 (Bybias In), 

1 Diringer in 1 Antiquity 1 xvn 06; ep. De 1-anghe U&nt 1 254. 

* Cowley up. Aime-Giron in A.SJl.E, xlu 321. 

* Ainie-Giron ibid, x*4t 331-8. Albright tn ‘ B.A.S.O.R. x«i 19-21 and 
oil 14-15. 

* Dunand in/L/?- xxxix 321-31/xv (Byblos II}. 

" Cp, Diringer in ‘Antiquity’ xvn 86, who assign?. Yelumiik to the 12th 
century b.c. 

* Monte t in /LA xxxv 322, 4G3, vi 1 as vii 3 (Byblos 111 a}; Clermont* 
Gatineau in R.A.O, vt 74-8/ti, Udxbarski E.S.E, 11 167-9, Dussaud ** Syria 
V t45-7 and vui Hi, Bauer in O. JU- sxvm 137—6, Ttirtey in "J.A.O.S- xcv 
276-9 (Byblos lit b). 

* Dussaud in Syria \i *01-17, Mottlet in R E- xxxv 323, 463,vi a, 
Torrey in j.A.O.S.’ xcvi *37-40, Aim^Giron in A.S-iJ?. xui 326-3) 
(Byblos IV), 
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certain dates for this group of Phoenician inscriptions; for that 
of Ablhaal is engraved on a statue of the Egyptian king 5bb 
shak I (r. 945-924 s.c.) and that of Elibaai on one of Osorkon 1 

_■ e.c.). They cannot l>c before, although they mav 

be after, these dales. 

There arc two other small inscriptions from Gebal of this 
period which call for mention. The first is a piece of potterv 
bearing the name of the potter 'Aktd ( 10037 ) in character which 
are as old as those of Shaphatbaars inscription and may even 
as the editor thinks, ante-date it fs. pi. 45t *).' The b certainly 



lias the same tail turned back rightwards as ShaphatbaaJ’s but 
the six different letters which the text contains are insufficient 
evidence to allow the date to hr more than approximately 
fixed. There is also an inscribed spatula of bronze from the 
temple of Baalat faring a text of which the sense is notenttrdv 
clear, although almost every character is legible, and known as 
the spatula of ’Azarbad (*?M-)TS) from 'the owner’s name 
( s * P*‘ 4 b « Vi 1 the editor is now inclined to put tills before 
Ahinim, although the script hardly seems 10 bear out so early 
a date and only suggests one somewhere between him oA 
thi- One hand and Abibaal and Elibaai on the other hand, 3 
Finally, there is an inscribed arrow-head from Nabatiyah on 
the Lebanon bearing the owner s name dearly engraved on 
55 )» may ht- dated between Ychimilk and 

Abibaal. 

’ ITunand BjM. Gt, 159-3; *. 197-200, 

J Uimaiid 1 28 ami in u 99-107, Olwntwnn in ‘ T.R.r * 



' Du A.iii.i in Spia vtn Savigruc m R. R 

Guigtio in M.U. tl xi 325-58. 
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The next and only other monument of importance is the in¬ 
scription of Kilaimiwafrom Zinjirlu, dated r. 900-Boo ice. ; 1 this 
is of some interest as the script is Phoenician and the language 
Phoenician showing traces of Aramaic influence, while the king 
is ruler of an Aramaean state. After this almost perfect text of 
sixteen lines there arc Honeyman's Cypriote inscription 1 and 
the Cypriote bowl, dated possibly c. 700 u.c, ; J only part of its 
inscription which runs round the top of the outer edge has been 
recovered, but enough remains to show that the characters arc as 
developed as they are beautifully shaped In this respect they 

t'F * L tl! 

Fig. 56, Phoenician inscription on ivory from Ur. 

resemble those of Kilamuwa's inscription and are totally unlike 
the crude,almost coarse, lettering of Ahiram’s inscription; but, 
unlike the former and like the latter, they show curious varia¬ 
tions of size. The brief and badly worn inscriptions from Nora 
and Bosa, 4 recording the dedication of a pillar, may also belong 
to the last half of the 8th century B.c,, but their date is dis¬ 
puted. 5 After a considerable interval of time there comes a 
brief inscription of two lines'* found buried beneath a pave¬ 
ment of Nebuchadrezzar (604 562 b,c.) at Ur 7 (s. Jig. 56). This 
text is engraved on t he lid of a box of ivory in neat characters 
showing traces of Aramaic influence such as may be expected 

» Lidzbarski in H S.E. m 218-38. 1 In Iraq vi m&-8, 

* In C,I.S. t i 22-6 5 . The how! lias also been dated c, u.e. 

.Albright in ‘ R.A.S.tXR,' LXXXm 16-17) ” r *■ 75^700 ■ Bauer in 

XXV111 138). but the object* found with it perhapa suggest a date even in the 
7th cent. B.e. It is usually called Cypriote from its discovery on a hill (tear 
LimaI, but the inscription shows it Id han 1 been an ofFcring made by the 
servant of out Hiram, king of Sidoii, to the Rial of the Irbanon. 

* In C.l.S. i 190-3 14-1 and 145 ,111 102- 

1 Dates curly in the 9U1 century b.c, (Albright in ‘B.A.O.S.R.' t-xsxm 
16-2 1] or at the end of it (Bauer in O, Lz xxvtif 138) or c. yuo-lfcjo b.c, 
(Diringer Mjabtte 408-9) seem too early, as the k U of a form not otbervvtsr 
found before the Cypriote bowl, and allowance must be made for the possi¬ 
bility that archaic forms of the letters may linger in remote and outlying 
districts for some time after haoming obsolete on the mainland ■ but the 
Punir element in the language is hardly marled enough lo justify n date so 
late as the 6th century t.c. or thereabouts Haffii 1 Gramm. Phocn. Isng. 
157). 4 Burrows in * J.R.A.S.’ 1927, 7gi-4/viii. 

* $, p. 124. 
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ai a time when summaries in that language were being added 
to native Babylonian documents. 1 The last inscription or this 
period comes from the Phoenician homeland; 1 it is that of'Yehaw- 
milk king or GebaJ. recording his gift of an altar of bronze and 
work of gold together with a portico to the Baaiat of Gebai. 

Mention may further be made of a few 
small objects with Phoenician inscriptions 
from several countries. Such are Phoenician 
seals, mostly of native origin though often 
exhibiting foreign, whether Aramaean or 


*J/V t j«* 
//*)*■// J 


Fig. 57 Phoenician ivicign, wircincr Aramaean or 

potsherd. Assyrian or Egyptian, influence; 3 they arc 
generally of quite uncertain dat e. There are 
also a small number of potsherds of the 3th century b.c. from 
Egypt with brief texts, usually proper names, written on Ihem 
with ink in an Aramaizmg script fs. fig. 57)/ Curiously enough 
there is only a solitary Phoenician papyrus, which is tentatively 
assigned to the 4th century b.c.. from Egypt ;* it contains 13 
lines of text on the obverse and 5 on the reverse side, all so badly 
damaged that consecutive sense can hardly be made of it. 
finally die re are two monuments uf calcareous stone, of un¬ 
known date, from Larnaka, which is thought to be the ancient 
Citium;* these are peculiar in having the text, which relates to 
work on a temple of Astartc, painted on I hem in black and red 
colouring matter, in a script betraying Aramaic influenced 

8, Moab and Palestine 

The earliest completely intelligible inscription recovered from 
the soil of Palestine is without doubt the Calendar of Gezer 3 
with a summary' list of farming operations arranged by months 
carved on kaolin (5, pi. 49, 1). This on linguistic and possibly 
also on palaeographies! grounds is dated c. 1100-900 b.c.; for 
the script is archaic rather than the work of an unpracdscd 
hand. 

After a gap of some considerable length the Moabite Stone* 

* S, p. 

In C.I.S 1 i—S 1 ; (rp, Cooke 1 N.-Scm. Inscr,.* 18-^35 3 'By bios V). 

* Levy Sug, a. (jV?niTi. 33-33, 53-4. 

* Ckraifidt-Ganriesiu In R.A.O. fit 70-4 and Lirfzhanfci P/tin. ti. Arum 
KrugaufiJn. 4-13, 

I Aime-Giron in BI.FA.O, xxxvtii 1-18. * (t. CJ.S. i 95-100 86-7 

Cp, Hamj 1 Gramm. Phoen. Ling. 1 :58-60. wiirrr a |ut of Phoenician 
i use np Horn wuh lhe rekvam literature I* "iven. 

* Driver*Samuel 11 vS-vhl(withphotograph andDiringer Ftrizbm i-30. 

Driver ihnf. Ixxxiv-sriv and Cooke 1 N.-Scm. Inscr. 1 1-1 
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is the next written monument, dated c, 850 b.c, Tins stele of 
Mesha king ofMoab 1 is of great importance as the sole historical 
monument of die Moabite kingdom and a record of historical 
relations lie tween Moah and Israel which are glossed over or 
omitted from the Old Testament. It further reveals Moabite 
as a Semitic dialect almost identical with Hebrew and proves 
the advanced stage of writing in a petty kingdom lying off the 
main historical routes in the 9th century B.c. The text in its 
present condition contains 34 lines of which 27 arc perfectly 
preserved; the follow ing 7 lines are in an increasingly bad con¬ 
dition and the end has been lost. It is beautifully carved in a 
remarkably advanced form of script. Tim already shows a 
lendency to become cursive in the lengthening of the tails of 



Fig. 58. Inscribed ostraca from Aiub'-s palace. 


several letters (k t m f a,p) towards the left as though to be con¬ 
nected with the following letters and in the simplification of some 
forms such as that ol' h whose cross-strokes are reduced from 
three to two or one; and it is distinguished from that of all other 
cariy North-Semitic inscriptions by dividing both words and 
clauses, the former by points and the latter by strokes,' 

Samaria has been prolific in inscribed potsherds. The most 
important of these is a collection of seventy-five uncovered 
by excavation on the floor of Ahab’s palace and originally 
dated e. 875-825 b.c.; 1 but they perhaps belong rather to the 
time of Jeroboam II, c. 774-768 B.C. {s. fig. 58).* The text, 
which is put on the surface with a reed in some ink-like sub¬ 
stance and consists of one to eight lines, in most cases complete 
or nearly so, deals with supplies of oil and wine, to which the 
names of the persons concerned and the number of the year, 
presumably the regnal year of the king, are appended. These 

1 Cp. it King* iii 4-27, 1 Cp. Lidzbariki Epigr. 175. 

' Reinicr * Samaria 1 1 237-46 anil Diringcf ItttL'ioni 21-68; cp. ALL right 
■ Arek and Rd of Iir. - 314, where these osira.ua are now assigned to die 
reign of this king. 







Fig. 59. inscribed Samaritan potslocidi. 


i 
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documents arc of great importance for the study both of the 
alphabet and of the language. The script is a cursive type, 
showing great regularity of form and an easy familiarity on 
the part of the scribe, and die language is Biblical Hebrew 
w ith some archaic and dialectal forms. There are also a dozen 
or so miscellaneous ostraca having brief texts incised or scratched 
on their surface; these belong to the same or the immediately 
following period (s. p. no fig. 59). They are, however, of slight 



A. 


B, TdJ-dHdy:. 


C. D. Mcgtddo. 

Ftf. 60, Inscribed potsherds from Palestine. 

importance as they are often fragmentary and not always easily 
interpreted, and their dates are not so surely determined. 

There are also a few potsherds from other places which can 
hardly be exaedy dated but belong approximately to the same 
or the following century a* the Samaritan sherds. Amongst 
these are an almost illegible potsherd from Mount Ophel, 1 one 
from Jerusalem 1 (s. fig, 60 a) and another from Bcth-Sheraesh 3 
, s. fig, 60 c), neither precisely dated, one From Tell-elHesy 4 (s. 
fig. 60 b) and another from Megiddo 1 (s. fig. 60 i>) which arc 
dated c, 7^0 b.c. on archaeological grounds. In addition there 
is a fragment from Ezion-gcbcr at the head of the Gulf of 
'Aqabali bearing an inscription of six letters (s. fig, 61) which 

' Diringer /jmmeni 74-9. 1 Ibid. 314-15. 

'■ Mackenzie 'Excavations at Ain Shcnis’ B7; to. 

1 Petrie ' Tdt-el-Hcsy' 5 ° an d Hooke in L Q-S,' Lxvm ; 1936] 58, 

1 Schumacher * TeJJ-chMutcscllim * 1 tog and Diri Qger heri^tom 301. 
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is dated c. 700-600 u.c.; 1 it is worth mention if only because 
it comes from a district which has not yielded much inscribed 
matter beyond a few seals. The interpretation of all these 
fragments is uncertain. 

Another fact attesting (he diffusion of writing in the pre- 

y d .4 \\j 

A- AfbrighCm CiJpy- 

^ Q ' y t> x 'j 

B. tisrdio^'i copy. 

Fig, fji- Inscribed potsherd from Esion-gdbeiv 

Exilic periodg. from c. 1000 B-a to c. 600 B-C-, in Palestine is die 
popularity of seaU, of which a large number have been recovered* 
belonging both to royal officers and to private persons (s. fig,6a) j 
a few, too, have come from the surrounding countries (s,p. rig fig. 
6j).* These seals, of which the number now exceeds one hundred 



Fin, 6s, Israelite seal from Rteriflc, 

-I “*■ -■* c 

and is steadily rising, arc of some ten main types; they carry-from 
one to four lines of legend according to the amount of informa¬ 
tion given to identify the owner and the space available, which 
varies with the size of the seal, and much of tins on large seals h 

* Albright irt t BuA.S.G.RJ otxi 17-18, and Harding ibid. TJtXJi g,, 
x Up. Lidzharski E.S.E. til 279 (Ammon/. Some lwo-thirds of extant 
North-Scmiih. emanate from countries neighbouring yn Palestine, 

wlieihcr ! >y excavation or purchase, and it h noi easy to decide from what 
country they originate, owing to 1he do?r resemblance between ihe Am- 
momce, Edonme, Mixubit^ r and kindred dialects with the Hebrew, Aramaic , 
and Piiociiioao hngufigei.- certainty is possible only when the place ofex- 
orvAiiun h definitely known 0 1 the owner’s name reveals something 
characteristic, such as the name of the of hjs country of origin 
[*- Reilenberg in 1 Q.,S/ uaa [1939] 195J 
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occupied by ornamental designs. The seal is usually carved out 
of some semi-precious stone of considerable hardness: the script 
on the earliest specimens, so far as they can be arranged in any 
order of development, is coarse, but that on some of the latest 
is exceedingly fine. 1 Many types arc known not from the original 
seal, which has not survived, but through their impressions on clay 



A. Seal from Amnion, 0 . ScaJ fr xm Edom, C* SmU from Moah. 

Fig, 63, Semitic seals from countries adjacent to Palestine. 


which have been recovered with the objects to which they are 
attached (s. pis. 52 and 53, l). J Stamps impressed on fragments of 
jars, chiefly jar-handles, and similar objects belong to the same 
class as seals, 3 since they generally indicate ow nership. These 
mostly bear a person's name with some other specification, such 
as his father’s name ($. pi. 51,2), often accompanied by a simple 
pattern of geometrical or heraldic design (s. fig. 64}. Especial 
mention may be made of two peculiar classes of stamps found 



a. b. 


Fig. 64. Decorated stamp* on jaw found in Palestine. 

on jars. The first class bear letters generally read as the divine 
name, mostly in an abbreviated form, namely, i or i II or ffiW 
for ‘ Yahweh’(s. p. 114 fig. 65). The purpose of these stamps 
is much disputed, but it has been plausibly conjectured that 
the jars to which they were affixed belonged to the temple and 
were used for collecting offerings or tribute in kind. It must, 
however, be admitted that it is not universally agreed that these 
letters stand in this connexion for ‘Yahweh’, which indeed is 


* Oiringcr Ixrizitm 159-261. 

* Tlic papyrui on which Ccdaldh’s seal is. pi, 53. ^) was impressed lias irfi 

its mark, stiil visible, on ihc clay-sealing ' Hooke in * Q.S.* txvn (1935] 
195-6). 1 Djringer IscrUioni 110-57, 


I 
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a priori not likely to have been used on profane objects in daily 
use, and it is possible that their true meaning lias not yet been 
found. Such stamps have so far come exclusively from the two 
towns [of Jericho and Jerusalem. The second class arc royal 
stamps from jars inscribed " 1 * 773*7 t-vilk ‘for the king’, usually 
followed by the name of one of four places; these arc Hehron, 
Socoh, Ziph, and an otherwise unknown place called ni!?20 
Mmit (?), possibly Mampsis to the east of Becrslieba 1 (s. pi, 5 r T i). 
The]purpose of these stamps is equally uncertain; suggested 



A a, c. 

Fjg* 63. Stamps bearing the tttragrammaian on jars found in Palestine. 

explanations, for example, arc that the jars were manufactured 
in royal poLt erics or were destined for the collection of royal dues 
in kind at these places. Most of these stamps belong apparently 
to the last two centuries before the Exile, although a few may 
be earlier and some later than these centuries. Palaeographically 
they axe interesting as showing a less formal and so a more 



A- fi, C. 

Fig. 66 , Hebrew weights. 


cursive type of script than the seals, on which the letters, as 
often on stone, tend to be angular and indeed at limes almost 
stylized. 

Another interesting type of inscribed object belonging to this 
period are weights,- These are pieces of round, oblong or oval 
or square, stone, which are cut to die size of the required weight 
and occasionally also pierced so as to be carried on a cord (5, 
fig. 66). The unit, usually a fraction of a shekel, is engraved on 

p Homme 1 EthwA, u. GtQg*+ d- Alt Or m Sjj 1 * 

1 Diiinccr Itaidfai 263-90; Cp. ‘ Q.-S-' lxxiv 1943; 52-103 for a. 
dumber of similar iiLjcrihed weights from Lachiih. 
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the stone in rather rough lettering; occasionally numbers take 
the place of words in staling the unit. In this connexion it may 
be convenient to draw attention to a few fragments of ja rs which 
bear a legend stating their cubic capacity, which may be fixed 
according to the royal standard (s. pi. 50, l). None of these 
objects is of much interest from apalaeographicat point of view, 
especially as it is not as a rule easy precisely to determine their 




J <2 + Vh «-* J 

J J O 0 O ) w' 

Fio, 67. Masons* marks on sioncs t Jerusalem- 

date, but they are of great value in converting ancient Hebrew 
weights and measures into modem terms. 

Notice must also be taken of a number of masons' marks 
which have been found at a few important centres such as 
Mcgiddo, Samaria and Jerusalem, incised or scratched on dressed 
stones. The earliest of such signs, w hich come from Jerusalem 1 
and are of quite uncertain date, can hardly be recognized 
as letters and perhaps are not such (s. fig. 67:; yet one or two 
of the signs closely resemble letters on potsherds from Lachisli. 2 
If they are not letters, the workmen must have used them as 
pictorial mnemonic devices. 1 he marks on the stones from 
Ahab’s palace and other buildings at Samaria’ belong 10 the 
early Israelite period (s. p, 116 fig. B8 a) ; some are evidently 
mere signs but others are certainly letters, while the marks on 
1 he hacks of ilie ivories from the palace 4 are without doubt letters 
of the alphabet (s. p. 116 fig. 68 b), like those at Arslan Tash.* 
The very similar marks on stones at Mcgiddo, 6 dated c. 800-75° 

’ Warren & Cornier ‘S.AVesU Pal., Jerusalem’ 15*'=. who suggest quarry- 
marks; s. Diringer tteriefani 292-3. ‘ S. pp. too-r. 

* Re in ter 1 Samaria 1 j 115-50; t. Diringer heiiziom 254-5. 

* Crowfoot 4 Early Ivories’ 6-8,‘xx, m. * $. PP- 1 19-20. 

* Schumacher TtU-H-MuUsslliiit 1 xxxc-f; s. DLringer Iscrieitrni 293-4. 
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R.C., m several cases closely resemble those at Samaria and are 
also m ail probability mostly letters of the alphabet Is. fig. So). 

. C!r Purpose wa5 to show the workers the order in which the 
pieces were to be laid in the building. Last and perhaps most 
important of all these marks is the series of five letters carved 
on the vertical face of one of the steps of the palace at Lachish, 1 


j 3 i io <? + 

*H T 


A On tamo. 


+ f - 

H r On 

68. Masons' marks, maria. 


Fjc % Masons’ mark* on lUinty. Mtgiddo. 




Fig. 70. MavjaV alphabet, Ladtiah. 

dated e 600 B.c. {s. fig. 70); ihrsc are the first five letters nr 
the alphabet m their traditional order, for which this is thr 
earliest evidence. 1 Whether they were thus engraved in their 
proper order as a memoric technics to which the masons could 
look 10 remind themselves of it as they laid the stones, or wen- 
the work of someone who was learning or teaching the alphabet. 

Published by an anonymou* writer in die 'Times’ of 26 Mav mnfi 

t7 - p >* - s. Pl m 
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cannot now be said; In cither case their author could not have 
guessed the interest which they would rouse man)' centuries 
afterwards. 

These marks oil pottery and masonry, flints, bone and ivory, 
have not received the attention that they deserve in the history 
of the alphabet; for it is difficult to believe that these signs, 
whose variety is almost exactly equal in number to the letters of 
the alphabet and which can all with little imagination be 
identified with the letters of the alphabet, are not in fact letters. 
The following analysis shows their distribution: 

Tdl-elHesy (R, 3,J, 1 or “l. IT, *7,1 or 1 , It, n) 

Gezer {N> 1 or *1,1 t T, D, 1, 0, p, 1 or 7, P, flj 
TeU-eiJemmah (TT, *7, 0,1. X, ©, fl) 

'Ain Shems (K t fl) 

Tell Bet Mirsim (3) 

Ta'annak (K, n) 

Megiddn («, 1 ,1 or 7, 1, T, n. 3, b, D, 1 . D, p, U, *1) 

Samaria (K, 7 or 1, 1, H, X. p, PI) 

Jerusalem (X, 3,1, ft, 15, *7. SJ, S, p, 7 or *7, fl) 
Hirbat-atXubcqab (X. 1, p) 

with others from Central Palestine but or unspecified place and 
date lR, *T or 1,1, \ 7 or 7, fi?, 17). The coincidence indeed of 
number and resemblance is too striking to be overlooked; and 
in any case masons’ marks wouJd have been useless unless they 
fitted into a sequence of order or number. Further, these 
marks range over a whole millennium, from c. 1600 b.c., when 
those from Tell-cIHesy are dated, past those at Samaria in 
the gth and at Megiddo m the 8th centuries b.c., dou-n to 
those at Hirba 1 -atTubeqah which belong c. 500 b.c. to die 
beginning of the Hellenistic age. 1 If then these marks are 
rightly identified as alphabetic signs or letters, the origin of 
the alphabet must be pushed back before r. 1600 b.c;,, to a Lime 
not so long after the coming of the Phoenicians to their historic 
home.* 

Caution, however, must lie exercised against a too ready 
assumption that masons’ and potters’ marks are necessarily 
letters of the alphabet; for there is naturally always a chance 

Cf. ]'c[n> 1 Tell-rl-Hesy' 53 for similar marks on [lottery from Hi rb.it 
Amudah of uncertain daw. 

1 The first reference in 1 i Lera lure to the Phoenicians is the men lion of the 
FnAw by Ah more I king of Egypt IV. 1580-155? b.c.), who reached their 
country in the course of his northern conquests and speaks of them as 
working in Ins quarries (Breasted ‘Ancient Records of Egypt f u 1 a— 13 j 37), 
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that they are meaningless figures. 1 Such figures, often strangely 
like letters of the alphabet, appear on seals not only of the 
Israelite period (s. fig, 71 a) but also of the Neo-Babylonian 
period in Palestine {s. fig. jib) as elsewhere; similar figures, 



A, IVaiui&k. 



D. Xfrab, 


—' 


Fig, yr. Seals with grotesque animal figures. 

too, of the Hellenistic period, carved on tablets of stone, have 
been Found in Palestine {s. fig. 72). 

During all (his period of little things, there is no inscription 
of any length or intrinsic importance between the Calendar of 



Fig. 72 . Tablets of stone with grotesque animal figures from Gezcr, 

Gezer and the Moabite Stone and that carved in the tumid 
connecting the Virgin’s Spring with the Pool ofStloiun at Jeru¬ 
salem, 1 assigned on historical grounds to ihr reign of Heackiah. 
king of Judah, c. 700 b.c. (s. pi. 49, 2). 1 The text is not quite 

1 Modem Arab murks of ownership on cattle often closely it^rmblr 
diiciniE letter whjch t bnwtver T they caniuit l>e (j r Banks ■ Bi^rnya 1 41 ) shr 
faet is that the number of possible combinations of point*, curves, and 
strokes, is not unlimited. 

J Cp. n Kings tlx 20. 

Cooltr ‘NVScm. Wr.’ r 5 -i7; Driver - Samuel viii-x. (with photo¬ 
graph). 
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complete, as something is missing at the beginning, and it con¬ 
sists now of six lines in a slightly archaic form of Hebrew idling 
bow the gangs of workmen excavating the tunnel from opposite 
ends successfully effected a junction, so that the waters flowed 
from the Spring to the Pooh The writing may fairly be assigned 
to the same general stage of development as that represented 
by the Moabite Stone but is lighter and more flowing, white 
some of the letters have considerably altered their shape. 

Then there is a gap or a century between the inscription over 
the Pool and the final monument of the southern kingdom. 
This is the now famous collection of letters from Lachish (s. pi. 
o3> 3) f * in which the art of writing on potsherds reaches its peak. 
These letters, twenty in number, represent all that ts left of the 
correspondence between the commander of a small advanced 
post of Hebrew soldiers in the held and the military'governor of 
Lachish as the Babylonian army dosed in on the doomed city 
r- 586 B.c. They arc written in ink in a bold cursive script, in 
perfect Biblical Hebrew, easy to read and understand except 
where the text lias been damaged or destroyed from its long 
sojourn in the soil. They arc thus documents of almost equal 
value from the palacographical as from the historical point ol 
view, 

9. Aramaean Documents 

Syria yields no texts in the Aramaic language lie lore the gth 
century b.c.: for she had no great commercial centres looking 
east and west, a$ Phoenicia had, and was broken up into a 
number of petty warring states, 

The earliest Aramaic inscriptions 1 come from Tdl Halaf 3 and 
Arslan Taslv» and Buraij, 5 all three places near Aleppo; these 
texts are assigned to a period c. 850 B.C., the first perhaps a little 
before, the second and third a little after that date. The texts 
from Tell HaJaf* include five day-seals with Aramaic legends, 
all badly preserved, and a similarly inscribed piece of stone, 
now broken into three pieces (s, p. iso fig* 73)* "‘bich evidently 

■ Tcmayner ■ L*ehisli ’ l 15^3 and jrzb mrum 1-220. 

: Aramaic inscriptions can be recognized hy the o|*n tops of some Iciin-j 

d „ \ r) and the straight tails of other b j letter*. 

* Friedrich TM HataJ yi-8; s. Bowman in ‘A.J.S.L 1 ivut 360-1 ami 
Hi island in Sytiu xxm io6-8. 

* TTitirttn-Daiigiii Jr-rfon-TWA, Ati&s xxvi/SO, xlvit ■ [ 12 , 

* Dutiant I in B+MJt* ill 65-76; Albright m 1 B-A-fLO-R- 1 uxxxvu 35-6, 

1 Alifckntly As, Gu&h* - itch* p on Uic rive llabux (11 Kings svii b 
wiij 11 xix V2, li. Jotxvii s-2, 1 Chi\ v - 
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comes from an altar, and in its present condition not much sense 
can be extracted from it. The only inscription from Arslan Tash 
is on a piece of stone, again unfortunately broker into three 



Fre. 73, Fragmentary inscription from TeiJ Halaf. 

pieces (s. fig. 74), bur these fragments when put together suffice 
to give some indication of the sense. There come also from the 
same place a few letters incised on the backs of ivories intended 


SI 

Fig. 74. Inscription from Arslan Tash. 




Fm. 75. Craftsmen ’s marts at Arslan Tash. 

For use on the inner walk of the palace (s. fig. 75) of exactly 
the same type and workmanship as those found in Allah's palace 
at Samaria.* The third inscription of this period is that from 


* 7 


7S. Inscription from Buraij. 


Bunn] (s. fig, 76), which is fortunately in an almost perfect state 
of preservation except for a little weathering of the stone and 
can be easily read; it is a dedication of the monument, nf which 
u is a pan, to the god Mdqari. and is written In a classical form 
01 tnc Aramaic language* 

T hc n ^« century produces a number of long and importan t 
historical inscriptions, of which several have been known now 


’ S. pp. 109-j 1. 
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for many years* These are those of Panammu I from Zinjirlfi 1 (in- 
campldeat end; 34[ines),ofZakk ( kingof Hamath (incomplete; 
46lines). 1 and of Mail'd from Sujiri (incomplete; 90 lines}, 3 all 
three dated c . 800-750 and also those of Panammft IT from 

the same place (complete; 23 lines)* and Bar-Rakub his son 
(complete ■ $0 lines), dated c. 7^0—700 B.r:.? Xhtse texts already 
show signs of a cursive form of script, for instance, in the develop¬ 
ment of x into Z {z) and of <p into <y or 4 (g), and so on- 6 

In the seventh century Syria produces only a curious magical 
test in a mixed Phocnico-Aramaean jargon from Arslan Tash; 7 
fait the end of this or the beginning of the next century produces 
two finely executed funeral inscriptions from Nerab, a small 
village lying to the south-east of Aleppo, in an Aramaic dialect 
showing, like the sculptures, Assyrian influence. 8 In the late 6th 
or early 5 ih century B.C. there arc two inscriptions from Toma 
in Arabia, recording the Introduction of anew cult to that place; 
some of the lorms are archaic but most are fully characteristic 
of the middle period of die Aramaic script (s. pi. 54), 9 

The yth and 61 h centuries b,c. witnessed also an extension 
in the use of the Aramaic language in Babylonia and Assyria; 
and in fact this simple and flexible instrument of communica¬ 
tion was destined after a few centuries utterly to displace the 
cumbersome cuneiform system of writing and the very languages 
which it enshrined- 

Aramaic potsherds arc rarely found in Babylonia (s. pi. 57, 3) 
or Assyria, but one fine ostracon with a political letter written 
on it in ink comes from Asshur (<c ph 55, r);i« it belongs 
probably to die age of Ashurbampal (668-626 e.c.). There k 
evidence, too, of an attempt to use cl ay-tablets for Aramaic 
documents, since several clay-tablets from Asshur have been 

Cooke ■ N.-Scm. Inset/ 159-71. 

1 fognon /skt, Simit. 156-78 and Lidzbanfki £Jt.E. in i-tt, 

1 Ronzevalle in MX'.B , xv 237-60 and Batter in A. Of. vm t-itk 

* Coakit ‘ N’.-San. I user. ‘ 

* Ibid, 180-4. 

Cp, lidshorski Jf.rStm. Epigr. 187 

Mcsnil dp Buissnn in .W-J. 1 422-5; *. Albright in ‘ B.A.S.O R 1 
l xxvi 5-1 j, 

Cooke ‘N,-Stnn. Inscr. 1 186-91, These two monuments of priests pf 
«nr moon-god can be dated betwrrn (iog B.t;., when the Mrdn destroyed 
rurrao the centre or the worship of that deity, and 55a a.c., when 
nidu* restored it (Clcrmont-Gantteau cited by Codec). 

J Ibid, rgg g (s. Smith 1 Isaiah: chapters il lit* 143"*'). 

Udzbaj-jki Attmm&isckr Urkutuitn 5-15; 1. Bowman ap. Waterman 
‘ Royal Clonwpofidcnce* iv 275-82. 
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preserved containing purely Aramaic texts; 1 these are all brief 
receipts and belong approximately to die same period (a. pi. 
55.2). There are also a small number of Mesopotamian cylinder- 
seals with Aramaic legends (s. pi. 56. r); these differ from the 
West-Semitic seals not only in their form, being usually cylin¬ 
drical instead of searabold or conical, but also in the stylized 
and occasionally somewhat bizarre script often found on them, 
under the influence of Assy ro-Ba by Ionian art. 

Otherwise the use of Aramaic in these countries was as yet 
incidental rather than essentia); it conveyed not the main text 
but a translation or summary- of it. Thus Assyrian weights 
which might be expected to have an international currency 
had the statement of their weight inscribed on them in both 
languages during the Neo*Assyriau period, c. 680-609 B ' c - 
A certain number, too, of Assyrian private commercial docu¬ 
ments are provided with Aramaic endorsements or summaries 
of llicir contents; these come from .Assbur itself during this 
period 1 and after the fall of the Assyrian empire from Nerab, 
c. 603-486 h.c. ; J similar endorsements were added to cuneiform 
texts of the same class from Babylon during tile 6th century 
h.c. i s. pi. : 7, t)A These endorsements contain a high percen¬ 
tage of Jewish names, and Aramaic summaries may have been 
necessary to facilitate the work of merchants and clerks not 
very well acquainted with the cuneiform script; for it is note¬ 
worthy that these do not begin on Assyrian texts till after 
Sargon's deportation of the Hebrews of the Northern kingdom 
ff.72! B.c.), and those on Babylonian tablets only follow Nrbu- 
dwdrmar’s carrying of the Jews of the Southern kingdom into 
captivity (397-586 b.c.). However this might lie, Aramaic had 
by the end of lids period become so w idely known and used that 
even royal bricks bore inscriptions in both languages 

This wide diffusion of the Aramaic language is equally 
attested by tw-o considerable and important collections of 
documents, one written by Persian officers and the other by 
Jewish colonists in Egypt. The first consists of some fourteen 
documents or fragments of documents of an official nature, 
the second of nearly a hundred official and private documents, 
dated from 495 to 400 b.c, ; the material of the fust is leather 
($. pi. 57, t 6 anti of the second papyrus {$, p), 56, a).7 There 

■ Lid*tanki ibid, lj-st,. * Delaporic Rpigt. Aram* 23-49. 

1 Dliomic in R.A. vxv 73-82 1 Drlapurtr ibid, 51-36. 

1 s - P- SO. Borchardl fCltinigkeiUit 47 - 9 . Bt. lb. 

tlowley 'Aram. Pop,* *-203. 
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was also found with this last collection the story of Ahiqar, 
which lies behind the apocryphal book ofTobit, and fragments 
of an Aramaic version of the famous trilingual inscription 
of Darius I at Bisitun. 1 All are written in ink in a bold 
flowing hand, in classical Aramaic. These collections then 
show that writing by the time of the Exile was not an affair of 
the court and the priesthood but had established itself amongst 
various classes of the people; it does not, however, follow that 
any common man could read and write, and the practice of it 
probably remained in the hands of a professional class to which 
those who wished to have something written for them would 
resort ,* 

to. Earliest South-Semitic Inscriptions 
Four or five inscriptions in a script akin to the South-Semitic 
scripts must Ih; mentioned. The first, 3 which comes from Balu’ 



i,'Vi v<fti»q<f ' 


1 >V* M J-S1J5 




Fig h 77. SouLh^-Srmkk inscription from EaliV in Mbab* 

in Moab and is dated c. 1200-1100 b.c. by the archaeologists, 
is of interest from the fact that its letters show affinity 011 the 
one side to the Sinaitic and on the other to tile South-Semi tie 
(s. fig. 77); its resemblances, however, are to letters now or 
one and now another of these alpliahcLs, suggesting either a 
date before the differentiation of the various forms of these scripts 
Or an eclectic script based 011 arbitrary choice between or 
indistinct recollection of them. Unfortunately the monument, 
on which a worshipper confronting two deities is depicted, is so 
badly worn and damaged that the Forms of many of the letters 
are blurred or uncertain, and the text cannot lie interpreted. -1 

1 Cowley 1 Arani.-Pap^* 304-71. ' S. pp. titt-g. 

1 Horsfietd & Vincent in R.B, su 417-44; cp. Drioton ibid, xrn 353- 
65, Crowfoot in 1 Q,$.' wvi > 1934- 76:i. Gaiter ibid, unx i 1937) 49-52. and 
Albright in ‘J.A.O.S.’ lvt 129 (who suggests ihe 3rd millennium ft.c. for the 
inscripiiob .11 distinct J'mm [he relief; *, * Arch, jrui Rrl. of far. [fk)? 1 ), 

* A potsherd from Bcth-dian had wine marking* whuh jK-rh.tp.- net *JJ 
die ktiera on the inscription Emm Balu* (Fitzgerald 1 Bctb-ihim * u/it it; 
xlii/5)- 
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There is a iso a fragmentary howl from Ezion-Gebcr* in southern 
Palestine on which some signs, part of a South-Arabian inscrip¬ 
tion, arc still legible. The other three 11 inscriptions were ail found 
in a temple at Ur, just beneath a pavement of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and therefore very probably belong to the 7th century b.c.J 
( s - /8)* Ol these the first (A) and second (B} t being incised 

on bricks, are tolerably well preserved and fairly intelligible as 
most of their letters can be readily identified by comparison 
with those ol the South-Sr mi tic alphabets; but the third (C) is 
a mere graffito and cannot be deciphered, although conjectural 



Fig. 78, Southernitie Lnicriptfcins from Ur, 

identification of some of the letters is possible by the same 
method of companion, h may be added that the'text of the 
first (A) is written “as the ox ploughs’, 4 namely from left to 
right in the first and from right to left in the second line; this 
method of writing, though otherwise most unusual in Semitic 
texts, b not infrequently found on Saba can inscriptions and is 
quite normal in early Greek inscriptions. 5 


n. Problems of Interpretation 
Attempts to discover the meanings or values of the symbols 
found in texts of the early period c. 2000-1500 b.c. have so 
far met with little success;* Imt the detection of two or three 
' Gturrk in ■B.A.S.OJt. 1 lxxi 15. 

' Burrow* in 'J.R.A.S,' 1937, 795-603. 

1 f J °7 a 1 Gk. ^owt 

‘ Writing pmv wav common in Greek inscriptions down to (ilr 
7 th c "‘ lll 7 * c - " W^ii on imo fit- >nh century and on vasrs 

imo the 5th century *.<=., when however ir wju wimnhing abnormal 
S. pp. 198-9. 
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recognizable Semitic names or words in an obviously early form 
of the Phoenician alphabet in the Sinai tie and Gebalite or Old- 
Bvblian inscriptions may be held to have proved the existence 
of the alphabet long Wfore the date to which its invention has 
usually been assigned. 1 The same comparisons or identifications 
of signs are not always proposed with others occurring within 
or without this group of documents and. even when these are 
such as to command general assent from the point or view of 
the form, a satisfactory interpretation of word or sentence is 
rarely achieved. The causes of this failure arc obvious. First, 
there is the paucity of the documents hitherioavaiiable for study ■ 
lor, apart from the cuneiform texts, which are in a category by 
themselves, there are less titan 50 documents for a period of more 
than 500 years. The gaps therefore arc immense; they are 
measured almost in centuries rather than decades. Secondly, 
nearly every document is imperfect, either damaged or hardly 
legible, and none exceeds ten lines in length, while several 
seem to contain or to have contained only a single word, 
probably nothing but a proper name. Thirdly, signs resembling 
each other in form might have different values in the various 
centres where they were used. Fourthly, it is probable, if not 
certain, dial these texts are not all in die same language; for 
iheappearance of certain inscriptions from Gebal suggests a non- 
Semitic Language. Even if all are written in a Semitic language, 
it does not follow that they are all in the same dialect, and 
differences of litis kind may offer no small obstacles to inter¬ 
pretation, Consequently there is or may be no continuity cither 
ol script oro flanguagc, and the wide gaps requiring to be bridged 
make interpretation a matter almost entirely of guess-work, 
and scholars have given free rein to their imagination, uncon 
trolled by philology or grammar, by probability or common 
sense. Thus one decipherer,* having read certain signs in the 
Sinaitic texts as s Manas$eh r , concluded that he had found 
Moses’ under another name, and supported his view by recalling 
dial there is one passage of the Old Testament in which 
ji/VA 'Manasseh' has been substituted for rt£?[l]D M[tc\$h 
'Moses’out of deference to the memory of the great lawgiver.* 

' ^ PP- &t” 3 - 1 Grinune Althtbr. tnvkt. 93-6. 

' Tlic min was written 1 lusprndvd ’ because it was a Rabbinical insertion 
nor id the original (ext. 

f Jud_ sviii 30, where ihe reason for the alteration of ihr text was that 
ihr Levilc id the story had acted not as a descendant of Mom ihoitlJd 
^ avc Mtnl or might have been cspccied 10 act but after the fashion of the 
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Another interpreter 1 of these same texts does not hesitate to mix 
the dialects from which he draws his forms, postulating now a 
Phoenico-Hebrew and now an Aramaic plural ending, here a 
Byblo-Phoenician and a Hebrew and there an Accadian and 
Phoenician (and <JCCastonaUy Aramaic and Hebrew) relative 
particle. Yet another, 1 in an attempt to interpret the text of 
three words on the bowl 3 from Lachish, produced a sentence 
containing words from two different Semitic languages, of 
which one figured in Aramaic spelling with a Hebrew pro¬ 
nominal suffix, while there was no antecedent for the first 
pronoun; consequently, the sense which he wrested from it was 
in the highest degree uncertain if not improbable! Such vagaries 
of interpretation do not inspire confidence, and the wisest course 
is perhaps to hold one’s hand until enough matter becomes 
available to enable the development of script and language to 
be traced with some degree of probability and a sure foundation 
to be Said for profitable study. 

Fortunately, Phoenician and Hebrew inscriptions of the 
[fllli or 17th to the totli centuries and Aramaic inscriptions of 
the ninth century' b.c, can be and have been read w'ith reason¬ 
able certainty. The true course therefore is to wait for future 
excavation to bring fresh texts to light and to hope thus to Ijc 
able to work backwards from the Phoenician to the earlier 
rather than forwards from the Egyptian to the later texts. 

impious king Manassch (Cooke 'Book of Judges' 170-1}. I* TO3 ever 
written fWiB in the Massorchc text ? If not, the ground is cut a way from 
under the theory* 

r Butin in 1 H.T. R. ‘ xxi 3^ (phiraJ -m) uni! 45-h, 50 plural *.ij s 38-9, 
% (relative z) and - f <j ^relative T f). 

* Langdun in ihc ' Tsuics * 5 Oct, *535 (8-iii) ; s, G, K. Driver ibid, 
iq Oct- 1933 # to—iv). Lartgriun has abo da imed la tiave discovrred the 
origin of the Hebrew vowd-nigra in iMj texi, although ihey nrr known 
to have been introduced in approx imatrly ihe Blh century {Kali Jr 

"Gqnmi * 84^6, toB-iu ) l 

* 5 . pp. iuo-i. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 


KAJMmA rPAif&lATA 
* Oriental Itum 9 

(Herodotus 1 Hinarif* 1 V50.1 

i. Theories regarding the Origin of the Alphabet 
Andcnt writers held various opinions regarding Lhc origin 
of writing and the alphabet, Herodotus,> the * father of history 
expressing no view on its origin, remarked simply that the 
Phoenicians, who t ame to Greece with one Cadmus, introduced 
it there, amongst other am, and that letters were therefore 
called KaS^njiri or tfrtiviKTjta ypafipam after the country whence 
[hey had been brought. Diodorus Siculus 1 held that the Syrians 
were the inventors of the alphabet, and that the Phoenicians, 
having had it from them, modified the forms of some of the 
letters and so brought them to Greece; and by Syrians he 
probably meant Assyrians* in accordance with the statement of 
the elder Pliny 4 that litter ns semper arbitror Assyriis Jvhse, though 
adding W alii apud Applies a Mercttrb ut Gailius, alii spud tyros 
ttperias volant. Yet neither Diodorus nor Pliny felt any certainty 
in the matter; for the former noted the claim of the Egyptians 
trap' aimiEy tt}v rc£v ypafiparniv evptmv yevit/Qat, and the latter 
went on to say dial An fid ides in Aegypto inuenisse quentlam nomine 
Merton tmdit , . » tdqtie monumentis adprobare amatur, with the 
comment that the Babylonians were known to have used letters 
for astronomical calculations from a very remote age, qua apparel 
aetmrns litter arum tuns. Other writers were divided into two 
schools of thought, the one favouring the Egyptian and the 
other the Phoenician claim. Thus Plato* named an Egyptian 
called as the inventor of letters, and the Syrian Philo 

Ryblius* in die ist century a.d. only repeated this legend 
when he declared that a certain T ctauroj invented d; for these 

* In Win, v 58-9. 

4 In Bids Hitt, i fata 5 (Egyptians), v bodv 1 (Syrians). 

' Cp. JtoWete in Hemet v 443-68. Clearly the (ti)-nTK arc * Assyrian 
script * into which E/.ra was said to have transposed the Hebrew scriptures 
was the Syrian (Aramaean) form of the alphabet (4, Lidzbarski Jf.Sm- 
Eptgr. 189 - 90 ). 

* In .Vdf, Hitl, vn Ivi iy!t- 3, 

* In Pkileb, iSb-c and Phatdt. J74 <*-0753. 

* Eusebius El'tmg. P/nep, [31 d-32 a] i tj. 
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two names dearly reproduce that of the Egyptian god Thoth ' 
and represent a tradition that the invention was of Egyptian 
origin. Tacitus, 4 too, was of tiiis opinion, saying expressly that 
priwi per figures animaiittm Atpptii senses mentis effingebant. and 
tliat the Phoenicians transmitted diem to Greece, Such was 
the older and better opinion, which reflected tradition if not 
knowledge; later opinion was little more than speculation 
coloured by tradition or pious fancy. Thus Critic in the 1st 
century u.t:. declared that 0oiVottr evpav ypappaTa dAeftAoyg, 
Lucan 4 Vv'rote that Phoeniees primi^Jamae si creditor t ansi I manse- 
mm rudibtts mem stgrtare figuru, and Pliny* affirmed that ipsa 
gens Pkoenicwm in magna gloria It (terarum inventtonis, thus disre¬ 
garding other views which he had expressed elsewhere in the 
same wort. Suidas, 6 a Greek lexicographer of uncertain dale, 
repeated the Phoenician legend, which Photius, 7 another Greek 
lexicographer of the 9th century A.D. t embellished with the 
name of an inventor; tins, according to him, was one Agenor 
the son of Phoenix. Similarly, the Jewish historian Eupolemus,* 
in the second century aj>,, claimed Moses as the inventor of 
the alphabet, seeking to glorify his race. There is no need to 
take these self-evident speculations too seriously; they show 
that ancient writers can have had no sure tradition, even though 
as by chance they enshrine or reflect a measure of the truth, 
namely that the Egyptians invented the alphabet, as in a sense 
they did, and tliat the Phoenicians carried it into Europe, 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that Cadmus was an 
historical person; his name merely typified the person or 
people who introduced letters to the Greeks as being of Eastern 
origin,* 1 

Modem views regarding the origin of the alphabet arc 
almost a s numerous as those just described. Thus it has been 

1 S.j Dh;t't(j) iind Gopi. oooyv god of writing (s. Seihc in Guttingtn ip in, 
•oi 1 ); cp. Ckem D. Mat. D/or. iij sxii 56, where Thoth is the form given 
in Ottlli’s text. 1 In Ann. xi i^ + 

1 Kasbtl Aihm. Dripnntuph> 1, r >0 2 ft c . 1 In Phonal. LEE 220-1. 

3 In Hist, v i&ii Sj, * Adler Smd* Ltx. i 538. 

■ Porifin dW. .Iff. Hymy+ n 6^2 d whew the author adds that letter* werr 
tailed ypojipn'rti according tu lHf CrrLam tj dsri rot ypd 4 > 

tF 1 M tiller HisL Frtigm, Grate, m 220, 

f The Gk. ikaS^Lor h 3 proper name halted on Lhe Hcbr. 37 j? and Aram, 

* East k (cp. tit Kmgd. iv 30 = v 10 where ibe wisdom of * ihe iom of 
Otfam * is equated with that of Ltie Egyptians). To whai alphabet Philo's 
tixoKpfrfia *A}ip&vr 4 uiv ypdppara avyKtipeva and his ady^cia ypdpfmra (EttSf> 
bins E&ang. Prmfi. [32 b] i o, [60 h] ii 2) refer h unknown (s. EIse£cUl Rtu 
Schamra u. 6VflfAffrtra/wi 9-12 and Humbcn in A. Of ’ xm rGiJ*, 
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sought tn the Egyptian systems whether hieroglyphic or hieratic 
or demotic, in the cuneiform systems whether Sumerian or 
Accadian, in the Hittite Itieroglyphs, and the Cretan and 
Cypriote linear scripts. 1 Recent discoveries of inscriptions in 
Palestine and Sinai, however, seem to exclude the Cypriote script 
on chronological grounds, while to use the still undcciphcred 
Cretan or Hi ttite systems, if indeed chronology does not exclude 
them, for the purpose is simply to attempt to explain ebseurum 
per obseunus. The present examination of the problem therefore 
is restricted to a discussion of die claims of the Egyptian and 
Accadian, including the UgariUc, systems of writing to be the 
source, mediate or immediate, of the so-called Phoenician and 
thus also of the Greek alphabet. 


a. The Cuneiform Scripts and the Phoenician Alphabet 

Lidzbarski- lias adduced various cogent arguments against 
the theory of the Accadian origin of the Phoenician alphabet, 
and these may be briefly summarized here, although detailed 
disproof is hardly required. The Accadian (Assym-Ba by Ionian) 
sigm had lost all resemblance to the original Sumerian piclo- 
gTaphs by c . 3000 b.c,, some thousand years before the earliest 
conceivable date for the invention of the Phoenician letters; 
the Phoenician characters, therefore, since they cannot possi* 
bly be dated before e. 2000 b.c., can by no means be derived 
from the cuneiform pictographs. Resemblances between odd 
signs of the two systems can indeed be detected but prove 
nothing; either they arc due to the accidents of transmission, 
whereby for example the Sumerian <y or =0 GUD = Accadian 
alpu{m) ‘ox* has retained enough of its primitive form to 
have a passable likeness to the Phoenician <t ™ He brew n { f aUp) ,1 
or the values are totally different and prove that the likenesses 
are purely a matter of chance and have no evidential value, as 
shown by a comparison of the Accadian ma or gt di w ith 
respectively the Phoenician 3 /i or f r. Moreover, such com¬ 
parisons are few and often specious; they rest only too often 
on an arbitrary choice of comparable forms from vvidely 
differeni periods, and this fact seriously impairs their value. 


' G P- Ikuer Si Lrander Hut. Gr. d. thhr. Spr. 1 61, Contciiau Man Arth 
Of. 1 358-9, Gardiner uj J.E.A.- m i-g, ,,-13, and Diringcr in ‘Anti- 
quay xvu 77-83, where the various view are limed under'die names of 
iheir authors. > In E s E t ^ 

1 So called from the Setn. •’alp * ox 1 {». p, 163). 
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They are thus apt to be either fortuitous or external, and 
attempts have therefore been made to enhance their appeal on 
other grounds* Thus it lias heen argued that* for example, 
there ls an inner connexion between the Sumero- Arcadian sign, 
for an ox and the Phoenician sign for 'diep because both stand 
pars pro toto; both take the head alone to represent the whole 
beast. The Egyptian and the Cretan ^ however, arc equally 
pars pro tolo , and this principle underlies so many hieroglyphs that 
it has no value for the present argument. It has also been urged 
that, as the Phoenicians, like the Aecadians, had separate signs 
for various forms of the same object, such as those for the hand 
with the arm (Acc. ; Phoen. Z) and the hand alone (Acc, 
Phoen. f), their two systems were necessarily connected, 
since the same idea is not likely to have occurred indepen¬ 
dently to the Accadians and the Phoenicians; hut this argu¬ 
ment is easily countered by showing dial the Egyptians, loo, 

had distinct signs for the hand with the arm f_«, —«) and 

the hand alone jfP, ^za), varying according to 

their positions. This line of argument therefore does not prove 
that the Phoenician* must have derived their system of writing 
from the Accadians. Yet other reasons have been brought 
forward to support this theory; but the best refutation of all 
such arguments will be found in the evidence cited hereafter 
in favour of the Egyptian origin of the Semitic alphabets.' 

The proto-Elamites in the East and the Hiuitcs and the 
Mitanni in the north devised their own systems of pictographic 
and cuneiform writing; but none of these peoples introduced 
any improvements on the Sumero-Babylonian system or took 
any steps towards the invention of an alphabet. The Chal- 
dians of the district between Mount Ararat and Lake Van 
(c. 859-585) used the Assyrian sy llabary' for historical texts in 
their own language, retaining confusion of kindred sounds but 
refraining from using more than one sign for any given syllable, 
and employing less than fifty ideograms; 1 they thus effected some 
improvement on the cumbersome Assyrian system. The Neo- 
Elamites of the late Persian period, indeed, devised a simplified 
cuneiform syllabary of 113 signs, with which they combined a 
limited number of ideograms,* and the Achaemenid Persians 
devised a syllabary containing only fifty-one cuneiform signs 4 

* S. pp. 136-9. 

1 I .china nn-Hau pi (X/C. i 14-15, 

1 Wci-ssbach Kfifinxrkrtffan drr Azhdfnenulcn x_\xix -\\ i ixxvji- litxiii. 

* Weiss bach ibid. 1-brix* Iraxm-boDiitf. 
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based 01 \ lhe principle of, but almost entirely different from, the 
old SumcroAccadian syllabary ; 1 but, while they isolated three 
of die vowels, they did not succeed in designing an alphabet by 
isolating the consonants and representing them by distinct signs 
without inherent vowels (s. fig* 79). Thus they only devised yet 
another syllabary, not an alphabet, and cannot therefore he 
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Fig. 79. Old- Persian syllabary. 


included in ihc search for the inventors of the alphabet; they 
merely simplified and improved the Aecadian system. 


3. The Egyptian Pseudo-Alphabet 

The fourth millennium b.c. was apparently the period in 
which the Egyptian, like the Sumerian, system of writing arose, 
and the probability is that the idea and the method of writing 
were borrowed by the Egyptians from the Sumerians; for, while 
other traces of Sumerian influence ltavc been detected in Egypt, 
there is no evidence of any influence working in the opposite 
direction. Clay, however, was not used, except at a compara¬ 
tively late date in the correspondence found at Tell-elAmarna 
{c. 1500-1375) and at Ugarit (c. *400 B.c.). The materials 
used by the Egyptians were principally stone for hieroglyphic 
and papyrus for hieratic and demotic texts; but alabaster and 
ivory, wood and metal, as well as leather, were also employed* 
The script was piciographic in origin; while, however, the 
cuneiform signs in the earliest known texts we re already degenera¬ 
ting into unrecognizable symbols in consequence of die clumsy 
method of writing on clay which die Sumerians had adopted, 

f Very few Persian tigraore identical in form with* even Though different 
in value from, Acadian ngti* {fbr example, Aoc. urn =a Pm. ns, Acc izJsfe - 
Fern, ba). 
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the artistic taste and suitable material of the Egyptians preserved 
the hieroglyphs as true pic lures almost in their original freshness 
for many centuries. When, however, wood and papyrus came 
to be commonly used, the script became increasingly cursive as 
it passed through the hieratic and demotic stages, until the 
original forms became as unrecognizable as those of the cunei¬ 
form signs. 

Like the Sumerian, the Egyptian system is by no means 
primitive; it b only partly pictographic but is also at the same 
time to a considerable extent ideographic. In the first place, 
a sign depicting a common object was stretched to represent also 
a cognate idea: for example, the picture of the sun stands not 
only for the sun itself but also for the word denoting a day, 
the figure of a man in an attitude of prayer expresses the 
conception of worship, and so on. Beside primary symbols there 
arc also combinations of pictorial signs serving for concepts too 
complicated for representation by simple pictures. For the 
most part, however, the hieroglyphs arc not merely ideographic 
or expressive of words or concepts; they are phonetic, expressing 
sounds, whether words or syllables. For die Egyptian pieto* 
graphic system revealed the same defects as the Sumerian system. 
The signs, therefore, which in origin pictorially represented con¬ 
crete objects, were unsuited to express abstract conceptions but 
had to be adapted to this purpose: for this a sign depicting one 
object might be used also to represent or indicate a homonymous 
word denoting something totally different;so | ht ‘lotus’ came 
to stand also for ht ‘thousand’ and $ hfir 1 beetle’ came to stand 
also For hpr ‘became’, 1 In consequence of the ambiguity 
resulting from this practice, the Egyptians like the Sumerians 
used a number of so-called determinative signs to indicate the 
class to which, the intended object belonged, and so give the 
reader a hint of the intended meaning; 5 these require no 
illustration. Like Sumerian, again, die Egyptian syllabary as 
originally devised was incapable of indicating grammatical in¬ 
flexions or writing phonetic complements, which came to be 
widely used to assist the reader in identifying the hieroglyph 
before him, since no ordinary man could carry many hundreds 
of hieroglyphs with their manifold meanings in his head or 
read them fluently; and it was quite useless for representing 

' As [hough the picture of a * bee ' might be msed slut for 1 hr * as u verb 
and ultimately even lor ‘-be-’ aj a mere jvfLihl" within another word in 
writing the English language ! 

* S. pp. 6>-a. 
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foreign words, especially proper names, for which no native 
symbols were available and which had therefore to be somehow 
or other spelled out. 

Consequently, the Egyptian scribes began to use signs with 
simple values to represent not the original words but the mere 
sounds, in themselves meaningless, of those words as syllables or 
letters, whether a combination of consonants or a single con¬ 
sonant. Thus mn 'to remain' might and indeed was used not 
only for the homonymous m(a)H ‘so and so T but also for m-n as 
a syllable forming an element in any word in which this com¬ 
bination of consonants occurs, without regard to the division 
of syllables: for example, in ‘Memphis’, m(t>)i?m(')w 

*10 move’, nt(ajn{'}^ ‘to finish’, ‘to fix’, and so on. 1 

i urther, since the Egyptian language at a very early state of 
its development already contained a high percentage of roots 
consisting of only one strong consonant and one or even two 
weak consonants which showed an increasing tendency to fall 
away, it was an easy step to disregard or drop these and use 
the surviving strong consonant as a mere letter. Thus the sign 
for rt or rl ‘mouth’ came readily to be used for r(a), r{c), 
r(i), r{«), and finally for r alone, and that for id ‘hand’ came 
equally easily to be used for d; similarly hut less easily the 
sign for qn ‘hill’ came to serve for q and even more easily that 
for s ‘boh* served for the consonant s. It was usually the initial 
consonant but occasionally also the final consonant that, if strong, 
survived as the letter which came thus lobe represented by the 
hieroglyph, and words of two rather than three consonants 
were generally preferred: also only words representing common 
and well-known objects were chosen For this purpose. By this 
means a pseudo-alphabet of twenty-four consonants was devised, 
but It was not much used except for spelling out foreign words 
and phonetic complements (s. p. 135 fig. Bo). 1 

The principal function of these consonantal or alphabetic 
signs was to spell out the phonetic complement indicating the 
pronunciation of the hieroglyph which it accompanied, though 
more or less imperfectly. For thus only the first or last or a 


1 Sethe in Gfi/titigm 1916. 117 1 : cp. t*. Bildt z- Bachiitsbtti 36. The old 
Egyptian *yiieni is purely consonantal and the vowel] arc generally supplied 
(mm the laic Coptic fomu, 

1 Set he Gtillihgxn igjfi, 151-8- The Cypriote rylbbary was used in a 
somewhat simitar fashion tn indicate consonants alone, aa in Cypr. t$-if = 
lai Pot Gk. xat *and f and Cypr. to-mi-ti-n for Gk. Jap.arf> ( , ■ for 

Dnuetcr 1 . 
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couple of the consonants, even though at times all the conso¬ 
nants, of a word might be written beside the hieroglyph itself as 



in the following examples, in which the phonetic complement 
distinguished (wo uses of the same sign, as in 
a S?n ‘went 1 and Iw 'came 1 
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distinguished in writing as 

T" L 'went’ and luf 'came' 
or merely indicated the pronun ciation, as in 

^ 'nh written also nh\ ' lived 5 
) gnu written also *<pn/ * throw-stick’ 

= for written also Wnr or ^far *stone\ 

where several or all of the letters of the word represented by 
the ideogram are repeated. By this means the reader was helped 
in finding the correct pronunciation of die hieroglyph, especially 
when it was polyp honoris. 3 Such an alphabetic use of the hiero¬ 
glyphs was also the sole method by which grammatical inflexions 
and foreign words, and especially proper names, could he repre¬ 
sented. Indeed, the Egyptians practically restricted the use of 
this pseudo-alphabet to these purposes and employed it in con¬ 
secutive writing only once by way of experiment In the Sa'ite 
period (r, 600 b.c.), largely through the foreign example of 
alphabetic scripts. Consequently, they too fell short of devising 
a true alphabet; for, although they succeeded In writing conso¬ 
nants without vowels, they failed to represent vowels without 
consonants. 

Sethc* has adduced a number of arguments which may here 
be summarized, as they are evidently conclusive, to show that 
the Phoenician alphabet was derived ultimately tf not imme¬ 
diately not from the Sumero-Accadian cuneiform syllabary but 
from the Egyptian hieroglyphic system of writing. 

The Phoenician alpha lie t in its earliest known form is found 
engraved on stone or metal or painted on potsherds, like Egyptian 
hieroglyphic and hieratic writing. Further, papyrus is attested 
as an Egyptian import into Phoenicia c, 1100 b.c. and may 
even have been manufactured in northern Palestine; 4 this was 
a common writing material also in Egypt, but no Phoenician 
papyri have survived. Clay, however, was used only for rwo 
brief periods in Syria and Palestine, where a suitable kind was 
not easily obtained,* and attempts to use it for Aramaic 
(Phoenician) writing were shortlived, obviously because it was 
ill-suited to a linear script it was, however, well suited to the 
cuneiform script, which indeed was devised for it. Thus the 
writing materials suggest Egyptian rat her l ban Sumero-Arcadian 
affinities. Again, the Phoenician script is clearly pictogniphic, 

" The two signs an? here combined into it single sign. 

* S. pp. 59-60. 1 in V- Bilde Buthttuba, 48-55. 

* S. pp. tSa-3. 4 S. pp. B-o, 7B-9- * S. pp, aS-tj. 
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as the Egyptian still visibly is, whereas the pictorial origin of 
the cuneiform signs is almost entirely obscured even in the 
earliest known texts. Even when the pictorial origin of a sign 
has ceased to be evident in a North-Semitir letter, it can often 
still be recognized in its South-Semitie counterpart. In form, 
too, then, the Phoenician alphabet approximates rather to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic than to the Sumcro-Accadian script; 
its letters admit curves and show no sign of being based on 
wedges. Further, the Phoenician like the Egyptian script ran 
from right to left, since the scribe naturally began at the point 
nearest to the tip of the pen; if it bad been derived from or 
even been influenced by the Sumero-Arcadian writing, it would 
certainly have followed that in running from left to right. If 
it had been so derived or influenced, the retrogressive step of 
changing the direction lit favour of writing from right to left, 
with the risk of defacing what had already been written, would 
be incomprehensible; it would have been to revert to a stage of 
development beyond which the Egyptians never advanced and 
to adopt a method which the Greeks tried, only to reject it. 
The advantages of writing from left to right are as great w ith 
ink as on clay; the direction is immaterial only on stone. 

Again, Egyptian and Phoenician are the sole kinds of writing 
that represent only the consonants and leave, at any rate in 
the iirst instance, the vowels unrepresented. The nature of the 
Semitic languages is such as to make this omission tolerable, as 
the vowels are not essential to the root but serve only to indi¬ 
cate modification* of its meaning; the practice continues to 
the present day in Arabic and Hebrew writing without causing 
much difficulty in simple texts, but serious misunderstanding 
may and indeed does occasionally arise. 1 All the Scmitir lan¬ 
guages therefore were driven in course of time to devise various 
means of obviating this difficulty, such as the use of half-conso¬ 
nants (\ h r tv 3 jt f ) to indicate long vowels and ultimately also 
points above or below the line to indicate short vowels; simi¬ 
larly, laic Egyptian texts employ weak or half-coosonanis as 
vowel-signs in spelling foreign names, and the Greeks from the 
beginning adapted the signs for certain Semitic consonants not 
required by their own language for use as vowel-letters. 1 If then 
the Phoenician script were based on the cuneiform syllabary 
which had distinct signs for the four main vowels (a, e, i, «), 3 

J For example, the Arab- Jlj {qti} can tte read 1 he killed * or 

* be was killed \ iind the context alone decides the seme, 

* 5 . pp, 178-9. * S> pp, 58-9. 
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it would have been a retrogressive step to liave picked out only 
.signs for consonants and to have discarded those for vowels at the 
cost of having subsequently to invent new signs for the vowels. 
The omission of the vowels then is explicable only on the 
assumption that those who were inventing and working out the 
Phoenician alphabet had none before them in the model on 
which their system was being based; that must have been die 
Egyptian system* in which the omission of the vowels was inhe¬ 
rent in a method derived from pictography and which did not 
till a. relatively late date advance beyond that stage. 

Final] y, w hile a syllabic script can be evolved from a purely 
consonantal alphabet, as the Ethiopic syllabary 1 shows, syllabic 
writing is a blind alley from which there is no escape. Neither 
a purely consonantal alphabet nor one of consonants and vowels 
was ever evolved from the Sumero-Accadian syllabary; the 
best that was achieved was the simplified Old-Persian syllabary 
wbirh reduced the number of signs by eliminating polvphones 
and dispensing with those that represented vowel + consonant 
and consonant + vowel + consonant. ; The Ugariric alphabet 
was no exception, because it was certainly influenced by an 
early Canaanite alphabetic scripts It is indeed remarkable 
that the Arcadians with all their devotion to philological anrl 
literary studies never thought of an alphabet to take the place 
of their elaborate and clumsy syllabary of 285 signs (exclusive 
of ideograms : but the reason lay probably in the fact that they 
were using a syllabary designed for a totally different non- 
Semitic language and so never succeeded in freeing themselves 
from its complications and implications, O11 the one hand, too, 
there was the convenience of using ideograms as a kind of 
shorthand. On the other hand, a syllable in which consonant 
and vowel are welded into a firm and indissoluble phonetic 
unity is a barrier to die separation of the distinct sounds such 
as an alphabet presupposes. The Egyptians were not so wedded 
to the syllabic system as the Aocadians, and only languages 
which exhibited a functional distinction between consonants as 
expressing the notion or conception of the root and vowels 
as marking the form of the root and so indicating modifications 
of its meaning could succeed in splitting up words and syllables 
into their individual component elements; for the consonants, 

The earliest Ethiopia irutripfiom wrre written in a purely consonamal 
scrips bnsrd on ih f Soulh-Scmidc scripts ■ hui 31 ready by the ^lh crnlury 
a.p, t}>c comotvxnis weir «> modified ihai each was given seven forms vary- 
ing slightly according to the vowel («, w, r t r t r, f> which followed it 
■ S. pp, J S. pp. 148-$^ 
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which could not by themselves alone and without vowels be 
pronounced, could Only $0 lie treated as independent sounds. 
It was not Sumerian but Egyptian that could and did so treat 
the consonants, and it was not the former but the latter that 
Phoenician followed in similarly distinguishing consonants from 
vowels. 

Thus every factor in writing—-papyrus and potsherd, reed-peri 
and ink, still recognizably pictorial signs, direction of writing, 
absence of vowel-signs—points indisputably to a dose connexion 
between the Egyptian and Phoenician scripts; and no single 
factor dearly or indisputably suggests any connexion between 
the Sumcro-Arcadian and Phoenician scripts. 

Yet the borrowing of the Phoenician alphabet can hardly 
have been immediate. On the one side, the Egyptian signs or 
letters, alike in their hieroglyphic or pictographic and their 
hieratic or cursive forms, show few, if any, close resemblances to 
the Phoenician letters even at their earliest appearance; and, 
when the picture underlying any two signs or letters is clearly 
the same, the value of the signs does not generally agree. 
For example, the zigzag line depicting water is the sign for 
the Egyptian tt but the Phoenician m, that representing the 
mouth is the Egyptian r hut the Phoenician p, and so on. These 
differences are naturally due to difference. 1 , of language; for the 
Egyptian but the Semitic mean ‘mouth’. 1 On the 

other side, the pictures to wltich the Phoenician letters go back 
unmistakably agree with the names which they bear, and these 
are genuine Semitic or Canaauitc words and in most cases 
approximately fit the object depicted and so speak for the 
Canaauitc origin of the alphabet. Moreover, that these names 
are intelligible Canaanitc words, whereas the names of the 
Greek letters have no meaning in the Greek language. Is indis¬ 
putable evidence that it was the Greeks who borrowed the 
alphabet from the Phoenicians, not the Phoenicians who bor¬ 
rowed it from the Greeks. Further, if the Phoenicians had 
derived it From the Greeks, they would hardly have discarded 
the use of special signs for the vowels; the Greeks, however, 
diverted certain signs, for which their language had no use, to 
serve as vowel-signs, since the vowels were an indispensable 
and essential element which could not be disregarded in their 
language,- The forms and values and names of the letters arc 
thus indissolubly hound up with one another, and they can only 
have come from a Semitic and not an Egyptian source. Even 
‘ S. p. 161 a. 3. ' 5 , pp. 154-5, 178-5- 
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ihe direction in which the pictures look is different in Egyptian 
and Phoenician writing; the Egyptian signs usually look right- 
wards, r tlie Phoenician always leftwards. In this respect, too, 
the two systems are obviously independent of each other. AH 
this argues a considerable lapse of time between the Egyptian 
syllabary and the Phoenician alphabet, 

4, The Sinaitic Script 

. Seeing then that there was some connexion between the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic and the Phoenician alphabetic systems 
of writing, and that a period of several centuries would be 
required to allow adequate time for the invention, development 
and perfection, of the alphabet, Gardiner 2 suggested that the 
Sinaitic inscriptions might furnish the missing link between 
the two systems. These recently discovered inscriptions were 
written in an unknown script: this at first sight appeared to 
consist of rouglily engraved Egyptian hieroglyphs but on close 
inspection revealed signs belonging to no known Egyptian style 
of writing,* All the monuments found in die same locality 
showed strong signs of Egyptian influence but might well be 
of non-Egyptian workmanship. Further, the writing, however 
crude, could not have been the work of indigenous Semitic 
nomads eking out a bare existence in (he Sinaitic Peninsula 
from time immemorial; and neither miners nor their foremen 
arc likely inventors of an alphabet.* These monuments were 
rather the work of si rangers from other parts who accompanied 
the Egyptians on their expeditions and 10 whom Ammcntrmei 
III (r. 1849-1801 B.c.) referred in one of his inscriptions, even 
though they came no farther than from Palestine or die Lebanon, 

I he script is not the Egyptian hieroglyphic script, but many of 
the signs arc evidently borrowed from or based on it (s, pp, 140- 
t fig. 81}. Such are those depicting an ox’s head, the human 
head and eye, and water; and there are others probably de¬ 
picting a man's hand, a snake, and a fish. All these symbols 
occur indubitably in both the Egyptian and the Phoenician 
scripts. Then there are signs which arc not so clear, such as 
those depicting a house or courtyard, plant or an open hand, 
mountains or teeth, a mark or a cross, but which may possibly 
lx? identified with signs in one or other or in both of these scripts. 

1 In the fount hrrr us«i dir E^ypitan hieroglyphs look, a.% only rarely 
in actual texis. leftward* instead of rightwards. 

1 In 1 JvE*A.* 111 13-16. 1 S. pp <1.1-8 

■ Cp- Bcu in Si. r. I Hitt I Vt 23-4. 
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Yei in these as in other cases the resemblances are often neither 
compelling nor convincing, 1 The number of types is apparently 
thirty-two; this is too few for a pictographic or syllabic script 1 
but is approximately that required for an alphabet, 3 as every¬ 
one has recognized. A majority of these signs have self-evident 
affinity with By bio-Phoenician signs; and (he identification of 
three or Four words proves the language of these inscriptions 
to have been Semitic. 4 

These Sinaitic texts, then, may represent the missing link 
between the Egyptian hieroglyphs and the Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet; but not only is the interpretation of them still largely a 
matter of speculation but the connecting link between them 
and the earliest decipherable Bvblo-Phoenician inscriptions is 
a very tenuous chain of fragmentary inscriptions. In view 
of this fact, it is only possible to draw up table* of lIic signs found 
in each of them without attempting translation and to com¬ 
pare them on the one side with the Egyptian and on the other 
side with the Phoenician signs w hich they most closely resemble 
(s. p. 169 fig. 92) but the student must never forget that 
similarity of form docs not necessarily import identity of value, 
as the comparison of several Egyptian hieroglyphs with the 
corresponding Phoenician letters shows.* At the same time 
such tables, however imperfect, already contain enough forms 
to suggest, if not to prove that all the Phoenician characters are 
not derived either through normal development or by attrition 
from Sinaitic signs; 7 but they can hardly yet be used for 
purposes of interpretation, which must await the discovery of 
continuous texts which alone can raise translation above the 
level of mere conjecture, however plausible or probable. 

1 Cp. Bca Si. T. [I 20 ] vi -44-7. 

1 The Sumero-Accadian sy :teni contains over 5,50 signs, of which 3B5 
may be used at »y liable-signs or letter-signs. The Egyptian hieroglyphs 
arc osier 700 in number, of which some 70 to ioo nuy be used xyJLibiealJy 
and. 124 may be used alphabet italic with letter-values. 

' The Ugariiic and South-Semi tic alphabets liave 29 and the Arabic 
alphabet has aS letters against the 43 letters of the Phoenico-Aramaco- 
Hebrew alphabet. 

‘ pp- 96-7. 

f Scthe in Gdtdngen 1917, 442-3 £ C P- mx 36 7} and f \ Bildt 

Huchslabrn 5!), Bauer Urspr. d Atpk., Ts/. iii -v, Grimnte Atthibi. irtuh*. 
tot-2, Qbcrmann in * F.A.O.S.' is hi, Sprtngling * Alphabet ' 53, Dnnand 
Bybt. 6V. 1 22 -3 j, Butin in * H.T.R * xxv 139, Gasser in ' O.S.' lxyti (1935J 
135 i-h and unit i 1937) 44, 4b, Diringcr in ‘Antiquity’ xvn 78-80; cp. 
Butin ap. Starr & Butin in 1 S.D.' n 3S-8 
* S- p. 163. • Gp. Stihe in Gsuingttt 1917. 463. 
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i 44 THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 

The discover)* of these Sinaitic inscriptions lias revolu lionized 
the study of the early alphabet. Before this Lidzbarki’ had 
indeed expressed the opinion that the Phoenician alphabet 
was in all probability loosely connected with the Egyptian 
scripts Afterwards, however, Sethe* felt able to express the 
opinion that the Egyptian script was in respect to external 
form the archetype of* but in respect to its inner formula tin rt 
the model! 1 of the Semitic alphabet; in other words, the forms 
of the Phoenician letters were directly derived from those of 
the corresponding Egyptian hieroglyphs, but otherwise only the 
general idea of the alphabet and not the particular details 
of it was modelled on the Egyptian system. Gardiner 6 finally 
carried the argument a stage further by reference to the Smaitic 
inscriptions, of which he says that ‘ if the new Sinaitic script is 
not the particular script from which the Phoenician and South- 
Semi tic alphabets are descended, I can see no alternative to 
regarding it as a tentative essay in that direction, which at all 
events constitutes a good analog)' upon which the Egyptian 
hypothesis can be argued’. This opinion may be accepted at 
any rate as a working hypothesis, even though it is liable to be, 
and indeed may easily be, upset by future discoveries. Already 
the early date to which Dunand assigns ShaphathaaPs inscrip- 
lion. 7 if it is accepted, threatens to rob the Sinaitic script of its 
priority; and, if the Phoenician inscriptions are pushed much 
further back, the alphabet in which they arc written will re¬ 
gain its primacy while the Sinaitic script will recede into the 
background. 

5, The South-Sum me Alphabets. 

Before attempting a d iscussion of die individual letters of the 
North-Semitic alphabets with a view to following each back, 
so far as possible, to its archetype, it will be convenient to 
consider the South-Semi tic alphabet, of which some letters 
present forms obviously closer to the archetype than those of the 
North-Semitic alphabets (s. p. 145 fig. 8a).* Further, that these 
1 In E.s.E. 1 134-5. 

Germ, nut tint freit Anlthming *11 dit dgypiiuht Sekrfft, 

1 la Gsuingtn 1917. 455-6. * Germ. Urtatd. 

' Germ. Vtrbild. * In ' J.E.A.’ nr 16, *5, pp, 11*4-5. 

* Cp, tjdxbanki EJS.E. 11 361 (whence the accompanying table Jia* been 
adipifi!) iind Winqeit 1 Li hy anile and Thamudic Inscriptions x. Hie signs 
from Sinai and B&IiT as here given are intended to illustrate identity of 
6>rtm without necessarily implying identity of values. Further, six of the 
letlen (I, /, 4 , £) are peculiar to the South -Semi tic dialects and hare 

no conrsfwinding foam in the North-Semitic alphabets. 
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two alphabets are independent inventions is improbable; for it 
js difficult to believe that two branches of the same race ca n 
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have almost simultaneously invented alphabets and devised 
closely similar symbols without some degree of contact with or 
influence on one another. 
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Lidzbarski 1 has subjected these South-Semi Lie scripts to close 
examination with a view to determining their age in relation 
to that or the North-Semi tic scripts. Unlike the latter, which 
almost From the beginning reveal a tendency towards simpli¬ 
fication and the development of cursive forms, due without 
doubt to the practice of scratching the letters or daubing them 
with ink on potsherds beside that of engraving them with the 
chisel on stone, the former show hardly a trace of any such 
tendencies throughout their history. Thus the South-Semitic 
alphabets are distinguished by the elegant and symmetrical, 
if somewhat stiff and formal, appearance of their letters; in 
this respect they recall the artistic designs of South-Arabian 
architecture and sculpture, carving and engraving, which are 
similarly marked by a stylized symmetry' of form. Even the 
direction of writing j 3 cu<rrpo^ij$ot', which early South-Sennlic 
and Greek inscriptions alike exhibit, 1 may be due partly to 
a desire for a balanced arrangement of the lines. This archi¬ 
tectural motif b seen in the upright stance of a majority of the 
letters whose forms are based on a scheme resembling pillars 
erect in a row i urm) ■ and others reflect a simple form of mono¬ 
gram or armorial bearing. This motif reveals itself also in the 
separation of the rows of the text by lines which setae as an 
elaborate frame to set off the actual text; this is most noticeable 
when letters and lines are cut in relief and stand out horn the 
stone like the features, especially the ornament, of a building.* 
The building effect is enhanced when the letters standing on the 
lower line reach the upper line. The same motif had a strong 
influence on the shape of the letters, which might be modified 
in such a way as to conform to it, thus what became ^ and. f 
in the north became Y a ml ft 111 &e south. So artificial a script 
argues a long period of development behind it* but docs not 
necessarily demand a date posterior to tltat of the Phoenician 
alphabet. The internal evidence of die South-Sc mi tic script 
perhaps throws some light on the problem ol its date. Thus, 
for example, m the one hand the South-Scmitic X which 
clearly diverges from the Egyptian -f : is identical rather with the 
earlier X than the later + or * of the North-Semmr alpha- 

* In KJUL i t ! 3 -j8 . * S. p. ia*. 

i Such a phenomenon appears bui rarely m early Aramaic inscription*, 
in which it is probably due to Hittitc influence. 

* Cp- Barton ’ Arabia and rhe Ribtr’ 134-3. wfc* tap that 1 ihr script is 
evidently of a secondary ' Gothic" character and mint have had a lung 
preceding history *. 
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bets; this suggests a connexion with the earlier, not the later, l 
forms of these alphabets. Again, the resemblance of the South- ■ 
Semitic *i n is not to the Egyptian l- i but to the Phoenician *), by 
which it lias clearly been influenced. On the other hand, the 1 
South-Semitic ft h and Q p correspond respectively nut to the 
Phoenician 3 and ) but to the Egyptian in and <=-, which 
they clearly recall,• while the South-Semitic |j or ►] d clearly 
stands midway between the Egyptian [j or ==■ and the Phoenician 
o or 4, and so on. The condusitm therefore i$ irresistible: 
the South-Semitic alphabet is derived directly neither from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, even though some signs seem rather to 
reflect them, nor from the ByhJo-Phoenician alphabet, although 
it has left marked traces of its influence on some of the letters. 

It may then he suggested that the South-Semitic and Nor di¬ 
sentitle alphabets were influenced by the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
possibly through a common ancestor or ancestors, and were 
evolved in their earliest stages in close contacr with one another. 

I he intermediate link may have been the Sinaitic and probably 
also some early Canaanitc Form of the North-Sctnitic alphabet 
that preceded its brandling oft into the specific Phoenician and 
Aramaic, Hebrew and Moabite alphabets. Further, the pot¬ 
sherds and other Fragments Found at Shcchem and Beerdieba, 
Gezcr and Lachish,* suggest that the scene of this evolution of 
the Caiiaaniic script was central or southern Palestine. It is, ' 
therefore, interesting to find that ihe only North-Semi lie place 
mentioned in South-Semitic inscriptions ls Gaza in that very 
district and this town has been an Arab stronghold from 
very early times till the present day. Such a conclusion, too, docs 
not clash with the witness of the inscription from Balu', which 
proves the existence of a form of (he South-Semitic script in 
Moab about the twelfth century b.c. 

At the same time, the South-Semitic alphabet is probably 
posterior to the Canaanitc alphabet, if the Arabic names of the 
letters may be called in evidence; for several of them are 
demonstrably not South-Semitic but North-Semi tic words. Thus 
'alif and qdj are merely Arabizing forms of 'oltp 'ox’ and qtip - 
‘monkey' (?)* which occur only in the North-Scmitic and not in 
i he South-Semitic dialects; and uid is a meaningless abbreviation 
of sfsdi ‘grasshopper’, which is an Aramaic but not an Arabic 
word.-* Too much stress, however, ought not to be laid on this 
argument until the date of these South-Semitic forms of the 

1 Cp. Sctlie in GSltingtn *917, -{57-8. ‘ S. pp. 98-103, 

1 Cp- Udzbanfci E.S.E. 1 128“. ■ 5 . pp. 167-8 
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names has been determined; for they are hitherto attested only 

in post-Islamic Arabic literature. 

Unfortunately, the date of the earliest South-Semitic, the 
Minaean and Sabaean, kingdoms is very variously estimated; 
thus the Minaean, centred at Ma T in in Edom, has been put 
c. 1300-700 B.C./ but the date generally accepted for lilts 
and tiie Sabaean which apparently displaced or succeeded it is 
c. 700-500 u.c.* Tliis agrees with that of the earliest known in¬ 
scriptions certainly written in a form of the South-Arabian script, 
namely those found beneath a pavement of Nebuchadrezzar 
(f. 604-562 B,C.) at Ur.J If then a round 500 or 750 years may 
be allowed for the evolution of the artificial script just described 
as found even on the oldest monuments, Lhe invention of this 
alphabet will have taken place c. 1500-1250 b.c., the period to 
whose end the inscription from Haiti* belongs; and the script 
of this shows so little elaboration that it may confidently be re¬ 
garded as reflecting the earliest period of its development. This 
line of argument, too, then indicates a period between the Egypto* 
Sinaitic and the Byblo-Phoemcian inscriptions soon after the 
emergence of the proto-Canaanite script. 

6 . The Ugarttic Alphabet 

How the Ugaritic alphabet is related on the one side to the 
Aceadian syllabary and on the other side to the Nbrth-Semitic 
and Soutb'Semitic alphabets is disputed. 

On the one hand Eluding-* has attempted to derive every 
Ugaritic sign from an Aceadian sign, and indeed there are 
striking resemblances (s. p. 149 fig. 83). Some forms are iden¬ 
tical (g, s), oLhers very similar, as though they were derived 
from the corresponding symbols by turning them round 90* 
(A, d) or by dropping superfluous strokes, for example by 
halving their number (c/r, m) and so on. The basis of these 
comparisons, however, is in many cases suspect or unsound, as 
the Aceadian forms are chosen from widely different periods, 
whether Old-Babylonian (ft, ka) or Neo Baby Ionian (£el or Neo- 
Assyrian [da, hay, the first of these periods is long anterior, the 
second and third almost as Far posterior to die date of die 

* Horordcl op- Nielsen Ahorai. Alteriumsk. t 67. 

* Montgomery 'Arabia and the Bible' 156-7; cp- Horotnel hthn. ii. 
Gtogr. d. Alt. Of. 142, when: the Saharan* kingdom ii dined f. 700-500 B.C., 
Jind Albright in Arth. and Rel. of bt.' 56-7. wli=re the earliest South- 
Arabian inscriptions are assigned to the 8ih or 7th century b.c. and the 
blest to the 6ih or 7U1 century *.n. 

' S. p. 124 # In Bttiin 1934, 10-13; *■ Ferah .«, Fortitkr. x 193 5. 
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Ugaritic texts. Several, too, of these Arcadian signs do not 
apparently occur in the exact form postulated for the purpose 
of this comparison fe, tu, ma , se t su t qa, ia t in) , Moreover, one of 
the values required (gi) seems to be found only in Sumerian 
texts. Further, such Ugaritic signs as closely resemble or are 
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Fra. 83. Ugaritic compared with Accadian. and Phoenician signs. 


identical in form with Sumerian or Arcadian signs usually have 
different values, 1 On the other hand, not a few Ugaritic signs 
are tolerably like the corresponding Phoenician signs, especially 
when allowance is made for the fact that the former are im¬ 
pressed in clay while die latter are incised in stone (g t h t iL\z,k t 
*n); and these resemblances exceed those between the Old- 
Persian and the Babylonian cuneiform signs. 5 

On the other hand Sprcngling and Olmsltad J have made 
comparisons of the Ugaritic signs with the Sinai tic signs on the 

' For example Sum. gi = Ugar. g and Ace. u = Uga,r. \ but Acc, bt = 
LTgar, q, Ace. ai - L'gar /. and Acc. mt -= Ugar. g, 
t S, pp. 131-4. 1 In * Alphabet ‘ 54-^7, 
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one side and with the South-Arabian letters on the other side 
(5. fig. 84.). Resemblances can indeed be traced between the 
Smaidc and Ugaritic signs, but rather in their general appear¬ 
ance, notably in the direction in which they look, than in any 
particular details. Vet ilie comparison is vitiated by doubts 
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Fir*. ^4, Ugariiic compared with Sinai Lie and ik>ui 2 ^Scmitic Tigris. 

regarding the idem ideation of most of the Sinaitic signs; fur 
example, the sign which they read as «> is read as t by most 
other scholars. The same thing may be not unfairly said of 
their South-Semitic comparisons, of which none would be likely 
to have occurred to them if they Had not previously knoun the 
value of all the signs in both alphabets. 

In llus connexion it is important to remember that the 
number of possible combinations of tines and strokes is limited, 
and especially so in the case of a cuneiform script which does 
not tolerate curves, 1 and experiments with children have shown 
what remarkable coincidences can result from their efforts to 
create artificial alplinbets.* Fortuitous resemblances, therefore, 
cannot be ruled out also in real scripts. For example, the 
primitive Sum. ^ or ^ (Acc. fj) "water and the Eg. — n.t 
‘water' have a certain likeness to one another in consequence 
of their representing the same thing; but the likeness of the 
‘ 5. pji, 28-9, 3^-7- ' Cp. Bauer Unfit, d , Alffi . 35-6 
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primitive Sum. | i Acc. e to the Fhoeri. 3 (Hebr. H) h 
which became the Gk. E is purely accidental, as their history 
shows that they have no connexion with one another. It is, 
therefore, dangerous to build too much on the resemblance 
between the various forms of the letters unless every stage in 
their development can be traced, and doubly so when tile values 
of all but half a dozen arc conjectural or disputable. 1 

Whatever may be thought, then, of such resemblances, Bauer- 
has rightly remarked that the inventor has introduced novelties 
found in no other Semitic alphabet, such as three signs for ’Oleg 
according to the vowel accompanying it and several signs for 
various sibilant sounds which have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. He has sought to explain these divergences from die 
Semitic norm by supposing the Ugarittc alphabet to have* been 
originally invented for a non-Semitic (presumably Human or 
Horite) language and only subsequently adapted to a Semitic 
speech; but they ajr hardly enough to sustain such a theory.* 

The inventor of this alphabet was in any case no mere copyist 
but rather an experimenter who was not afraid of novelties 
which might not and in fact did not survive his system. He 
wax acquainted with the use of writing clay and the cuneiform 
script and chose it perhaps because it was more suitable for long 
records than stone and less perishable than papyrus; but, being 
aware of the difficulties inherent in a syllabary, he preferred to 
devise an alphabet on the Egyptian or Phoenician model, of 
which he must have been aware, since recent excavation has 
shown that the Phoenician alphabet antedates the Ugarittc 
texts and Egyptian influence has been traced at Ugaril. Ex¬ 
cavation, too, has shown that the period c. [750-1000 B.c. 
was one in which experiments in writing were being made, and 
the obvious conclusion is that the Ugarilic method was one of 

1 Cp, Burrows in 'J.R.A.S.’ 1936, 271-7, arguing a mixed origin, 
post-Sinai tic bin prr-Pboenician.af the Ugarilic script and u dale t- 1500a.-- , 

1 In Uupi. 4 . Alph. 38-41. 

> Bauer argues (fiat the absence of these additional leitcrs from the 
Phoenician alphabet proves it to have been dependent, on the Ugarittc 
alphabet; it has discarded what is foreign or itiperfluon.'. io a Semitic 
dialect. The argument, however, is hardly valid. The additional sibilant! 
may represent sounds which the North-Semitie group of languages has 
not generally frit the need of representing by specific signs, just as the 
South-Semi tic group still represents such and similai additional sound.. 
and the three farms of 'ilif may have refilled from an attempt to indicate 
the vowels, made too tale to afirel the Phoenician alpha bet. This then may 
Ik prior to the Ugarittc alphabet, as also othrr comideration = megest. 
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these experiments. The inventor would be likely to borrow 
what seemed to him suitable or advantageous in the experi¬ 
ments being made by neighbouring workers and add or adapt 
it to his own system: for almost every invention is based on 
previous discoveries. His system, however, was invented too late 
to oust the Phoenician method which already held the field; 
and indeed it scarcely lasted a generation, since clay was not 
so convenient and handy a medium of writing as papyrus, which 
therefore won the day. Date, medium and method, combined 
to ensure its defeat.* 

7. The Evidential Value of the Names ot the Letters 
Gardiner 1 has examined the names of the Semitic letters with 
a view to determining their antiquity and origin. These, if 
they are ancient, may throw' light on the transmission of the 
signs from the pictographlc to the alphabetic stage, whereas if 
of relatively recent creation they have no evidential value; for 
the meaning of the name ought to give a hint of the picture 
from which any given sign has been derived when it has become 
obscured in the course of centuries. 

The Scptuagint J and Eusebius* are the earliest authorities for 
the Hebrew forms of these names [though in Greek garb) ? which 
therefore go hack at any rate to the second or third century 
B.c., but their true Greek forms are attested so far back as the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.c, It is, however, the general view 
that tills nomenclature is prior to die fifth century b.c. and in 
fact that it goes back to the very invention of die alphabet. 

Anthropological analogy indeed suggests that the Semitic 
script will have been pictographlc in origin, and the signs are 
therefore likely to have borne names denoting the objects which 
they must originally have represented. The pr obability of this 
suggestion is heightened by the fact that the primitive forms 
of several Phoenician letters seem roughly to correspond to the 
shapes of die objects denoted by their names. On the one hand, 
of course, this correspondence may be fortuitous, especially 
when it rests on the testimony of a minority of the witnesses. 
For example, neither the Phoenician $ nor the Greek fl but only 
the (South-Semitic} Saharan [} h in any .sense represents a ‘ house ’ 

1 Cp. Dc Langhr Ugarit j 261-3, A solitary Ugarilic tablet lia» been 
fount! at Urlh-Shcmoh in PaJotint (Albright in *B.A.$.O.R.' ma iR-uj. 
s. Virollcaud in Sjnui xvi *86-7!- 1 Jn 'J.E.A.' ill 5-10. 

1 In ft. [cxvijj] cxlx. * In Eiar.g. /Wp. [^“^t>-dj * 5, 

1 Cp. Noldcke Jititr. z- $*m, Spraeka;. j 26-3, 
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i Sem. m bpyt) \ only the Phoenician v or f but neither the Sabacan 
fi nor the Greek a k resembles ahand’ or ‘frond* {Sem. *happ)J 
On the other hand, when the principal witnesses all agree 
on this point, such resemblances cannot be accidental. For 
example, the Phoenician o and the Sabaean o and the Greek 
° all obviously depict an ‘eye’ (Scm. *’qyn} * and Phocn. + or * 
and Sabacan )[ and Greek T alike depict a cross or * mark 1 
(Hebr. taw) . In many cases the resemblance does not im¬ 
mediately strike the eve: Tor example, neither the Phoenician 
K or ^ nor the Greek A nor the Sabaean }j at first sight 
calls up the image of an ‘ox’ fSem. *’alp ); but the Egyptian & 
‘ox’ shows roughly what the Phoenician sign must have been 
intended to resemble and the Sumerian or =D> (^) ♦ox 1 
compared with the (South-Semitic) Libyanitic ^ or # shows 
how the cognate Sabaean sign has been treated. 

So soon as the similarity of certain of the letters to the 
objects denoted by their names has been admitted to be due to 
design, an important criterion has been found for establishing 
which forms are early and which are late; and here it must be 
kept in mind that tlic later scripts may have preserved earlier 
forms through isolation or little use. while the earlier scripts 
may present only later forms through degeneration dm- to much 
use resulting in a cursive style or the influence of neighbouring 
styles. Thus the Sabaean $ rather than the Phoenician 7 pre¬ 
serves the original form of the human ‘mouth 1 (Sem. *puw). 

The names of the let ters may then assuredly be regarded as 
primary ; for they agree fairly with the objects which the forms 
offourtecn out of the twenty'-two letters of die Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet seem intended to suggest, and it is conceivable that this 
number may be increased on examination. If. too, the names 
arc primary, it is easy to see why some of the forms of the letters 
in these Semitic alphabets resemble the objects denoted by 
their names more than others; It is because time and use have 
dealt unequally with them, preserving some in a rough likeness 
to their original forms and simplifying others out of all recogni¬ 
tion. II, however, the names arc secondary and arc held to have 
been given by the Phoenicians to the letters c. 700 b.c., they are 
in the majority of cases inexplicable, since by that date many 
0} the letters bear no conceivable likeness to their prototypes. 
Some, however, of the names may tic conceded as secondary; 

' $- P- *63- 

' Namely, an eye Without tiie pupil, which is shown only m ihe Egyptian 
and Sinaitic forms of the sign (Scthe in Giitiirtgtn 1917. 456). 
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and this must be the ease when a letter has two names, since it it 
very improbable that ii will have received both at the same 
time. Tims the sign for « is called ruht 1 fish * by the Hebrews 1 
but nahds ‘serpent' by the Ethiopians, 5 Hie reason for the 
change may be that at some point of its development the sign 
was thought to resemble less the object which it originally 
depicted than some other object, and its name was accordingly 
changed; but it is important to remember that the later lan¬ 
guage may occasionally have by some chance preserved the 
older name, 3 

Other arguments supporting the view that the names of the 
letters are ancient may be drawn from a philological examina¬ 
tion of their forms. 

The peculiar defect of the Phoenician alphabet from the 
point of view of a person wishing to adapt tt loan Indo-European 
language lay in the absence of any special signs for the vowels; 
it was a purely consonantal alphabet. The Greeks obviated 
this difficulty by using the signs for those Semitic sounds which 
did nor occur in their language to represent the vowels. It 
was natural tliat^W (j) or i) and wait) (w or a) should be taken 
for t (i) and v (a), since they are phonetically related to these 
vowels; indeed, die Hebrews somewhat similarly used them to 
indicate r £e) and ii (o) when long. The use of ’dtep (*} For a* 
even though die Hebrews similarly used this tetter to indicate 
long a, and of Ac’ (A) for € and hi ,f (A) for tj was noi so obvious 
a step; but Praetorius 4 has plausibly suggested that the u-sotuid 
attributed to the Phoenician ’ (proto-Sem. *'alp ; Hcbr. tiltp) 
was probably due to the vocalization or its name with a ; and 
similarly the r-sound in Ac’ s and the c-sound in hit accounted 
for the use of A for e and of h for 17. As the Greeks had no use 
for 'dltp and he and little for het, on the aerophonic principle 

1 S. p, r6 5 . 

' Tlie I'lungf! of name would not be so difficult if the riah were an erf 

* F.ihiopic names such as 'aij and gaud anil alv* daut for [dolt) reflect thr 
pri ml live n inn osy Jin h tc charm: w r n Ta l u m u i on type of Semitic nouns, therein 
at’fcninp with the Greek against the Hebrew and Aramaic names. This 
Mtciicais that they are of Phoenician origin, since Phoenician nouns of the 
same das* retain the proto-Semitic vocalization : Nuldrkr Butt, Stm. 
Spracku: 131-4). Ethiopia tradition may then lie trustworthy in the case 
also of other letters, 

4 In Vbrt <!tn UfSpmtg dti karUHIFS.lKhfT) Atphahftf to. 

* Bauer (Urtpr, tL A\[>h 40 - 1 ) remarks dint Ugaritk lean use A where 
the Hebrew and Aramaic languages have at i (as in proto-Sem, = 
tlgar. bht 1 house ; but this phenomenon may be due to Aramaic influence 
(cp. Hebr. Wf w. Aram, 4*6/1). 
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(’)dp became a (dA^a) while {h)e* became « («? or c iptXov) and 
{h)it became 77 (rf-ra). The reason for using 'ay in (') for o is not 
so dear; but Bauer 1 has pointed out that in Ugaritic texts long 
6 is written once with < i' 3 J) and once with (£) ('ayin enclosed 
in a circle as though to indicate a peculiar usage), and it is 
also noticeable that a and 1 tend to become u (<?) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of emphatic and guttural sounds. 2 At the same time, 
it was the last letter still available for the purpose. Gardiner 1 
therefore claims that the Jctter-values assigned by the Greeks to 
alep i K), he* (fl) and hit (n) f as well as 'ayin ] 57 ), prove that the 
names of the letters were already in use when the Greek values 
of these letters were determined; and this conclusion seems 
irresistible. 

The pronunciation of the names of the letters as handed 
down by tradition is not uniform. Some appear to be Phoenician 
{bit, mem}* othei's are genuinely Hebrew- (a-dre, tSw, kap , qop, 
zqyiti, "ayin) , and others are equally clearly .Aramaic (r#J, sdaS, 
'Hi*ft, lidlet, lamed, sdmek). In several cases the Septuagint have 
preserved proto-Semi lie or Phoenician forms (akp, ouftx) 5 which 
are philological ty older than those in current use, in others 
relatively laic Hebrew (ScAr)* forms. Some seem to have been 
artificially differentiated (unless they are derived from a hitherto 
unknown dialect) from the expected form of the noun with 
which they arc ostensibly connected [yod for ytld ‘ hand *, pi* for 
peh ‘mouth*, Mtt for sin ‘tooth*), and one is peculiar, since its 
Hebrew vocalization is questionable in any Semitic language 
and its true form can only be recovered from its Ethiopic name 
[gimel or gimmtl for gaml ‘throw-stick']. The Scpmagint’s fat 7 
for zayin is probably not so much an alternative name for this 
letter as an attempt to represent its bare pronunciation with the 
addition of the necessary vowel; for probably most if not all 
or the letters could at one time be thus named monosyllabically 
like the Gk. fixi and ru, pd> and so on, with the vowel suited 
roughly to the nature of the consonant. Other examples may be 

1 In Vrtp. d. Atph. 40-1. 

* Cp. Herbr rr^pl? (* dim rah) = Gk. fojiuppii (Gomorrah) ‘ 5. !irocl;clma_nn 
Vtrgtr Or, it Stm. Spr, T 125. 

1 In * J.HA/m 10-11. 

* Cp. Pfrocn. htcl/j sjjLiand uunrm w, Hckt. J heaven ’ iSchr&dtr Phon. 

$pt* 173}; apparently always sing, M but pliir. fBfG in Hebrew sources 
(N6!deke Btttr r, Sfm, SpTUtktF* 

4 Cp. Ftiben. (as transit ten* led m Greek letters) w r Hrhr. v t(rp 

{Schroder op, cii, 90, 16B). 

* Ace. dsliu Ijlli Majsarciic Hebr, dflq 1 door\ 1 In Ps, [ewiiij cxIjs 49. 
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seen in saw iyau or sS) for s and qaw (qau or qd) for q* Twelve 
of the Arabic letters are thus pronounced with a helping a [b , /, 
t,h,h.r,z,t,d y d,f,h,y ), and theEth. zqyfzyy for z and may; may for 
m are instances of the same formation; further, the Eth. haut 
for h as also saut for i and sat for s are formed in the same way 
with the addition of the deictic t attached also to two or the 
Hebrew names.* 

The fact then that the forms of the names can he referred 
some to the Phoenician, others to the Hebrew, and yet others 
to the Aramaic, language suggests that they go back to an early 
date before the complete differentiation of the various Semitic 
dialects into distinct languages; and the preservation by the 
Scpmagint or primitive beside laic forms,as well as the survival 
of other demonstrably primitive forms in the Ethiopic alphabet,* 
are additional arguments for the high antiquity of these names 
and increase the confidence with which they can be used in 
investigating the origin of the alphabet. 

8 . The Relation of the Form of the Letter, to its Name 

If then the names of the letters, or at any rale those of them 
that are primary, go back to the very beginning of the alpha¬ 
bet, the question whether ihe form of the letter preceded and 
so dictated its name or the name preceded and $0 dictated the 
form of the letter must be asked. 

Lidzhaiski s has remarked that certain of the names fill into 
three or four wdl-defincd groups. First, there arc the names 
consisting of one strong and one weak consonant [hi\ p?)', 
second, there are those beginning and ending with the same 
consonant, namely the letter which they represent \_wdu\ mm t 
/ilia!; tliird, there art those which begin with the letter which 
they represent and terminate in one of two formative dements 
common to all the Semitic languages namely tt [zayin, 'ayin y sin) 
or t {bit, hit t tit). This fact has so far received little coimdcra- 

‘ S. p. 89-90, 167-8. 

: The Gk. C^ra, which ti formed not from the Hrbr- .Tjpin but from thr 
pi«id.s>Ck- £«■ LXX at Pi, cxviii [cxix| 491, on die analogy of is 
another instance of this type of formal ion (». p. 139). The final « which 
u added to mon of the Creek letters seems to inivc been intended to give 
them a Graetizcd appearance j thus the Sem. *gaml (s. pp. ttrj 4) becomes 
the Gk. yd^jM on the analogy of ypappq * fetter \ 

1 A caution, however, must be uttered tit regard to paying too much 
attention to the forms in the LXX, since it is not known when these may 
have been inserted in the text Pj. csviii = exit), 

* S. pp. 163-4, *65 ** 5 - * In E.S>E, 11 i3»-4. 
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lion and no satisfactory explanation, and indeed the problem 
can be solved only in the light of its origins; and for the present 
purpose tiie provisional assumption may be made that (he 
Phoenician letters are somehow or other derived from or in* 
fltienced by (whether immediately or mediately is for the moment 
no matter) the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 1 

The Semitic inventors of the alphabet chose a number of 
familiar objects, whether parts of the body or beasts or weapons 
or other things in common use, whose names began with the 
letter which they were intended to represent; hut obviously 
they might, as indeed they did, have a very considerable num¬ 
ber of words from which they could make their choice. For 
example, why was the picture of a cross chosen as the symbol 
or sign for f, for which the Egyptians used the picture of a loaf, 
rather than that of any other concrete object for winch the 
Semitic word began with that letter—for example tayii ‘goal/ 
or tamdr ‘ palm-tree’?* Any of these words would have served 
their purpose equally well; they denoted familiar objects more 
or less easily depicted and began with the required letter. The 
answer is perhaps not far to seek. The principle on which the 
inventors worked was evidently acrophonic, 1 but they operated 
it in a somewhat different fashion from the Egyptians. The 
Semites began by looking for a word reproducing the conso¬ 
nantal sound with,so Far as possible, nothing else but the vowel 
required to render possible its pronunciation ; for example, they 
found only one monosyllabic word beginning with p which 
could be used for that sound, namely pek (pe ‘) 4 ’mouth’ and 
they therefore adopted this as the name of the p-sound and 
consequently took the picture of a mouth as its symbol or sign. 
The Semitic languages, however, had very few such words repre¬ 
senting concrete objects.* The inventors, therefore, so soon as 
they had exhausted the only words available For their purpose, 
next chose words beginning and ending with the same consonant 
as echoing tout simple the required sound; in this way they 
chose mayim {mem) ‘watcr(sl‘ as reproducing the m-sound and 

' S. pp, tfii 71 , 

* The words thown as examples are selected from tire Hebrew vocabulary 
as likely to be die best known of dir Semitic languages to most readers. 

1 Based an die principle of acrophotiy, namely the use of an origtnaJJy 
pictographic symbol of an object to represent the initial sound 01 Setter of 
the name of that object. 

* Fur the purpose of the argument the final h or 1 can be discounted as 
a weak letter. 

< Obviously an abstract term like poh ‘here’ could not be depicted. 
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therefore suited to be the name of that phoneme and therewith, 
of course, the picture of water to be its symbol. In this case 
indeed the choice was especially easy; for the Acc. tnu ‘water’ 
shows that this word, too, was originally a monosyllable, whose 
primitive form was afterwards preserved in the Gk. fi5, while 
the final -m was merely the North-Semi tic plural ending. In the 
case of wSw and nun there was no such transitional form but 
the principle underlying the choice of the name was the same* 
Again, there were few such words available and the stock was 
soon exha listed- The inventors then proceeded to die third 
method. They took the consonant and added the necessary 
vowel to enable it 10 be pronounced and so produced forms 
resulting in such names as /i- for 1 and be- for b, which however 
were meaningless sounds as they stood, as there were no such 
monosyllabic words in the Semitic languages; they thereupon 
added one or other of die formative dements common to all 
the Semitic languages, namely n or f, 1 to these bases in order 
to convert them into seeming if not actual Semitic words. 
Such were Jf* and bH, the names respectively of i and b; the 
former still meant nothing while the latter was a real word. 
However, iiji could easily be identified with the proto-Semitic 
*smn f Hebr. fin) tooth; peak. 1 while bet was naturally identified 
with the Sem. *bayt (Hebr. bay it) ' house and to I and l came 
readily to be represented by symbols modelled on die hieroglyphs 
respectively for a chain of mountains and a house. 

Two arguments seem to strengthen the probability of the¬ 
me thod of invention here suggested. First, the names of h and 
f, which arc secondary' letters, namely hit and ti{ s were ob¬ 
viously formed by the addition of a formative / to Lhe monosyl¬ 
labic base (A/-andff-); J they remained, however, onomatopoeic 
btn meaningless names since no words with which they could 
be identified (as bit for b was identified with the Sem. *bnyi 
‘ house’) existed. There arc traces, too, of this type of formation 
in the names of several other Phoenician and Etiutipic letters. 4 

1 Of rhrr^ two letters rt is 4 common affix in the formation 0} Semitic 
nouns ami is also the Aramaic and Arabic plural ending '<0[responding 10 
li;? Phoenician and Hebrew m} t and f is tile litlivri-.] 1 Semitic feminine 1 
ending. In origin the first is merely a form of prolongation and the second 
a licit-tic clcclient and therefore dir plural or feminine li^nifirjiue, which 
ii 1 relatively late development, does not here come into pliy, cp. Phoen. 

and rn or zi ' this J , all of the masculine iretider, Pfiocn..tod ami Hebr- 
zi-h nr J .<* and zel ' this', att ol the feminine gender, which show that the is 
not a mark offender but merely a formaiivr element added to the primitive 
i (s. p. ifiaj, * S. p. 1G3. * S- p. 167. < S. p. 167 n. 1. 
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Thus, secondly, the similarly onomatopoeic but meaningless zdy 
or c<p' (i/J Tor z 1 was subjected to both procedures, becoming 
zqjm in the Semitic and Cv Ta l ^e Greek alphabet; but in this 
case, while zayin 1 weapon (s) r is the accepted Semitic name of 
the letter, it is improbable that gay (z^j was Furnished with a 
formative t and assimilated to the Scm. *£(tyf fHebr.^tyd) ‘olive’ 
within the Semitic alphabet, since no second name for it is attested 
in these languages and its sign does not suggest such a meaning; 
further, no other instance of a letter having alternative names is 
known in the primitive period. It is preferable to suppose that 
this name was transformed into £yjra on the analogy of and 
Srpra. after its incorporation into the Greek alphabet. 2 

The procedure thus sketched out will account for about half 
the letters of the alphabet, and it is at first sight not clear why 
it slops at this point; for, as Lidzbarski 1 remarks, there are 
eminentty suitable names for g and d in the Hebr. gdg 1 roof’ 
and dad ‘ breast \ if not for others. Why then arc they not used ? 
This question cannot be answered except tentatively; the requited 
words may not have been current in the dialect spoken by the 
inventors of the alphabet, or the pictures representing them 
may not have been easily reducible to mere symbols or suitable 
for conversion into linear forms. 

However this may be, it remains a fort that the names of 
none of the remaining primary letters foil into any of the above- 
mentioned three or four groups and they must therefore be 
otherwise explained. In their cases the inventors of the alphabet 
normally had no simple monosyllabic word which naturally 
suggested itself to them on phonetic grounds as the name of any 
given phoneme. They therefore changed the procedure; they 
chose any well-known word beginning with the required con¬ 
sonant and representing an object easily drawn in linear script 
and took the thing represented by that word as the symbol of 
the letter with which it began, and they used this word to serve 
also as the name of' the phoneme. For example, when they 
wanted a sign for the r-sound t they sought a suitable word be¬ 
ginning with rand, having chosen lluit for the human head, for 

' Cp- Arab. t/f or .iify For <: and so on. 

1 S. p. 164, Apparently its Phoenician and Hebrew name was the 
onomatopoeic -iff? till after its incorporation in tbeGrctk alphabet; dm is very 
probable, as tqyii 1 is nor a Hebrew but an Egyptian and Aramaic word 
(Eg. £ln ‘arrow ' - Aram. £bw 4 * weapon* If so, the original Egyptian 
name was reflected in lhr Aramaic name, which was laktn into the Hebrew 
language only at a relatively Late dale. 

tin k,S £ l 133-4. 
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which the common Semitic term began with that Jet ter, called 
the sign for r by the name of riJ ‘head ’ and represented il by 
a picture of a head. Similarly, they took the well-known Sem. 
*jtid as the name for y and represented it by the picture of a hand. 

On ibis theory of the origin of die names of the tetters there 
is no entirely uniform principle underlying the formation of the 
whole alphabet. Indeed, it is useless to look for any single princi¬ 
ple underlying almost any human invention; there is always the 
interplay of diverse motives, forces and influences. The inventors 
of the alphabet were not exempt from this law of nature and 
adopted various, often overlapping, methods for diverse reasons 
in carrying out their project. In the case of the primary letters 
they adopted the two methods outlined above, which may now 
be briefly summarized: first, they took the hare consonant with 
the necessary vowel, without which it could not be pronounced , 1 
and after some slight modification, where required, identified 
it with or assimilated it to a Semitic word denoting some familiar 
object and, using this word as the name of the letter, adapted 
a picture illustrating that object to represent the letter in linear 
form: second, advancing on their previous procedure, they 
arbitrarily chose a word representing any well-known and easily 
depicted object as the name of the sound with which it began, 
i.c. of its initial letter, and took the object represented as the 
symbol of that letter. The case of the secondary letter, for 
which analogous methods were employed, does rot call for con¬ 
sideration at this point, as the signs representing them are not 
primitive, and it will be discussed below . 1 For the present 
argument the important point in the two methods just sum¬ 
marized is that in the first the name arose naturally out of the 
sound which it represented while in the second it was arbi¬ 
trarily chosen. Logically, therefore, the name preceded the 
sign, which was based on it, but that docs not mean that it was 
not contemporary with it in point of time. The inventors of 
the alphabet, since of necessity they already had names for the 
letters of the first group, would he likely to have recognized the 
advantage of naming the letters and therefore to have adopted 
the words describing the signs ab initio as their names. In both 

1 The mi vivat of our such name fur * letter in in original meaningitM 
form in the Hebrew alpha!-*-: of the Scptuagmt £{**) and of several in (hr 
Greek alphabet >’fur. ti, ni. pa>, mfij gives a him that all the letters of tbr 
alphabet must originally have luren called by onomatopoeic mopnylldiilci 
F<l pp. 167-8; ; their conversion into intelligible words will have been due 
to the iiitroduciinn of signs depicting tangible objects to represent them. 

‘ 5 . pp 166-8, 170 —t 
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cases name and sign arc so closely interwoven into a common 
pattern that tile name is as meaningless without the sign as 
the sign is unintelligible without the name. The names must 
therefore be regarded as going back to the very beginnings of 
the alphabet. 

9. The Forms and Names of the Individual Letters 

The acceptance of the historic names of the letters at their 
face-value allows their meanings to be used as pointers towards 
the objects which the letters may originally have depicted. It 
must, however, not be overlooked that tradition may err and dial 
this or that name may lead the inquirer astray in his search 
for tile origin of the letter which is called by it. 

The Egyptians and the Semites owed the invention of their 
alphabets to the similar but distinct application of analogous 
principles. The Egyptians derived their alphabet from the pecu¬ 
liar structure of their language, whereby the letters or rather the 
consonants, as it were, fell into their hands, and only two dozen 
hieroglyphs depicting common objects whose names had under¬ 
gone similar phonetic deterioration were required to make a 
workable consonantal alphabet.' The Phoenician alphabet, then 
will have come into existence in a somewhat similar way, except 
that, whereas the Egyptian alphabet was discovered almost by 
accident, the Phoenician was due to a deliberate invention based 
on the Egyptian analogy; for the Semitic languages never reached 
the advanced stage of phonetic decay which the Egyptian had 
already reached before the invention of the Semitic alphabet, 
leaving it with a number of words consisting of only one strong 
consonant. Allowance must also be made lor differ dices of 
language, so that corresponding Egyptian and Phoenician signs 
represented different letters in the two alp!labels, because the 
names denoting die objects depicted by these signs were totally 
different words and did not necessarily begin with the same letter. 

It is in some such way as tius dial the Semitic alphabet must 
have come into being, and traces of the process can be detected 
in the case of several letters ; 1 for the inventors were obviously- 
working on the analogy of the Egyptian system with which they 

•S. pp. isj-6 , 

1 hi consequence of the meagrenrss of ihe known Phoenician vocabulary at 
recovered up 10 dote the place of Phoenician must be <;ikrn by assumed 
Semitic tools. here marked by an asierisk T derived from a comparison of 
iht forms of words found in the cognate language*, or by their actual form* 
as found in one or other of ihese languages. 

U 
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were ex hypothesi acquainted- Thus the)' represented y after the 
first letter of the Sem. \ycrf * hand' (not rf, as the Egyptians 
did, after the last letter of the Eg. Id * hand '} by the picture of 
a hand (inasmuch as they preferred to use the initial letters of 
the root, since these, even if weak, did not normally fail away in 
the Semitic languages); and similarly they represented p after 
the Sem. m puw ‘mouth * (not r, as the Egyptians did after the 
Eg, r> or H ‘mouth') by the picture of a mouth. In the same 
way the sign of a nail or peg was used for w after the Hebr- wdir 
“peg 1 and that for a cross or mark after the Hebr. tdw ‘mark’.* 
Terminations were, of course, disregarded; thus the sign for the 
Eg.n.f 1 water’, in which the final t marked the feminine gender/ 
became the Eg. n but served as the prototype of that for the 
Phoen. rn, whose name was derived from the Sent. *muw and 
took the form of the Hebr. mtm ‘water 1 or * waters 1 , in which 
the final m was the mark of the plural number. 

Possibly A may be put in this class; for it may be suggested 
that die sign for being high, which represented a man with 
his hands raised high above him and was used with determinative 
value before h'i ‘ rejoiced ’ and ht 1 mourned was the prototype 
of A, of which the name w as identical with the Hebr, hV *k)!’. s 
This was an exclamation akin to the Eg. A and i, the Aram. hd\ 
the S.-Arab. (Saf.) A, and the classical Arab, ha ‘ah IV* which 
supports the suggestion that hi\ too, might have been an onir- 
matopoeic monosyllable representing a shout of joy or grief. 5 

Words, however, consisting solely of one strong and one weak 
consonant were extremely rare in the Semitic languages, and 
no others probably were available to continue die process. The 
inventors of the alphabet were therefore driven to use words of 
three consonants, which were the norm in these languages, to 
go on with their alphabet. They continued even so to restrict 
themselves to the first letters of the words which they chose for 
their purpose. 

In these cases the scheme of the Egyptian pictography was 
followed in cJ loosing com mtm objects as symbols for the Phoe¬ 
nician letters, again without regard to their word-values or 
letter-values, when drey had any, in the language w-hence they 
were taken (s. p. ifk) fig. The selection was quite arbitrary, 

1 Cf>. Ezck. ix 4. . j, pp. 88 -q). The derived verb is npin ‘set a mark' 

(Exek.il 4). l B. p.158 0-1. 

Cp. Dussaud Arahet tn Sjrit 95. ' Cp, Set he Gdlting/n 1917, 444-5, 

' Tile Etb. fmjf as the name for k is similarly akin to the Hebr. tef *ah! ’ 

1 Faster Km. Wnhinithr. 112'). 
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since only a dozen or so signs were wanted out of many hundreds, 
and the only guiding principle was the need 10 choose simply 
drawn and easily recognized forms; as such head and eye, ox 
and serpent, house and door, and perhaps also certain well- 
known weapons, were chosen. In this way the picture of the 
human bead became, from the Hcbr. n >7 ‘head’, the sign for r 
and that of a door, from the Hcbr, delet ‘door*, Lhc sign for i. 
In the same way the pictures of an ox and an 
eye, from the Sem. *\itp ‘ox’ and the Sem. 

*'ajti 4 eye’, became the signs respectively 
for ' {'altp )and * (*aym), two sounds which 
alone have symbols in and of which one is 
peculiar to the Semitic languages. 

Pietograph and sign did not always corres¬ 
pond. Thus it was not the pietograph for a 
‘house’ (r~ 3 ) hut rather that for a * court¬ 
yard ’ (!"□) that lay behind the sign for b t 
named bit after the Sem. *bayt ‘house’. 

Occasionally the Semitic name lor the letter 
was equivocal and only a rare or obsolete 
meaning recalled the Egyptian hieroglyph on which it was 
modelled. Titus die Egyptian hieroglyph for * rushes ’ Is evi¬ 
dently the prototype of the Semitic sign for A, called *knpp; this 
is rightly explained by the Hcbr, kup * palm of the hand ’ and also 
‘ branch, frond (orpalms)’,* but the intended sense is not ‘ hand' 
(as usually supposed) but evidently * frond V Similarly, die 
pietograph for mountainous country was the model for t, called 
Sin after the Hebr. ten ‘tooth; point, peak (of rock)*- 1 II 

Complete 01 even approximate agreement between form and 
name in lx>th languages was rare. The Eg. quit ‘threw’ and 
probably also ‘throw-stick ’ Q) became the sign forg (O), which 
was called ghntl or gimmel is. fig. 85).< The form of the word 



Fio, B5. Warrior 
carrying throw-stick 
or baomrnmg. 


I Lev. xiiii 40. The Acc. kspp(u\ * hand; bough * shows both meanings 

to be early (s. p. 184). ' Cp. Scihe in Gottingen 1017, 445. 

I I Sam, xiv 4-5, Jb. xxxix $8- cp, posr-Bihl. Hcbr, fnanm * rocks ’ and 
the Syr. Sndnui 1 rocky height, mountain 1 from the same root. The hiero¬ 
glyphic 25 I> ‘pool with lotus-pla n is ‘ and also ? hardly comes into the 
question, as it seems to have acquired its consonantal value only at a very 
htc date. Further, the Egyptian lotus is very rare in Palestine; tin: white 
lotus does not occur and the blue is found only at Ras-ufuin and Htidr r.ih. 
Hie distinction oi'tF and d by a diacritical point is not original s. Nestle 
in Atiei tia !X mt Cwgrh Jt> QiitnialhU'. 11 6a -3). 

* Gp. Homme I op. lidzlsanlti E.SJZ. 1 069 and Eisler Km. Wri&inKhr. 

19 ; s. Butin tip- Butin & Starr in ’ S,C. r 38. The Eg. $ might correspond 
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with such vowels, however, though confirmed by the Septua* 
gmrs ytfuaA, b a solecism, as such a vocalization of a Hebrew 
word is impossible and is due to the fact that its meaning had 
already been forgotten by the time of the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Bible: the original form survived, however, in the 
Eth. garni and was also reflected in the Gk, ydfxfta, although 
these are but meaningless names in the languages preserving 
them, while only the Acc. gamlu ‘ di row-stick' preserves its 



A. Hand snupjfkg krrowi. B. Warritnr* carrying knm. 

Fk:. 06- Multiple weapons- 

proper meaning. 1 Another possible instance of such agreement 
may occur in z f whose Semitic name is '-tarn, if the form of this 
letter is derived from the Egyptian hieroglyph for an ‘arrow’ 
—--*] used us n determinative sign for an arrow; for the Eg. zh) 
or gum 'arrow', which seems to have been the original reading 
of this hieroglyph, corresponds exactly to the Syr, (Aram.) 
zain{d) ‘ arms, weapons f , which gives its name to thr letter. At 
the same time. Us Ibrm seems to fluctuate between that of a 
single arrow in a vertical position and several held in a horizontal 
position (s, fig, 86); it may also originally have been influenced 
by the hieroglyphs for a ‘bolt’ (—) T which was used for z, and 
by that for a ‘folded doth’ (|l) s which was used for s, in the 
same way that the sign for l may owe its form to a conflation or 
confusion of similar hieroglyplis. 

The sign for l may be derived from the Egyptian hieroglyph 
used as a determinative sign for a *eoil of rope' (t), as certain 
Sin attic signs suggest (if indeed they correspond with either the 
Egyptian Txieroglyph or the By bio Phoenician symbol); but its 
Phoenician forms strongly recall the hieroglyphs for a shepherd’s 
‘crook’ or a ’sceptre' ('[, |) t which may have influenced the 

choice of a name for it (s. p. 165 fig, 87 and fig- 88) ■ This is lamed : 
tf> thr Scm. g;j and Kg. / might replace Sent. / au in Eg. biq ' was bright, 
cleiir 1 ■ Eicbr. ktUn% L smUcd 1 and Arab. btdaja 1 ihcinr r and batija 1 gay " 
(Ctlios Gnmdl d r WvfntrgL 2$). 

1 Sc-ealted m apt w recoil on the ibrowcr rep, Hcbr. 1 requited 'j Like 
‘rtq H camel - as yBochart & Rostiun&iki Jiiimzouw t j-6}- 

1 There is no objection lo §>CiiitiltitiiJ£ two forms, one without and one 
with prefixed m (indicating thr implement) from thr same root* as ftifi 
*f hjirim ry > and then abo "chariot r .ind 1 c 3 in riot T show. 


Phwn. £ J, 
(Hcbr. V) 



Fits- fly- Egyp- 

lian DDblcman 
holding a staff. 
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* goading’, an abstract noun otherwise unattested, used in the 
sense of the concrete Biblical matmtd * goad 

The explanation of the names of two other letters has been 
found difficult. The Aramaic and Arabic name 
for n is nun * fish \ which is confirmed by the Sep- 
tuagint’s vavv* and probably reflected in the Gk. 
vv; but it is objected to this identification that 
the sign at no stage of its development resembles 
a fish. If then a fish is meant, it must have been 
an eel, which is found in Palestine. 1 Its Ethiopic 
name, however, is nahds (nahds) ‘serpent 1 which 
exactly describes the Egyptian hieroglyph from 
which the By bio-Phoenician sign seems to have 
been derived, and this must have been an early, 4 
and may well have l>ceii die original, name of 
the letter; 5 for the Hebr. ndkdl ‘serpent’ is a 
word attested in early literature, and it may 
have been replaced by the Aram, nun 1 fishas 
this has the additional advantage of echoing the 
sound of the letter. The Aramaic name for s is 
sdmtk * support % 6 but the sign hardly recalls any 
such object, even in the form of the Egyptian 
hieroglyph for a 4 head-rest* (x). It may then 
perhaps rather be regarded as derived through 
the Sinai tic forms (again if these correspond on 
either side] from the Egyptian hieroglyph for 
tile bulti- fish, and this suggestion receives some 
support from the fact that the name can then 
be easily explained in the light of the Arab. 

‘ The alternative Xa 3 h nr AajStd, which occuri occa¬ 
sionally as the name for / f^LXX at Fs. cxviii |cacixf 89 
and Eusebius Ecattg. Praep. [47.1 c] s 5; s. Natdcke Bn'tr. 
g. Son. Spracktc. 126-8), is ofily a phonetic variation of 
i<nmt 4 (s. p. t&8 n, t) ; but the Arab. ■lauyicd, 

mailed wool; fell 1 lias been invoked sonurwimt improba¬ 
bly to esplain it (Setbc Gottingen 1917,445}. 

4 Pi. ctviii 105. 

3 Cp. Eider Km Weihintckt. ill (s- p. 154). 

1 The i* no such wont as nahds: or titjhUi * serpent' in the Ethioptc 
Linguigr, nor u there any corresponding Arabic word, so that ihc Ethiopians 
must liave taken over this name from a previous of the alphabet (cp. 

Lidzb&rski E.S.E. 1 152*). 

! So the Etb -gamt t of which the Gk. yip{e)X Eusebius Evmg, Pr/iep, {474 b, 
475*1 x 5) it a weakened form, preserves the (rue form of the name for 
£ (s. pp. 163-4 '■ * Syr. jiffltif 1 prop, support * (*. p, 184 n, a). 



Fin. 88, Egyp- 
lian peasant*} 
camel-stir k. 
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smial ‘fish’. 1 Alternatively, Levy 1 may be right in regarding 
the sign for S as an augmented form of that for z (i, X), 
"'heit it will have received its name from the fancied resem¬ 
blance of its shape to a fob with fins. It is hardly possible to 
decide which of these two forms of this explanation ought to be 
preferred: but, if he is right, this letter will belong rather to the 
following group oflcttcrs. 

Thus far, explanations of eighteen letters have been offered, 
and lour others remain for discussion. 

Levy 1 and, apparently independently, HaJevy 3 have both 
rightly recognized that the Phoenician sign for A i Eb S), was deve¬ 
loped as an intensive form of that for h (^, ^ i, from which it was 
dlanguished by an additional stroke; but this does not exclude 
the possibility that its form was influenced by the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyph for a ‘twisted hank' which was also used for h (|), They 
also plausibly claim the sign for s (ft., |x X) as developed from 
that for z (I, x) ( since $ was intensive z in sound.* Again, Bauer 
and Leander 5 convincingly explain the sign for emphatic t (©} 
as compounded of that for the simple ! (+) enclosed in that for 
the guttural *(Q); and this explanation suggests that the sign 
for the emphatic g (?) may have been analogously formed by 
combining that for die guttural F {Q) with that for the simple A 
(♦).* 

J C-p. Kethe Gdfiirtgtn 1517, 446. Homrnrl (s, Easier Kin. i t V/AtJtrcA, 23 1 : 
seems first 10 have suggested the Arab, samak 1 tnh % and ihe objection 
that this word does not appear to occur before the ckssir.d language is not 
seriotlij for the history of many words now kiitrnn only in the po 4 [-Islamic 
Arabic language can be traced liaek to the pre-Christian Semitic vocabulary 
tt Driver in lv 101-20). Thus lake H ula.lt w&s called by the Greets 

•f) Aipnj *the lake of fchc1" apparently l>rcause it contained 

vartum kinds of fishes Sw itfropa vp&s yewtV re hc is tlmv ( Josephus 

BfU. Jud, in s 7) and JQ 3 £n m' m the Talmud. This shows (hat there 
to-as ii word cognate with the Arab, somak ' Fish p in presumably an Aramaic 
or He brew dialect and there might well have been another in ihe Phoenician 
Language and even in the earliest forms of Wot-Semi tic speech. if dir Ugat\ 
iwiA is rightly identified with this word (VirolScaud tip* Garter in ■ Iraq 1 rv 
in 1 *); if it was probably in origin a local appellative term drscrihinf 
fnh, hi districts where it was plentiful, as the main + s upper I ! os" lEfe p just 
as bread was called the * staff r of life (Ls. iii 1 ;. T 

* In Pht>n, Stud. 1 5a. 

1 In Mil, ti'Eptp, a d'Atch. Sim. (1S74) 179. 

* Cp, Sab. y h anti f h and ^ fi « s. Midler EpigK Binkm. a, Arab, 16-19 
for other South-Srniiiic examples of juch formations). 

* In Hut Gr , d. Htbr. Spr, 1 64-5 ; cp. Grunme in J£Jt„ xx 50-1, 

* Ai though respectively t‘ And k‘ in origin. So the Sab. / is probably 
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The names, however, of these Iasi four sights have hitherto 
received no satisfactory interpretation* The name of A is (lit 
which is modelled on hi\ of which the origin has heen shown to 
be exclamatory, with A in place of A and a deictic or feminine 
/added: to heighten the effect or bring out the distinction; in 


P linen* ft., ht, *Z_ (Htbr. X, f). 



the same wav the name for / is teL which can be explained as a 
modification of t&w with a similar I added to it to emphasise 
the distinction. 1 Neither name lias any meaning, being merely 


I'bc<n. Cp. Aram. p r "p (Hebr. p). 



A. Monlev on potr li. Monkey* frem C. Monlry Ofi 1f(T 

trt a Syrian «aL GrtnJ. fl*m Ejjypt- 

Fir.. gu* Monkeys in art. 

onomatopoeic in origin. Like /, both s and q arc uncommon 
in early texts, and Iliis suggests that they too may have been late 
developments; and it agrees with this suggestion that there is no 
sign for v f, nor indeed for i, in the Egyptian pseudo-alphabet. 
Further, like zqv or zai Sjeside zqm for Z, both 1 and <7 had re¬ 
spectively saw or sau and qaw or qtiu as onomatopoeic names 

a combination of s and o' as the F.iU- % t is a combination of A t ami D' 
'.Grimm? in xx 55-7 ■ cp. Ho in 1 nr 1 Sud-ttrab. Chratom, 5). 

' S. p. 150 n, 1. Thtff ii linn no need to identify the Hebr. hil with the 
Arab, hail ‘cord’ (Eilfcr Km. Wrikinsfhr. 43). The Eth. pail for p is 
dmihitlv Fonrifd un the analogy of tail- in which f for / is due to assimila¬ 
tion to the initial f, .Dillnmnn & Crichton ' Pith, Gramm,' 10 ), 
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expressing simply t lie consonants themselves with the vowel or 
diphthong necessary' to enable the sound to be enounced, 1 if dir 
jingling ruti Idsdu and qatc laqdu 1 really mean 's by j* and 1 q 
byfl* as taught by master to pupil ^ but their proper names 
were sddt and q6$r. The first, which has hitherto remained 
without explanation, may be the absolute !uninflected) form 
of the Aram. sattyti ‘cricket, grasshopper’, 3 which the earliest 
forms of the sign for s (hr., ft., ^; resemble tolerably well, 
as shown by comparing not only the Egyptian hieroglyph for a 



Fie - qi - Eigy piian b i rd ■ rra p. 


‘grasshopper' (W») but also modem pictures of the locust (s. p. 
[67 fig. 89)-* The second has been thought to lie die Ace. 
quppu * bird-trap 1 * ($, fig. 91) but is generally supposed to be die 
Hebr. qdp ‘ monkey’ which will then have given its name to die 
sign for q from its fancied resemblance to a monkey on a pole 
or a tree with its tail hanging dow n (s, p. 167 fig, 90)/ 

The results of tills discussion may now be summarized. 

In the case of the primary signs, first, there arc Egyptian 
signs with letter-values corresponding to various Semitic sym¬ 
bols, which, however, have different letter-values: 

«=* d (Eg. id ‘ hand') for =i~y [jud], 
where the names arc identical; 
r (Eg. rt £ mouth ’) for *)/> {p? * mouth ’) 

' Cp. Etli. taw for /, of which the proper name hud become unintelligible 
(*, p. t6s n. ?). 

* U. autviii 10 (a, pp. 89-90). 

1 Lit 1-rally perhaps 'clapper* from the noise which it makes: cp. Arab. 
iad& (Ia») manibrn (omplosit, whence f<idd (li>. trutetigaui nta irn ieevsta, 
fttlOMM nottuitridm (Frey tag). Arain. and Syr, /c 0 (l^) faint (Tftockdnianii). 

' Locusts are fairly often represented in ancient 'Oriental art, especially 
on seals ;s. Staples <sp. Guy 1 Armageddon' 45-30, 6| yl 

' Sayce in 1 P.S.B.A." xxxn usto. This word, however, i* not known, in 
the Phoenician or Hebrew languages, while the cognate Syr. qdpld tH 
Arab, ijtifipvr' ■ basket' hardly give the required .-rnw. 

The monkey on a pole is a known figure on seat* f Frankfort * Cylinder- 
Seal*' savie, *lu, slie). Monkeys appear also frequently in Egyptian 
(Klrbi Rd a, Stii!. I./if, 351-4, Rti. u . Mat MR. 48-9. £Ui, ltd. u. Mol.NR. 
37). and Phoenician (Dunam] Rybt. 1 137 59) art. 
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— n (Eg. hi ‘water') for y m [rttetn 1 water'), 

where the names differ but denote the same objects; 

»n h (Eg. A ‘courtyard’) for 5 b {bit * house 

where again the names differ but denote cognate though 
not identical objects. 


Second, there were Egyptian signs tor common or well-known 
objects which, even though they had no letter-values, corre¬ 
sponded in form and meaning to those for various Semitic letters: 
) (Eg. qnu ‘ throw-stick ’) for 7 g (gimei ' throw-stick ’), 

where the name or the objec ts is the same in both languages; 
| (Eg. zhwt * prop’) for T (wdw 1 peg V 
e (Eg. tp ' head ’) for <f [riS ‘ head ’) r 
-=*■ (Eg, irt * eye ’) for o f ayin ' eye ') r 
!J (Eg. ft ‘door’) for O, <1 (ddlet 1 door’) d 
a (Eg. h * ox ’) for Kj ^ {’akp ‘ ox ’) ' 

\ (Eg. A«l * rushes’) for w ,kap ' branch, frond ’) k 
sea (Eg. hfi't i hill-country *) for w {.(in ' peak ’) i 


n jfe. «*•«*«•) for 

-J- (Eg. ? ? ) for +- {taw ‘ mark ') f f * 

where the names of the objects (when known) arc different 
in both languages; 

— (Eg. zirt 1 arrow ’) —\ 

(Eg, ? * bolt') z j forx, * {zqyin * weapon ’) z 

P i Eg, ? ' folded doth ’) $ } 

\ (Eg. rwt ‘ crook ’ 1 
| (Eg. Ayr*!‘staff* 

1 (Eg, wfs ‘ sceptre \ 

where several similar or cognate Egyptian signs may have 
influenced the Phoenician letter. 


for L>. 1 (Immed' goad ’) / t 


Third, an Egyptian sign might exist corresponding to a 
Semitic symbol but, as no suitable Semitic word was available s 
the name of the letter was based on a pseudo-onomatopoeic 
principle, as in: 

It (Eg. Arf ‘ rejoiced ’) for 1. ~i 1 hf ‘ lo I *) h. 

The secondary signs were formed cither by augmenting the 
sign for a kindred phoneme, sometimes but not always influenced 
’ Cp. Ezefc. ix 4, 6 and Jb. inrai 35. 
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by Egyptian models, or by combining the two signs for the 
phonemes of which the new phonemes were composed and 
giving them names after the objects which they were supposed 
to represent or on onomatopoeic principles: 

£ [samek ' fish ’) enlarged from X 5 

but influenced by a (Eg. blty * fish ’} 

0 (hei, meaningless) enlarged from 1 h 
but influenced by ( (Eg. h * hank*) h, 
where the name is onomatopoeic and meaningless but given 
a pseudo-Semitic form ; 

f (iaflV * grass-hopper*) enlarged from X z t 
where the principle is that of augmentation; 

H k (kap) + o " (‘monkey ’) q 
+ t (t&w) + o ' (' ajfin ) = ® {let, meaningless) /, 

where the principle is that of combination. These letters are 
purely Semitic in origin, and their names are onomatopoeic 
or explanations of their forms. 

The signs for and the names of the letters as thus explained 
are of two classes, according as they are primary or secondary. 
The former are those signs which correspond to Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and of which die letterevalues are reproduced by 
the initial letters of their Semitic names; the latter are the signs 
which are formed by modifying other signs and which are then 
called by the names of objects which Lhey are thought to re¬ 
semble or by an onomatopoeic name when no suitable word 
suggests itself. 

The idea of an alphabet, then, was Egyptian but the Ibrm 
which it took was Semitic, though often influenced by Egyptian 
models. 


to. The Greek Alphabet 

The Greek, alpha bet is universally admitted to be of Phoenician 
origin in the sense that the Greeks must have obtained it from 
or through Phoenician or Syrian trading centres, whatever its 
ultimate origin may have been. This is the burden of ancient 
legend ; 1 and the forms and names of the letters and even their 
order in the alphabet combine to confirm this derivation. The 
time of its acquisition and adoption by the Greeks, however, is a 
much vexed question, and various dates have been proposed: for 
example, the eleventh (Larfcid), the tenth (Kenyon, $7 an to), 

1 S. pp. 1^8-9. 
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the tcmli or ninth (Bdocb), centuries, and many interv ening 
epochs. Tlic latest writers on the subject advocate extreme 
dates, Ullmann 1 * 3 the twelfth or eleventh century and Carpenter* 
c, 700 B.c. 

Some light will perhaps be thrown on the problem if the 
earliest Greek alphabets arc compared letter by letter to see 
which or the Semitic alphabets they resemble (3, p, 174 fig, 93)^ 

A : Attic and Thcran A resemble K at Gester with the cross- 
stroke traversing the two V-strokcs (not merely touching 
the point where they meet, as in theByblian inscriptions); 

B \ Thcran B with a looped bottom (or rather top) resembles 
Lite early Byblian B with the bottom curved 'not straight 
as in subsequent forms); 

f \ Greek J 1 hits nothing noteworthy; 

J: Greek d resembles the 1 of Elibaal and the Moabftc Stone 
in having its right leg of the same length as its left leg (not 
prolonged, as usually elsewhere) and its sides like Elibaal’s 
and the Cypriote 3 (not rounded, as those of Ahiram and 
Veilimilk and often thereafter); 

E: Thcran and Melian E resemble Ahiram’s 71 with die 
vertical stroke reaching only to the horizontal upper and 
lower horizontal strokes (not run nin g beyond them above 
or most often below as In subsequent forms); 

F: Greek digamma is peculiar m having die head facing side¬ 
ways to a marked degree, perhaps to differentiate it from 
Y. since both are derived from die same Phoenician proto¬ 
type; 

Z: Attic and Cretan Z come most dose to Ahiram's 1 with 
both cross-strokes extremely short (not so long as to exceed 
the length of the upright strokes, as often in subsequent 
scripts}; 

H : Attic, Thcran and Cretan, H resembles the n of Ahi ram, 
of the Lebanese arrow-head, and of Gezcr, with the upright 
strokes reaching only to the tipper and lower crtKawtrokes 
(not extended beyond them as in many Byblian forms and 
usually thereafter); 

&: Greek & is, like the D of Ahiram and at Nora, round (not 
oblong, as cm the Cypriote bowl); 

1 b " AJ..V xxxvtii 339-81, - Ibid, sxxvn 8-29 and xuj 58-69. 

' S- !*■ * 75 - Only Phoenician and Hebrew engraved inscriptions a re i.tkrn 
for (he purpose or tire present comparison; the Aramaic alphabet lends 10 
develop r!» own peculiarities (s. p t ic, n, a), while die brush won gives 

3 cursive Conn to the icilen, whichever tJir Linguist may ]«, 
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/: Thcran / like Abibaal’s % has its top flat (not rounded, 
like most other forms), while the Greek form generally is 
peculiar in having no cross-bar; 

K\ Greek K generally corresponds with the D, f from Gezer 
onwards in having the right stroke prolonged like a tail 
(not equal to the left stroke as in all Byblian and Lebanese 
forms}; 

A : Greek A resembles the *7 of the late Byblian and Lebanese 
inscriptions and of that from Gezer in being pointed (not 
rounded, as from Zinjirlu generally onwards); 

M: Early Greek M resembles die S. Q from Zinjirlu onwards 
in basing the upper strokes at a sharp angle to the lower 
stroke (not running in a continuous line with it as in all 
preceding forms); 

AT; Greek N is like the Byblian and Lebanese 3 , J in having 
the outer strokes more or less equal (not unequal, with one 
prolonged into a tail as from Zinjirlu onwards); 

S', Thcran and Mdian and also Corinthian S art* identical 
with the Phoenician 0 down to that on the Cypriote bowl, 
having the upright stroke running through the transverse 
strokes (not stopping short of them as at Arslan Tush and 
Ur); 

0 : Greek O as compared with the Phoenician 2 J shows no 
peculiarities; 

TJ ; Theran and Cretan and occasionally Attic FJ follow the 
9 , of Yehimilk, found also at Gezer and Zinjirlu* tit 
having the top rounded (not pointed as in the Lebanon); 

Thcran and Cretan satt is most like the Byblian and 
Moabite S, f with the outer strokes of equal length (not 
with one elongated into a tail as from Zinjirlu onwards); 

?: Attic, Theran and Cretan,? is that of Gezer and Zinjirlu, 
with its head rounded (not curved inwards at the top like 
that of Yehimilk nor crossed like that on the Cypriote 
bowl);* 

P; Greek P has nothing significant for the purpose of com¬ 
parison; 

Z: Greek Z generally resembles the Byblian and Lebanese 
87 and that of Gezer in having the two angles wide [not 
narrow as at Zinjirlu and to a certain extent on Lhe Cypriote 
bowl); 

T: Greek T like Ahiram's n is upright (not standing cross¬ 
wise like Lhat of Yehimilk nor slantwise as at Zinjirlu and 
* Tile form with an open head at Arslan Task b Aramaic (*. pp. 1 19-jo). 
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Fin. 93. Early Greet alphabets. 
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Gezer), but it never has the upright bar pass through the 
cross-bar as in all Phoenician forms. 

Y: Greek Y resembles most closely the! at Zinjirlu in having 
the head pointed or ^shaped (.not rounded or u-shaped like 
the Byblian and Lebanese forms). 

The resemblances between the Phoenician or Hebrew and 
the Greek alphabets revealed by this examination may be set 
out in the following table: 



t^OO-TOOO (?) 

f. MW (?) 

e. gw 

Ffa 


r- 1*Sr 



A^i- 

rkm 
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Such comparisons, however, must be taken with considerable 
caution in matters of detail in view of the extreme paucity of 
texts hitherto avail able on both sides. In fact, only six Phoenician 
inscriptions are as yet known for a period of three hundred 
years, an average of two to every century; the number of Greek 
inscriptions available for comparison is considerably greater 
hut they are spread over an immeasurably larger field in which 
local peculiarities play a considerable part. Further, the whole 
alphabet k often not represented in any given inscription, and 
indeed several letters in both alphabets arc of quite rare 
occurrence. 








i 7 6 the origin of the alphabet 

Yet, with this caution in mind, some attempt at tit lining the 
period at which the Phoenician alphabet may bo held to have 
made its way by the islands into Greece must and can bo made. 

The most numerous contacts of the Greek alphabet are with 
that of Ahiram. while there arc many with the inscriptions 
from Gezer to ZinjirlQ and even with the Moabite stone, after 
which the two scripts begin dearly to diverge. The extreme 
dates therefore are r. 1300—1000 b.c. (according to the date 
assigned to Ahiram) 1 and 850 b.c. Certain letters, whose forms 
are crucial for this inquiry, however, certainly allow these limits 
to be considerably reduced. On the one hand, the Phoenician *7 
has no tail before the inscription from Zinjiriu (c. 850 b.c.) on 
which one makes Its first appearance- consequently the Greek 
J, which never has a tail, is likely to have been borrowed 
before that date. 1 On the other hand, the Phoenician 3 , "J 
first acquires a tail on the same inscription; it never has one 
before and always has one after it, so that the Greek K will 
probably have been borrowed after that date. In other words, 
both d and K must have been borrowed very close to 850 b.c., 
the former hardly after and the latter hardly before that date. 
So, too, the gradual curving of the tail of B and the gradual 
straightening of that of M tell the same talc. Neither terminus 
a quo nor terminus ad quern, however, is absolute. Old forms 
may not become obsolete everywhere at the same time or may 
have remained in use long after die latest known instance of 
their occurrence; or again, new forms may have come into use 
long before the earliest example so far discovered. The evidence 
therefore hardly goes beyond suggesting that the Greek alphabet 
must have been based on forms of the Phoenician letters current 
about die middle of the ninth century b.c. (s. pp. 193-3 figs.96-7}. 

Such a date agrees reasonably well with the archaeological 
and historical evidence. The second millennium d.c, shows 
little if any trace of Phoenician penetration into Aegean lands, 
and indeed there seems to have been little Phoenician coloni¬ 
zation in them lx fore the eighth century scarcely any 

distinctively Phoenician objects have been found on any Aegean 
site before that date. 1 

1 S. p. 105. 

* Similarly, thii sign has no tail on the Hebrew calendar from Gatcf 
p, 1000 n.c-l but erne on the inscription in the Foot ofSiloam It, 700 B.c.). 
The tail disappear* momentarily from the Phoenician 1 on the Cypriote 
bowl (r. 725-700H.C,but ihh is too k« to affect the discussion (t.p. 107), 

1 Although the presence of Phoenicians in die West cannot be proved 
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The earliest period to which written documents in Greece 
can be assigned is the eighth century b.c. Homer’s poems will 
probably have been orally transmitted in the form oi lays for 
some time before being written down, and the worts ol Hesiod, 
who is assigned, though somewhat tentatively, to the same 
century', may be the first literary' compositions to have been 
immediately committed to writing. This, however, is conjecture 
of which there is no confirmation, and it does not prove the 
Greeks to have been generally acquainted with writing in this 
century. That Lycurgus of Sparta r. 800 b.c, was traditionally 
reported not to have written dow*n his laws has little evidential 
value either way, as law was often handed down by word of 
mouth for many generations; Rome had only unwritten laws 
for several centuries after the introduction oi writing, as proved 
by inscriptions, and before the promulgation oi the d welve 
Tables. On the oilier hand, both Zuleucus at Locri c. 675 B -C- 
and Draco at Athens c. 623 b.c. had their law's written down, 
thus attesting the use of writing lor official purposes in the 
seventh century b.c. 

These facts tally with the evidence of the earliest inscriptions, 
which may be approximately dated thus: 


B.C. 

Athens (Hy melius, Dipylon) .... 750-600 

Argolis . . . . . ■ • 700-600 

Corinth 675-600 

Rhodes, Colophon, Tens . f * 650 

Crete . ' %o-6oo 

Thera .... 623-600 

Miletus ’. 600-550 

Samos, Syphnos, Melos, Ceos, Sparta . , - 600-500 

Naucratis (Abu Sitnbd) * * * * ^*59° 

Argos * * * 575~53° 

Xastos *,*;<-*■ 5 * 5“475 


The earliest possible date for inscriptions therefore appears to 
be the middle of the eighth century b.c. Other facts are 
approximately in harmony with this conclusion. I he Olympic 
lists begin with 776 B.C, f but their accuracy before the sixth 
century is disputed, and it is not known when ora! tradition 
may have given place to written record, possibly not till a 
century after their commencement; and the lists of Athenian 

before the 3th-71b centuries n.c., this is only a negative condition: their 
influence may well have reached some pf the Mcditerraneaiii islands Iwfbfc 
ihhj, possibly so for back ai the 1 tih ccnturj' B.c. Albright in 1 BA.S.O R. 
I 4 JUUM 50 - 1 ), 

N 
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archons begin with 683 b.c, These points suggest dtat, although 

odd words or brief tests were pm privately on vases and so on 

ln li- C 5 **™ centUr V» writing was not developed enough (or 
public inscriptions much before the seventh century b.c/ 

In conclusion, then, if the Greeks borrowed the alphabet not 
ong before or in the middle of the ninth century B.C., the 
fallowing two centuries would be *1 period of adaptation and 
experiment; during this time the changes necessary to convert 
it ham with the Phoenician to use with the Greek language 
would occur and enough enterprising persons, merchants and 
artists, and the Like, would familiarize themselves with the new 
invention to carry it across the islands to die mainland of 
Greece, and by the middle of the seventh century it would be 
sufficiently well known to be suitable for public purposes. An 
artist may sign a work of art or a merchant may keep his accounts 
by methods known only to himself, but public notices which 
no one but the draughtsman can understand are inconceivable; 
private invention and experiment normally precede the public 
adoption of a novelty, and rime must be allowed for hath these 
factors as well as for the slow Umpa of ancient life and travel 
in the development of (he alphabet. 

The Greeks, when they took over the Semitic alphabet, at 
the same time adapted it to the needs of an Indo-Europea 11 
language and so made it to all intents and purposes universal. 
In the Semitic languages the fundamental element in the root 
ol a word is the consonants, while the vowels are accidental; 
they are, of course, essential to its pronunciation but they serve 
merely to modify its basic sense : for instance, while the idea of 
killing was inherent in q~t 4 as the root, the distinction between 
/fatal {a) * he killed " and qutii (a)' he was tilled * was shown only by 
the changed vocalization. Every consonant was thus followed 
by a vowel and this might in certain circumstances even fall 
away. Consequently, the Semites could write only the conso¬ 
nants and leave the reader to supply the vowels as the context 
and his own sense suggested. In the Greek language the vowels 
wore of equal value with the- consonants and had therefore to 
be represented in the is ritten word; words consisting entirely or 
almost entirely of vowels could not in fact have been written in 
any Semitic script- 

The Greeks, however, I bund certain symbols in die Phoenician 
alphabet representing souneb w hich they did not possess These 
were the glottal ’alt£ {X arid hi ’ in r die pharyngeal hit (f!) and 
'arin [V), and the so-called half-vowels uaw (I) and ySd (*). They 
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therefore took the symbols for and hi* for the vowels which 
seemed to their cars to begin these words, namely ,*1 and E, dis¬ 
regarding Llic initial sounds 1 ’ and A). They similarly took kit for 
H, since that sound immediately followed the discarded initial 
sound (A), They then took the half-vowels or bair-comonatitsu aw 
{&or y) and y 6 d (_>■ or t) for respectively Y and /, to whose sounds 
as half-vowels they were most closely akin. Finally, they look 
the pharyngeal ‘ayin as the last unwanted eon sonant for 0, partly 
because 0 was the only vowel still unrepresented and partly be¬ 
cause the Semitic ’ showed a preference for the abound-* The 
augmentation of the sign for 0 or o ( short <J) to produce Q ort*> 
(longii) w-asan mncr-Greckdevelopment which had no connexion 
with any Phoenician letter. 

Two of these Phoenician Inters served also other purposes. 
First, the Phoenician u/dw, besides supplying the symbol for Y. 
supplied also that for F[diganm&), which represented its original 
and proper sound; but this letter, like M (jkjji) and 9 (kappa) t 2 
became obsolete at a very early date. Second, the Phoenician 
hit, which represented a hard A (pronounced tike die Scotch ch ), 
was broken up into I- or l ('} to serve as the rough breathing 
indicating the presence or an A-sound and 1 or J {*) to serve 
as tile smooth breathing indicating the absence of anyA-sound. 

Titus the Greeks created the first true alphabet in w hich both 
vowels and consonants were represented by distinci signs; they 
added, indeed, three other double consonants (0, X, IP), but 
these like the long vowels (H, 12 1 were ultimately found super- 
lluous and disappeared from the derived alphabets. Other 
peoples have subsequently revived certain of the old letters or 
have introduced new letters, btu the alphabet of the civilized 
world is still substantially the Greek alphabet as adapted from 
its Semitic prototype, 

r i. The Order of the Letters of the Alphabet 

The order of the letters of the Phoenician alphabet, which is 
substantially the same as that of the Greek alphabet, is a problem 
that requires some discussion; for, while it is in itself firmly 
established on trust worthy evidence, the reasons for it are by no 
means clear and have been keenly disputed. 

The Babylonian and Assyrian scribes seem to have established 
a conventional order for the arrangement of their signs. Thus 

1 Bauer Urspr. <t, Mph. 41, 

1 Thcgc three sign* iurvivrd only with numerical values \\f = 6 , M, = 900. 

9 - 90) ; but the identity of M with ^ is not certain. 


i8o 
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Thurcau-Dangin 1 has shown that thtr order of the vowels is as 
u-rt-(-<\ for which the reason remains obscure. PciscrA loo, has 
examined lists containing some 400 signs and by considering 
overlapping passages has succeeded in reconstituting the order 
of 200 of them as regularly followed by the scribes; but he 
admits that the grounds on which this is based have eluded him 
and is content to suggest that it may have rested on graphic 
and phonetic principles, in other words now on the forms of 
the signs and now on the sounds represented by them. Finally, 
Zimm enV subjecting this list of 200 signs to examination, lias 
remarked on the curious fact that eight or nine of the Sumerian 
signs, when translated into Accadian words, are not only identi¬ 
cal with the names of letters of the Phoenician alphabet but also 
stand in an order relatively identical with, though disiri buted into 
two groups in inverse order to, that of the Phoenician letters. 
These words may be set out in the following list, in which the 
Accadian terms are given in the left column and the Phoenician 
names arc set against them in the right column, each accom¬ 
panied by the number signifying its place in the list or alphabet 
as the case may be and its meaning : 


(0 

(>?} 

(42) 

150 

( 5 2 1 

( l0 5 ) 

(‘39) 

('47) 

('53) 


mu * water * 
nmti * fish 1 
imt ‘eye' 

/>d 1 mouth * 
tm ' head * 
alpu ' ax * 
idu 1 hand 1 * 
kappa * palm or hand ■ 
bough** 

£i/u 1 house ’ 
daltu * door * 


(t) 

(*) 

( 4 ) 

[to) 

(ti) 

r(*s) 
< *4) 

(t6) 

0 ?) 

U20) 


'dUp L ox ’ 

bi{ ‘ house* 

ddiei ‘ door * 

jdd* hand * 

hap ‘ palm of hand; 

bough ’ 
mfm * water" 
min * fish * 

'arin * eye * 
pi’ 1 mouth * 
til * head 1 


The author of this scheme then claims that it is only necessary 
to put mn-riiu after nlpu-daitu in the .Accadian list in order 10 
obtain correspondence with the Phoenician list. This in ver¬ 
sion of tlic two parts of the .Accadian list, however, constitutes 
a great difficulty in the way or accepting the scheme; and tin- 
fact that idu or kappa (whichever reading is chosen) has to 
be omitted to obtain such correspondence as jt has finally 
destroys its value. What coincidence of order there is can only 
be fortuitous.* The only possible conclusion is that the Accadian 
1 In /f..1, xxxn too. 1 Id £.A, j 95-125 * In l 667-70. 

* Sum. -I or ID = Acc, and kappu . Hu ward y C. C 600-1 Sil 13., 17). 

1 There art alio \vondi omintd, judi as gantlu ‘ throw-suck * and aina 
• ornament. cquipinthtpout My bcaiise they arc icpirriemed by com- 
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fist has no connexion with the Phoenician alphabet* strange 
as the coincidence may appear; bm truth may be stranger 
than fiction. 1 In fact, it would be more surprising if there was 
any connexion between the two lists, since the inventors of the 
Phoenician alphabet were otherwise quite unaffected by die 
Sumero-Accadian syllabary. 

The order of the Phoenician alphabet is attested by the 
evidence of the Hebrew scriptures and confirmed by external 
authority. The earliest evidence here is fragmentary; it is 
the scries j(X)-tf(p) in the schoolmaster’s repetition, if that is 
rightly so interpreted, 1 and the series g(l}^{T)-A(n) 

on the step at Laehish.* The order of the whole alphabet is 
assured primarily by various acrostic passages in the Old 
Testament, although some of these in their present form are 
corrupt or incomplete 4 and several of diem agree in putting 
p{ Q) before '(Tl. 5 even though this controverts the Greek 
evidence. The Greek alphabet, too. which provides secondary 
evidence, show's substantially the same order as the Hebrew. 
Finally, it agrees with the late numerical values oi the letters. 
The Arabic order partly agrees and partly disagrees with the 
Hebrew, while the Ethiopic is entirely different. 

The most fantastic reasons for the order of the letters have 
been suggested based, for example, on astral or lunar theories, 
even to the extent of using South-Semi tic meanings of cognate 
words to explain the North-Scmitic names* Another method 
has been to seek for mnemonic words which the successive 
letters when combined into words may spell out: thus '(H)- 
b(iyg{i)-d{l) can be made to spell *(d) 4 ( 3 K)-f ‘ father- 

grandfather’, and a similar series of common and easily re¬ 
membered words, now lost, is supposed to have underlain the 
order of the remaining letters. 7 The idea, however, is open to 
pound ideograms, while the lilt in question contains only simple ones, and 
iinm 1 tooth obviously because it is represented by tile same ideogram as 
pw 1 mouth \ in the Sumerian vocabulary, 

* S. p. 408. 1 S, pp. 89-90. * S. pp, 116-17. 

* Nah. i 2 -»4, Pss. tx-x (4- pp. 400-6), XXV, XXXIV, XXKVii, cxi, cxii.cxix, 
<ndv, l Jim j-iv. Pros’- sued 10-31, J. b. Sir. li 13-29. 

1 Ps x 7-fl. Lam. ii 16-17, ™ 46-51, iv 16-17; C P- Fn>v - ***> 25-fi 
tLXXl, J. b. Sir. Ii 43-5, 

‘ The attempt to explain the order of the North-Semi I ir alphabet by 
astronomy is particularly absurd, since both Hebrews and Phoenicians 
seem to have had singularly little interest in it as compared with the 
Babylonians, who laid its foundations as an exact science. 

‘ Such attempts go back 10 early Christian writers (Eusebius Chug. 
P™*p- L474 b-dl x 5). 
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several objections. First, the theory, if pursued to its logical end, 
is liable to produce a succession of consonants that imply words 
ol a iorni impossible in any Semitic language or, if possible, of 
unknown meaning; and in fact no such attempt has yet been car¬ 
ried beyond the first half-dozen letters of any Semitic alphabet, 
Second, even the mnemonic device for the first tour letters just 
mentioned does some violence to the language; lor, while 
lather is a North- as well as a South-Scmiiic word, as attested 
in extant literature ‘‘gad * grandfather 1 is an exclusively South- 
Scuntie word; as such it would be unlikely to have figured iu 
» North-Semitic mnemonic tag, whose purpose would have 
been defeated by an unfamiliar or unknown word. Third, the 
theory implies that the nomenclature of the letters preceded their 
arrangement in order, and tins was very possibly what happened; 
but the mnemonic sentences, on which that order is supposed 
to be based, are so absurd that there is great difficulty in 
supposing that anyone could have invented them, and then have 
proceeded to take them as determining the order of the letters, 1 
Pciscr s tentative explanation of the order of the signs in the 
Accadian syllabaries may or may not be right as applied to 
them, but ii suggests principles which may be applied to the 
Phoenician alphabet.- On such a scheme the alphabet falls into 
three groups. The first consists of four plosive, the first un¬ 
voiced and the oilier three voiced, [\ b y g, d). Mowed by fbur 
fricative {ft, w, z, b) sounds, and in this hist group ft and w are 
further connected by kin s h ip of usage;* 1 and these two sub-groups 

final rtthitiiv nd abmriium of the theory appears in its application 
to thir Ethinpic alphabet, Its opening letters are A-M-iH-i-r which have 
bem combined and read 4* M<iWO)Kr)«n Jtftjr 'the bread (is) flesh' 
i,mutr in *. i.xvrr 501-^1 ot 1 the fish iis) an omen h ^Bartels ibid. 

i.xix 52-8) g Viliicii Ifi ^mppoiMril to have l™ ihr mnemonic jpnttnft: ro 
sponsible for their order, These* however . are all Hebrew or Arabic words, 
including the dchiiite article* which finds no place in the Elhiopic language, 
^hilc ft b a solecism ibr JV; and no reasons arc offered to explain why 
the Ethiopians made \itf the thirteenth Idler instead rd the skill letter in 
theif alphabet! when it could have taken its proper place In ■ \ nor indeed 
why they used a Emeign language to eftsbHsh Lhe order o! their own 
alphabet! * Cp. Taylor 1 Alphabet r t 192-^. 

1 tnrrX “ m P lr - ^ pronominal tuflix of the singular third person is writ ten 
in pre-classics] hut -i il) in classical ie?sii; the usage of these- two 
letters muit have fluctuated in the archaic period (Bauer & Lcamdtr FfhL 
Gt d : ^ tbr S f r - 1 ® 5 )' Farther, Aramaic ohm hm h where Hebrew luns 
as in Anm,. h*hl t [Jinn \ - Hrbi HI (tfO) 4 he ashamed" (flnxkelimmn 
G. V\G.S+S> 1 5*“3 + It h further worthy of notice that the Mo*b. « | V) 
*^,0 have g^n iu fotru lo thr S.-Scm. A (ft, which again TO gg«b an 
affinuy fjctwecn ihac letters (LMahanki EJS,E, in 3 g). 
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tM 

Sign 

jVlMlV 

Sttmit# 


K 


w 


<9 

bn 

* house * 



gTnjtl 

1 tbrow-atkfc 1 


<3 

tidltt 

'door* 

j 

\ H 

H" 

4 In!* 


If 

tt/dw 

'pc%' 


X 

<ajjn’ 

4 weapon 1 

sound of name aadl 

I* 

Wf 

T 

nature of sign 1 

l a 

m 

7 f 


1 

yt? 

*Itand 1 

meaning of name 


kap 

' palm of hand 


C 

lamti 

1 goad * 


\) 

hum 

4 water * 


* 

j \ 

*fis h T 

meaning of name 1 

) 

[ra/jJji 

4 serpent r 


tr 

tamt% 

* fish k 

meaning of name. 

o 


*eye‘ 

4 mo nt h" 

7 

#** 

sound of name and 

f ~2 "cricket' 

form of sign 

9 

f 4 

| 

i 

meaning of name | 

til 

* head * 

1 tooth * 

y 

1 w 

Un 


Jr 

taw 

* mark h 


1 Cannccfrcl Pi fOUtidi 

1 


Link 


► nature of sound 


l_~ 


^nature of sound 


nature of sound 


meaning of n.imf 


' nature of .voimri 


Fig, Factors determining tlie order of die letter of the alphaljci. 
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are linked by beginning with phonetically similar sounds, since 

and h are both glottal sounds, although the manner of articu¬ 
lation is different. Then it (hit) is followed by t (tit), inserted 
here because of the assonance of their names; further, their 
juxtaposition is re-inforecd by the fact that both arc secondary 
or compound signs. As then the first group terminates {apart 
from the inserted /) with fricative sounds, so the fricative y begins 
the second group. This is arranged in four overlapping sub¬ 
groups, tn the first the fricative }\ which b at the same time a 
liquid sound, is naturally connected with the liquid t-m-n, but 
the sequence is interrupted by A, inserted here because the 
names of y (ytid) and k (kag) arc similar in meaning, since 
tile former denotes * hand ’ and the latter denotes or may denote 
1 palm oi hand’, 1 which l'lamed j ‘goad* follows as denoting an 
instrument held in the hand; in the third l-m-n are all sonants; 
in the fourth m (mimj—n (tturi)-s (samtk) arc brought together 
on the score of meaning, the first denoting water’ and tlie 
second two ‘fish’ 1 which live in that dement. Again, as the 
last sub-group ends with the fricative r, so the fricative * opens 
tile next group. This begins with ' ( r ayw) and p (pf ), meaning 
respectively ‘eve* and 'mouth' and therefore put together as 
describing organs of the body; but these letters also represent 
respectively a fricative and a plosive sound and are naturally 
Followed by two ot her letters representing respectively a fricative 
and a plosive sound, name I y j (saw) and q ( qdw) , which seem 
originally to have had assonant names and subsequently to 
have acquired other names possibly with kindred meanings,* 
and further arc both compound signs for w'hich there is no other 
obvious place. These arc followed by the only alveolar sounds 
in t he old alphabet, namely r (red) and i and their juxta¬ 
position may have been aided by the meaning of their names, 
since the first denotes 1 head ’ and the other may for this 
purpose have been explained as ‘tooth', whatever it may 
originally have denoted. 4 Finally t b added at the end as 
having some affinity with /, whose place it takes in eertain 
circumstances in the Aramaic dialects. Possibly, too. the forms 

1 Sm- p. ifij, 

1 Incidentally, if wwl mr.rm *iupport' t-pp. 165-6). its position at the 
end of tlify middle group it* not equity -sipbimtl 

' 5 . pp. 166-7. Thr alternative order of 5 - S ft p {j. p, j^j ^ have 
been due in doubt regard! ne the order oi' dir frirati ve-ploiive-frica!ive- 
ploiive or pfcn 1 ve-liicative-Irit.itive-plosive wiuuh. So £? originally pre- 
cetied t? (Ncsite Attn At Xf" Cengrij <!tt Onmlalistf. iv 113-16) 

1 S. p. 163, 
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of die loiters have contributed some thing to their order; for 
example, the signs for y and k t those for m and n and for ' and 
p , respectively have certain resemblances which may have 
suggested or confirmed their juxtaposition (s. p. 183 fig. 94)- 1 
It is then submitted dial this explanation of the arrangement 
of the alphabet, even if it is fanciful in parts, is not so wholly 
fantastic as those based on celestial theories; at the same time 
it is in harmony with Semitic modes of thought, since similar 
principles can be shown to be at work id other parts ol the 
Semitic world. Thus, as Lidzbarski 1 has shown, three distinct 
mnemonic principles have played a part in the ordering of the 
signs in the native Accadian syllabary commonly called Syilabar 
A : signs of similar shape *-TTT,J "V. V*-, 

<*h-> or with similar syllable-values (ti, la; tu, za; 
nti, tin; jTiflj mu) or with similar word-values (inn *eye\ pit 
‘mouth’, r£fii‘heaij i , libbu f heart’; abu ‘father \ ttiwmii* mother’) 
arc grouped together. In the Arabic alphabet the alt ape of the 
signs is the dominant I actor, as in j tu (j-Ar-A) 

and j. i j j sometimes shape and,or phone tic value both 

operate, as in ^ <j£ Jm W 3 i (s-i~{ 4 / i!&) aod J il (f-q-b j 1 i 
and similarity of use also plays its part, as in * , ^ <'h-u'—y) . 4 In 
die Ethiopic alphabet shape accounts for the order ol U A /ft ^ 
til (k-l-h-m-i) and ^ A Jl (h-n-'-k) and and phonetic 

value accounts for that of <i T {f-p) t while a combination of 
phonetic value and assonance of name determines the order of 
f]\ ft R 0 \t-p-s- 4 ) , since the first two and die last arc plosive 
and the first and the last two are alveolar sounds. 5 Il may 
be added diat the reason why the meanings of the names arc 
not factors is that they have iieen corrupted or lost in the 
Arabic alphabet and that few traces of them remain in the 
Ethiopic alphabet The value of these comparisons, however, 
lies in utilizing them not as proof of a theory but as showing 
that that theory is within the bounds of human possibility. 

12. The Time and Place of the Invention of the Alphabet 
An attempt must now be made to find answers to the two 
questions of the time and place of die invention of the alphabet. 
1 Cp. Rauizsch & Cowtcv ‘Hcbr. Gr.' 

1 In E & E . 1 135-6. 

’ Gp. Ffctric * The Formation nl the Alphabet ’ 20. 

' Cp. Schwarz in txnt ; s, Jensen Gath. d. Schr rji 

1 Cp. NiMdbke Balt, z* Stm, Sptatkv. i3t J . The form ii a bte factor in 
determining die order of the letter*. 
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In this connexion Scthc 1 has drawn attention to the following 
points and reaches certain tentative conclusions. He argues 
tliat the earliest Byblian irLscrjptions ^how a fully developed 
system of writing requiring very little improvement to meet 
future needs, and that it has undergone no essential modification 
in subsequent centuries, at any rate as applied to a Semitic 
speech. Tht^c inscriptions are so written that the signs follow 
one another in logical order and in regular lines, auefthe words 
are separated by a dividing mark 1 such as Accadian scribes 
\ cry rarely 3 and Egyptian scribes never employed- So advanced 
a stage of writing demands a long period of evolution and 
development; the script cannot have sprung from its inventors 
head so perfect an instrument ol expression as it is found to be 
already in the twelfth century k-c* or thereabout Its inventor 
or inventors, moreover, had no particular or practical acquain¬ 
tance with the Babylonian system, although that was known in 
Syria and Palestine from c. 2750 E.C, till 550 b.o. and was in 
full me : though probably only in strictly limited circles, in 
du^e countries in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries b,C- 
Tlicse facts put back its invention before 1500 Albright* 
indeed, argues that the Phoenician alphabet must have been 
posterior to the reduction of the North-Semi tic sounds to 
twenty-two, since the additional sounds are still distinguished 
in the Egyptian phonetic transliterations offbrdgn words in texts 
of the X\ irith dynasty { c< 1500^1400 B.C-)' 5 but the argu- 
mem is without force, since the Phoenicians, unlike the Arabs, 

In Gitiingm t$i6i 55-60-and 1917,487-8. 

■ Hit earliest Phoenician inscriptions from Gebiil, except that of 
AWbfcd, Laver the wanb divided by ;i stroke, while that from Zinjirlii uses 
points for ibis purpose. Thr Hebrew Calendar of ticker has some strokes 
m the hr>t *wo line* hut then drops them ; rhe Samaritan 0strata and the 
inscription from S i loam regularly ukt point*. while the Mnun from Lachuh 
fluctuate id their use of them, llte early Aramaic tDrajpfton from Arslan 
Tash and those from ZSnjirlu have pointy that from Buraij has occasional 
-ind that from ILmmih luts strokes while dial Horn -Sujin doca not 
indicate the division or the word*. ITte Moabite Stone i* unique in 
separating both words and dauKJ, the former with points and lltr Lifter 
w^ili ftiokci. Inscriptions and fiafiyri of die Persian period iniro<ju c r die 
cusimn of leaving 4 space between the wards. 

1 J-PP; * in P.O.S.* Vi 81-4. 

risr SHjtnh-SldhUi t; alphabets distinguish ^ (A;i and £■ {/i;. ^ f) and * £» 

^ r ^nd ^ t t , (d) and r t n u (/) and t fi;d jB ^ T f ) and ^ (d J. \%c 
I_XX retogni zo some of these distinctions in ihe Grrrk transliteration of 
Hebrew word., thus showing ihflt the Hebrew* still made ihcro in speech 
although they Hid not feci the need of indicating them in the script 
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may have thought lint distinctions not dear or important 
enough to require recognition in the written language. 1 The 
date therefore of the invention of the alphabet must have been 
well before 1300 b.c., but that it antedates the Sinaitic inscrip¬ 
tions (r. 1850-1500 a.c.j cannot be proved but is possible. 
The same fact, that the inventors show no knowledge of the 
Sum cro-Ba by Ionian system, suggests that the locality of their 
invention must be sought outside Canaan, in some place where 
Babylonian influence cannot have been felt; for the lands in 
which Canaanitc dialects were spoken were from c, 2500 to 
1250 d.c. strongly influenced by Babylonian culture. At the 
same time the Phoenician alphabet shows marked traces of 
Egyptian influence; it cannot, however, have been invented on 
Egyptian soil, where it would have been stifled at birth or if 
bom have made no progress against the dead-weight of Egyptian 
tradition, already of hoary antiquity and in the hands of a 
powerful priesthood. The place therefore where the Byblo- 
Phoenician alphabet was invented was in all probability some¬ 
where not only outside Canaan and beyond the wide range o( 
Babylonian influence but also outside Egypt and out r.i danger 
from Egyptian vested interests; the obvious place would be a 
district in the immediate neighbourhood of Egypt occupied by 
a Semitic people preferably of Canaanitc stock. In the same 
way the period would he one when there was a culturally 
advanced Semitic race or tribe in such a district and w hen the 
rulers of Egypt were well-disposed towards Semitic settler^ on 
their borders, even if they were not actually of Semitic stock. 

Some of Scthe’s arguments, indeed, have weight, but others 
arc disputable; and die w eakest link in die chain is the disregard 
of the distinction betw een the pielographic and linear forms of 
the North-West Semitic scripts. Consequently Obcrmann 1 is 
dearly on the right track when he argues that, just as there arc 
four or, if the Ethiopic script is included, five typers of South- 
Semi tic script preceding the final Arabic script, so there may 
well have been several Norih-Scmific types preceding the historic 
Phoenician type; accordingly he derives the Phoenician form 
of the Nonh-Semitic group front a proto-Semitic complex set 
in a wider rather than a narrower context. He sees this pre- 
Phoenician script as the parent of four distinct types of scripts, 
that of Shechem and Lachish, die (Jgarilic and Phoenician, 
and the Graeco-Italic scripts. In theory , in so far as it concerns 

* Several pairs of sound* (i-t, 4 -d, H, r rgi ho' distinguished in the 
E'hiopic alphabet or apparently Language. 1 In‘P.A.O.S,* 1x2-3,43-4. 
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the first three types, this may be accepted as a reasonable hypo¬ 
thesis; but the inclusion of the third and fourth types is open 
to the objection that there ts considerable evidence of a direct 
connexion between the Phoenician and the Greek alphabets at 
a very different epoch, namely the ninth century b.c. 1 

Bca.- approaching the problem from the same point of view, 
tries to press the argument farther home. He argues that, while 
the proto-Sinai tic script was certainly earlier than those of 
Shechcm and LachLdi, ail three are interconnected; for what 
was the source of these two later scripts, if they were independent 
of the Sinai tic script? But they evidently owed their linear form 
to the ByblLan inscriptions, since there was nowhere else whence 
it could be derived Two distinct types of script, the pietographic 
Sinaitic and a non-Sinaitic linear script, therefore, must already 
have existed side by side. The South-Semhie scripts, however, 
although they show dearly Sinaitic traits, exhibit also non- 
Sinaitic peculiarities; obviously therefore these and the North- 
Semitic scripts, which, though demonstrably pietographic in 
origin, arc clearly linear in their earliest known form, have a 
common dement which did not lie in the Sinaitic system. Again, 
the North-Semitic system was dearly known to the inventor of 
the Ugaritic script. On the one hand, his use of day and wedge- 
shaped signs, often strongly recalling those of the Sumero-Acca- 
dian syllabary, as well as three separate signs for 'alep according 
to the accompanying vowel (o.eori,«) proves his acquaintance 
with the East-Semi tk: system ; 1 on the other hand, his simplifica¬ 
tion of it by Otherwise employing only signs representing con¬ 
sonant 3 without inherent vowels and his development of a nu mber 
of signs closely resembling those of the West-Semi tic alphabet 
equally proves lus acquaintance with that system. This argument, 
too, then postulates the existence of a proto-Semitic script, 
though one from which both the Byblo-Phoenician and the 
L'garitic alphabets may be derived. 

Now ScharfT 4 has shown that the Egyptian hieroglyphs for 
hand, ear and eye, originally bore Semitic names, although 
these afterwards gave way to Egyptian names with the eventual 
development of the native language ; i and he thinks that the 
hieroglyphic script tame into being shortly before 3000 u,c. 

* S- p. 176. 1 tn St. T. [ 126 ] vi 28-33. 1 5 - pp. 58-9, 

4 In Baf ith 1943 m 00-71. 

‘ Namely <= U [afimvazds called £r.t\ ‘hand' (.cp. Hebr. idii ' Jiand'J, 
F J T > {*beautiful 1 and ahcrwaids trJ\ *eye* (cp, Hehr. raytn ’eye'), £ 
Idn (»•) f* vicegerent ’ arid afterwards m/jfr] 'ear’ (cp. Arab. 'u$n 4 ear'). 
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Thus it was considerably later than the Sumerian cuneiform 
script, whose beginning went back to a period before 3500 b.cJ 
There was, of course, no external connexion between cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic systems, but their inner forms had so much that 
was common to each that i’alkenstcin s was able to claim that the 
Egyptian was closely related in type to the Babylonian system, 
Bea* then argues that a knowledge of the Sumerian pictogra- 
pliic script would seem to have reached the Egyptians at some 
point where they had dealings or lived in contact with Semites 
and that these had then evolved a form of script essentially 
resembling the pictographic system of the Sumerians ; such a 
district might well be the eastern Delta. This argument would 
presuppose that there was already in use c. 3 000 B C - i n 11 non- 
Babylonian territory a pictographic script which, like the 
Babylonian cuneiform script, was derived from the Sumerian 
pictographs but had preserved the pictographic forms more truly 
than the Sumerians and Babylonians, because its West-Scmitic 
inventors were using a different medium of writing than their 
Mesopotamian kinsmen, for example, stone rather than clay. 
Such a common origin of Babylonian cuneiform and a westcra- 
proto-Semitic pictographic script would account for the re¬ 
semblances between a number of signs in both systems yc-g. 1 he 
Sum. ri> and the Phoem < s ox’) and would also explain w hy 
nor a few Ugaritic signs can be derived with equal plausibility 
from the Babylonian cuneiform and the Phoenician linear scripts. 
This western proto-Semitic script naturally became much simpli¬ 
fied during the third millennium *.C, and underwent develop¬ 
ment in the direction of a linear script but with .1 different 
rhythm in the various centres or districts where it was employed* 
though most speedily in the Phoenician coastal towns. Possibly 
the ha I f-pictog raphie By hi i an inscriptions and that Irotu BaUi 
were two representatives ol this development which* iiouetet 
Jailed to corue to full fruition and was uhimatelv * hceJccd by 
the growing use of the Phoenician variety. Once the idea of an 
alphabet had been evolved, on the Phoenician coast ihe forms of 
the letters became attached to these linear scripts white in other 
parts of ihe Wcst-Scmitic world they clung to the prevailing, 
more or Jess pictographic, scripts. Such a twofold development 
w ould explain how the scripts from Sinai^ Lachish and Sheehan* 
exhibited a predominantly pictographic (ype s wheieas theliyblo- 

Phoenician type was linear in form as early as 2000—1 ^ 8 o B.p* T 
for the fact that Manta has published a jar from a ByblIan 
* 5, pp. 6-7, 3 In Vt*k 65* * la SL T II 26 J VI 33-4- 
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tomb of this period on which a linear Sem. *'etyn and *kapp arc 
inscribed* (s» fig. 95-'' proves that the origin of Lite linear script 
can be pushed back to, if not before, such a date. Thus, while 
die fragments from Shcchem and Lac his h furnish evidence of 
a non - PI i oc nico-1 inea r alphabet, the Byblian jar just mentioned 
is proof, if the signs inscribed on it are rightly read as letters, of 
a proto-Phoenician Linear script; and the Phoenicians, pf whose 
presence on the Syrian coast there is no evidence before the 

\J O O'O' 

A. Po^blr tiphnbctic B. F^lydyiusiii 

1u I m - trailr-cnurtj. 

Fig. 95. Marks on early Byhliaii vw T 

sixteen til century b.c . 1 forfeit their claim to have been the Im- 
\ trii eof s of the alphabet, alt hough the credit of Lliis achievement 
stilj belongs to the Semites, 

Sea's arguments are not altogether sound. Thus there is no 
shred of evidence to prove the existence of any West-Semitic 
alphabet in the first half of die third millennium s.c, f ami 
nothing is known of any direct contact between the earliest 
Babylonians and the western Semites whom he supposes to have 
occupied she eastern Delta in the third millennium u.c. The 
resemblances, too, between individual cuneiform signs and the 
earliest possible forms of Phoenician letters, when they are in 
any degree plausible, are restricted to the representation of 
common objects, eg. an ox, which must in their very nature be 
more or less similarly reproduced all the world over. Finally, the 
Signs on the By Mian vase, to which he appeals, may indeed not be 
letter*, but rather the marks of the workman or the workshop, si* 
thdr finder prefers to regard them (5. fig. 95 a), Vet, if Grimme’s 
recognition of several well-known Semitic words in the three 
lines of text carved on a Byblian block of stone which is dated 
c. 2100=1700 b.c, (s. pi. 34 s) b correct,3 the Semitic’alphabet 
must by then have been fully developed, albeit in an early 
form, and must already have had a considerable history be¬ 
hind it. Bca. then, in spite of objections to his presentation of 
die case, is clearly right in postulating the existence of a prolo- 
Fhocmician linear alphabet before the appearance ol ihc Sinaitic 

T * xlt 159 -61: cp - Dus «‘ uJ -5>i» vm m . who 
uggrsh e, 1B00 n,q, * SJS ‘ , v 

*S. p. 117 n. it . * S. pp. 9^3. 
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script. He is also right in detecting some sort of connexion 
between the various Phoenician and Palestinian scripts and the 
Sinaitic scripts of the second millennium u,c. and in seeing some¬ 
thing common to the North-Semitic andSoutb-Semitic alphabets 
that must be referred tosomeother source than the Sinaitic script. 
The very existence, too, of these diverse scripts argues a long 
period of experiment before the eventual development of them 
in their earliest known form, 1 and this must in all probability 
put back the invention of the alphabet well into the second half 
of the third millennium b.c. 

If then no exact date can be fixed for tile invention of the 
alphabet, the difficulty of identifying its inventor or inventors is 
greatly increased; the question, indeed, can hardly be answered 
in the present state of knowledge. 

The Habim obviously come into the picture so far as cfirQno- 
bgy is concerned. They appear in documents c. 2750-1350 b.c. 
as people of various occupations, labourers or even slaves, 
mercenaries, soldiers of fortune, adventurers or bandits, and 
they seem to have constituted an element in the ‘Hyksos* 
a* also ill the early Hebrew's. Yet it may also he doubted if the 
Habim can have reached the West early enough or been cul¬ 
turally advanced enough to have invented or perfected the 
alphabet; but they must have known of thr cuneiform system, 
even though they may not have made use of it. In any case 
Moses is out of the question, as his date cannot be put so far 
bach; he has only been introduced in this connexion in accord¬ 
ance with the well-known practice of attaching great inventions 
to famous names, just as Ezra the scribe has been credited 
with the invention of the square Hebrew script. 2 What h 
the work possibly of many persons spread over ^'vcral genera¬ 
tions is crystallized in a single person by a kind of simplified 
history. 

One of the most advanced, both politically and culturally, of 
the Semitic peoples at this period were the AmurrH of the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions. They appeared for .the First time in the West 

Far example .if th<? proposed decipherment of thr p mu s-Byblian itiscn p- 
tinns ( 3, pp. yo 1; is proved correct, allowance will liave in Ijt made for a 
sUige when sorar signs still had syllabic valor-' while others had already 
acquired consonantal values as also far the transition from (hr limr 
when a complicated syllabary was a priestly mystery till that when a simple 
alphabet was every man's possession •. Dhormc in C.R.A.l.B.-L 1946, 
475 - 5 ) 

1 Cp, Lidzhardu Ef>i&, 188-99, where the ancient authorities 
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in ihe reign of Saigon of Agade (c. 2751-3696 b.c.) and in the 
East they gave Babylon its brilliant first dynasty fc. 2169-1870 
B.c.) ; T thereafter they played a considerable part in Semitic 
Jiistory for many centuries, while in the fifteenth and fourteenth 
centuries b.c, they established a state in the Phoenician hmltr- 
iand of which the capital city was possibly Kadcsh on the Oromes, 
penetrating also into Palestine proper, where they survived after 
the twelfth century B,c. as a legendary people under the name 
of 1 Amoritcs * in the pages of the Old Testaments They were 
perhaps not so much ait ethnic as a political unit, as perhaps 
the Hebrews were after them, and ait such might be the most 
likely group from which the genius who invented the alphabet 
might have sprung. Their kinsmen, the Moabites, who were also 
a Semitic people, might also be thought worthy of consideration 
in this connexion; for the earliest inscribed ohjects so far dis¬ 
covered in territory occupied by Western Semites are those from 
Teleflat-elGhassul in Moab, dated c. 2500-2100 n,c.,* and the 
earliest form of the Soutli-Scmittc alphabet is that found on the 
fragmentary inscription dated c. 1350 from Balu* in the same 
country, 4 white the Moabite Stone of the ninth century b.c. 
show? the most advanced form of the North-Semi tic script known 
at that period.- Clearly the Moabites had developed a civdtza- 
tion as highly developed as that of any neighbouring Semitic 
people at a very early date and might well have been capable 
of inventing an alphabet. Of these three peoples, then, die Habim 
*>cem unlikely on several grounds, while either the Amorites or 
the Moabites may on the same grounds have invented or liave 
played some part in inventing and developing the alphabet; 
but proof is lacking to clinch the argument. Too little is as 
ycl known of their respective histories to know to which, if to 
either, of them the honour belongs. Time alone may settle the 
question. 

The authors of the Siuaitic inscriptions, which may be dated 
at some time between [850 and t5oo B.c., ft may have come 
om of Egypt, as the bilingual (Egyptian and Sinaiiie) sphinx 
suggests, although this is not conclusive evidence. Already 
by the middle of the XIHth dynasty (c. 1788-? b.c. .' the valley 
of the Nile had been subject to an ever increasing stream 
of Semitic immigrants who served as soldiers of fortune and 
workers of various kinds; and in course of time some of these 

1 Or prrfciuUIy 1894-1595 Jt.c. on the iurtv chronology {Smith ‘ALibith’ 

■W*- , 4 Forrar in Rt.A . t 99-100. 

' S. pp. 90-1. ♦ S. p. 123, > S. pp. 108 9 > S . pp^H-S* 
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attained high positions, as the stories oftheBeni Hasan, Abraham 
and Joseph, show. These people were the precursors of the 
* Hyksos’, a Semitic shepherd-people of Canaanite origin, who 
overran Egypt from the East towards the end oi this dynasty 
and established there a dynasty which lasted till their defeat, 
r. 1600-1550 b.c., when they fell back on Palestine. If then 
the inventors of the Sinaitic script came from Egypt, they 
might be someone like the owtn of the Jtprtc 1 mentioned on 
the monuments of Ammenemet III {c, 1849-1801 b.c.). They 
are unlikely to have been die Hyksos themselves who, although 
they acquired a certain amount of Egyptian culture during 
their sojourn in Egypt, were at heart a nomad and pastoral 
people and have left no written records of their brief glory. 1 
During this peritxl the Sinaitic peninsula had come to be per¬ 
manently occupied by an Egyptian garrison owing to the 
importance of the turquoise extracted from its mines, and the 
nomad Semitic tribes of the neighbourhood, called the 
were kept in subjection by force of arms; what little, however, 
is known of these tribes does not suggest that they could have 
been the inventors of any alphabet, since they were pure 
Bedouin without even the barest dements of a civilization. 
In any case, whoever invented the Sinaitic script, it was probably 
not so much ‘the missing link’ 5 between Egyptian hieroglyphs 
and Phoenician alphabet as one link in a complex chain of 
development which has not yet been fully unwound- 4 

The Phoenicians, according 10 ancient tradition, came from 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, including the Persian Gulf. 5 
From their name, if the Greek ffxthtg ‘ palm-tree 1 is Its source, 
they came from a land of palm-trees such as Arabia is and 
Phoenicia is not; and one of their gods, called Most in Greek 
sources, has left his name not only in the Arabian' Hadramaut 
which may mean ‘ the settlement of Mot but in a number ol 
early place-names in Palestine and elsewhere; 6 and the texts from 
Ugarit give a lunt of Phoenicians in this same district. Possibly 
then they were a Semitic tribe which readied the Mediterranean 
coast as part of the same great movement which brought the 

* Cp. Butin in ‘ H.T.R- 1 xjcv 155. 

1 Cp, Rea in SL T . vi 32-5. 1 S. pp 141-4. 

* Cp, Dtringer in ‘J.A-G.S ’ cxin 24-30- 

’ Herodotus Hist i 1, vii Bq. 

* Hcbr. I H S ins n and Arab, ; this is the sorer name as the Mysian 

Admrntftmta ,md the Tunisian tladramttt, Other place-names containing 
the name of tills god are nrji? (LXX. ntalS) and m&T- (LXX, rtJTfl 
in Palestine (s, p. 199 n. 4) 
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Aramaeans and Hebrews to 1 heir historic homes in the West; and 
i t is significant that the first mention of them occurs in Egyptian 
inscriptions c. 1575 b.c,< It might therefore be conjectured that 
the Phoenicians or a branch of them played a part, if not in the 
invention, at any rate in the transmission of the alphabet from 
the south to the north, whence the knowledge of it was spread 
far and wide by their commercial activity, as Greek and Latin 
historians averred. They were certainly quick-witted and prac¬ 
tical enough to see the advantages of the new invention and 
to turn it to their own use but probably not culturally gifted 
enough to Iiavc made so remarkable a discovery, even if that 
were chronologically possible; they were ‘adapters rather than 
inventors'. 1 Yet here again, as so often in life, the genius who 
makes Lhc discovery is forgotten while liLs successor, who turns 
it to practical use, gives his name to it. 

The conclusion of the matter then is this. The Sumerians in¬ 
vented writing on clay by means of pictographic signs and devised 
a method or using these to render syllables; they also acciden¬ 
tally isolated four of the five vowels. The Babylonians developed 
the use of these signs for syllables and employed this syllabic 
script in continuous texts of every kind, interspersed with ideo¬ 
graphs; the Persians invented the simplest form of syllabic script 
based on the cuneiform system. The Egyptians had early devised 
their own system of hieroglyphs which they carried forward 
through the hieratic and demotic stages of cursive writing; they 
also adapted their signs for occasional use as syllables and even 
as consonants but never used them so in continuous texts except 
for a brief experimental period. It was the merit of the western 
Semites that they saw the importance of this discovery' and, dis¬ 
carding the whole cumbrous machinery nf id cograph ic and sylla¬ 
bic scripts and providing that each sound was represented by only 
one sijp, made a simple alphabet the vehicle of written thought. 
Who first took this step is and may always remain unknown; 
all that can be said is that he or they were sprung in all pro¬ 
bability from one or other of the Semitic peoples who came into 
contact with the Egyptians e. 2500-1500 B.c. and that it was 
taken in or near Egypt, and that the invention was developed in 
Palestine and perfected on the Phoenician coast. 1 At this early 

5 . p< 117 n. 1* 1 ILwIiiison "-Phoenicia * 

* The theory of Gonder and .Navi lie. that the Pentateuch Jtave been 
written only in the Babylonian language and in the cuneiform script on 
tablets of clay (5. Cowley ‘Aram. Rap. T uvnxri) is not supported by the 
history of the alphabci ,1, p. 79 n, 9). 
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stage three types of alphabetic script were evolved, a mixed 
pictngrapllie-linear, a CuneiForm, and a true linear script; the 
two former soon died out while the latter survived to be carried 
bv the Phoenicians overseas to Greece, whence it passed to all 
the nations of the western hemisphere—one, and only one, ol 
the gifts of the Semites to mankind. 


APPENDIX 

I 


The following samples of ihc proposed interpretations of the principal 

pro Hebraic inscriptions found in Palestine will show how diverse and 

therefore uncertain they are. 

P. 97 fig. 41: h-w-m (Taylor in ‘J.P.O.S.’ x 17) or b4-j (Taylor ibid. 
;p-f}i) s b-ti y . . . = ‘son of Y. .. or b-a-y =.. . ‘sons of .. 
f Butin sp, Taylor ibid. 80; 5. ‘H.T.R/ xsv 155, 200-1), *-yb = 
‘Job 1 {Grimme in A.Of x 26B) or t-y-b = ‘incense’ (Grimmc Altsin. 
Fontk. 114; S. Musfyn lv 57-8), [/-]*-/-* fGinsberg ab. Yctvin in 
‘Q..S.’ lxk [1937] t86-7). 

Ibid. fig. 42: f-‘-i/-*-r * = ■ the top or the gate' (Bohl in k_.D.P.A', 
lxi 21-4), b-z r-g-ni-m-z-r = ‘ in tills [place lies} Regem-tnasrir ’ 
(Grimme Muston lv 51-4}, f.. ,]d r-ht m-m *-r = V ,, of wind, ivatcr, 

light 1 (Obermann in ‘J.B.L.’ lvh 248-51}, (?^ -r with 

4 corrected by another letter written over it [Kahanc in ‘B.J.P.E.S.’ 
xn 30-5 )> y-i-k' have mercy indeed, O Ycrach'’ {Mahler in 

'J.P.O.S.* xvm 283-6). 

Ibid, ftg, 43: dii-T~n~t (Gardiner in ‘Times’ t6Jul. 1937,p. 12 col. iv), 
d-t-n-i [Gaiter ibid. 30 Jut 1937, p. to col. ii), rf-r n-j s= ‘die house 
of the banner* or d-r m-s = ‘house of tribute’ or ‘the house of the 
banner’ or 'the house ofRa'mose (Obcrmann in 'P.7LO.S.’ tx 31- 
3}, b-f fj-J = ‘the son of the fugitive' (Bfchl in i.^i 30-1), 

b-T-l-m [Yeivin in ‘BJ.P.E.S,’ v 8-9), s-t-j ‘this (is) Scraiah’* 
{Grimme in Mutton lv 56-7). 

Ibid, lig. 44 a: r-symbd of deaths (Grimme ftp. Bca in St. T. vi 81, 
{Btflil in Z-D-P - P-r.xi 25). 

Ibid. fig. 44 a : m-i-'-t \ t-S-m fSuienik in Ktdkm ti 15). 

P. 98 fig. 46 : tj-r-g(?) {Caster in ‘O S.’ tm [1937] 57),/.wd (Bohl 
in <.0,P.-r. t.xi 17), 

Ibid. fig. 47: ='swallow’ 1 (Sayce ftp. Albright in A.Of. v 151; 

s. * Q.S.* xxv [1893] 31) or ‘Bela 1 * (Albright in A.Of. v 15&-2). 

Ibid, fig. 48 : — ‘Anata’-Ba'llil 11 (I^mgdon in ’Times' 

1 7 t938 p. 8 col- iii); [. . .jf.-t-y :v-h- i ~h rt-s-k = ‘[vessel] for 

straining and testing the libation’ Grimme Altsin. ForscA. 165-7); 

Ut-]g^r j- l -4 w-b-l-s = [hr was angry but] he forgave, hr 
threatened hut he rescued’* (Obcrmann in * P.A.O.S,’ tx 37-81 


■ A Mine of ihe moon-god. * Cp. Hcbr, ppyft. 

• Verb, not noun. * Cp. Hein! jjh, 

’ A supposed jyncrctinic deity composed of TJE and Ba'al-lil ■ (hr lord of 
the night* ttr ‘of the wind 1 after the model or the Jud.-Aram bHK’arjS 
and vrrai in Egypt, * Cp. Hw. vi 1. 
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Ibid. fig. 49 b : - jf-w = 'this is (the) hack' (Gaster in ‘Q.S/ j.xix 
[1937] H a "3)t -3 - - -] ‘vessel which Baa! *. fObermann 

in ‘P.A.O.S.’ ix 40), I+g q-n-h ‘a log* of aromatic reeds’ [Grimme 
up. Obermann ibid. 41 10 j , £*£ jhn^h 1= * the jar of her* wiuc T 
(Grimme AJtsm. Fora ek 167—8 ; s. Minton lv 58 — 9^ 

Ibid. fig. 49 c: ««#•n /-£-{. . ,]»i g*& 4 *t - 'gift of a large . , .* (Gaster 
in 'Q.S.’ lxvi [ 1934] 176-8), m-t-n f-g- = ‘a great gift for 

redemption 1 (Eisler <ip. Grimme in A. Of. x 276-7' , m-t-n i-t*v[r m\-t 
= ‘gift to Sbor 1 Mot‘ and Elat 1 Burrows in ‘Q.S.’ lxvi 
( 1934) 179-80 and Lxvti [1935] 87-9), /n«t-n S a?*[...] f-av’-f-t [/-.. .j 
= ‘a gift of a sheep and - , . (as) a favour [to . , .] (Albright in 
‘B.A.S.O-R/ T xm 9), m-t-n i-b . [at]-A-A 'A-l = 'gift of Sb s beloved 
of the goddess ’ i Obermann in 1 P.A.O.S. 1 ix 14-15 pm-t-rf-p f-j r~]f-p 
’-(-f = ‘reserve’ or ‘residue: bowl for the glowing stones 0 uf the 
goddess ' (Grimme Alteiit. Forsch. 118-19; s. .1.0/. x 377-9); /*£-[’ 
— ‘ be exalted, liavc dominion, O God, preserver 1 
(Stawdl in ‘Q^S. 1 Lxvm [1936] 100-1). 

P. 99 fig. 49 z-d-q-ttt q-t-.y iC'(. J ! T >-(. > )-A = 1 his righteousness (is) my 
hand and , , / (Lattgdon in ‘Times 1 5 Oct, [935 p» 8 col. iiij s. 
Driver ibid, jo Oct, p. 10 col. iv), [g-ir k-p\-k t- 14 -i d-. .. = ‘ this 
(is) thy bowl for a threefold [libationJ 1 (Stavvcll in ‘Q.S.’ Lxvm 
(1936] 97-9), b-f-l-S-t [. . ,j = ‘because of three . . (Albright in 
‘ B A.S.O.R.’ mn 9 ) r b-S-l-i-t = >on > he third day of ihe 

month’ (DussdDtidIn^rttrxYi4i9),^-/-F/*/ i v^fn>g>r^] — ‘fora third 
time may hr overthrow . . (Ydvin in 1 CLS. r r.xrx [1937] 180-4), 
b-FFl-t A-ir y-s-k nr y-ti h-s-k Torczyncr ap. Lei bo v itch in Adi,A.£. 
xi. 117-18), d- 14 -J-t = ‘ of (a person named) StSt* fObermann 
in ‘ PAOi,' jx. ai-3); p '-A = ‘here (are) three shovels 

or the brazier 1 (Grimme Altsin. Ft/rsth. 119-30}. 

P. too fig. 50: g~Fn-f-t-r-b-* (Bci in S(.T. Vl 11). 

Ibid. fig. 51: (Gaster *ti ‘Q.S.’ lxix [ 1937] 58). 

Obviously reading and translation in all these cases arr mere guess¬ 
work. The extreme paucity of the texts and tlteir almost invariably 
damaged and incomplete state make interpretation extremely hazar¬ 
dous, while their brevity and Jack of context render control impossible; 
CQnsrquent.lv imagination is apt to run riot The transcriptions arc often 
more or less arbitrary and incapable of translation, the translations 
(when attempted) are equally often based on dubious philology and 
yield an uncertain, if not improbable, sense. No confidence can be 
felt in them and no theory of ihe alphabet can be built on them. 

1 A Hebrew liquid measure (Lev*, xiv io. 12, 15, at, 24'. 

1 Namely, of the goddess. 1 Cp, Ugar, St the bulj-god. 

* Cp. Ugar. Aft god of death s. p. 195 n. 6). 

’ Cp. He hr. '3r/'^tT and . ‘ Cp. 1 Ki six 6 (R.V., ruarg, ), 
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II 

The text of Psalms ix-x 1 is of considerable interest in connexion with 
the subject of these lectures; for. although it is in some disorder, most 
if not all ol" its ernirs can be remedied by ingenious or skilf ul emenda¬ 
tion, when the acrostic arrangement of the verses is seen to agree with 
die traditional order of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet.* 


: 'pnTK 1 ?Dr I 7 D PPBOX 

: ]T ,t ?y *p© ppdtx 

: TIBS T73in t>V2' 
; piS"I3flW KD37 HCPZT 
: Tin nivr? mro oar 


p£n; n*nm nu")q 


:1K03 DDm'? ]P3 
sCTimn 073 X 1 ? |*T 

mso mny 1 ? 2 im 
: Pin' jvm ran? X7-'3 
irosn inn 
: any ppsrs ror^x 1 ? 
pi a nsraro Tj&fupi "xerjo 
; -jmns"3 ptjx tttj'po nma 

: riTDT] UDO'TT PCT12 

tsron Spu rso-^yso 
Tnn 

otitx -noy 

trton yux am iy*r 


'2^32 mn^ nnx x 
■p ospyxi nnnox 
ninx "otx am o 

TTI T 3 SOO JILT'D 

wn PTox Dm mm 3 


G 7 ?T T 38 37 KP 1 J 3 T T 


27: □*7iy‘7 pirr rw n 
P*I 3 £D * 73 P 03 CT X 1 P 1 
IT 1 ? 33033 PIP' 7 T 1 1 

“jntf tutp “p inp^T 
|ts 3 cr m rr 1 ? noi t 
not onix Dp -7 unn-'o 
my pkt pip' 'ion n 
ppdox pa 1 ? 

WS Pnm 0 T 3 13730 D 

pcpj osoa mp- sm: 

PTlKS^ □' TOT 73TJ* ' 

□n 1 ? mio pip- rims 


1 Property one Psalm, as in the Scptuagim and the Vulgate verdua 
* 5, p. i3t. 
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IX 1 I will confess, Jehovah, with all my heart, 

I will recount all Thy wondrous deeds, 

3 1 will he glad and exalt in Thee, 

I will sing a psalm to Thy name, O (Thou) Most High ; 

4 because 1 mine enemies arc turned hack, 

f because} they stumble and perish at Thy presence. 

For Thou hast executed my judgement and mv cause. 
Thou hast sat on the throne (as) a righteous judge, 
fia Thou I last rebuked the heathen, Thou hast destroyed the wicked 
man, 

Thou hast blotted out their name for ever more, 

6 b *•*►** 

* * * * * 

ya TKe enemy are stilled, their memory is perished; 

r rhou hast utterly uprooted (their) palaces and cities, 

yb ... 

* * * - * 

8 Lo! Jehovah has taken His seal for ever, 

He lias set His throne for judgement. 

9 And He Himself shall judge the world in righteousness, 1 

He shall give doom to the nations with equity; 
io So Jehovah became a high retreat to the crushed, 
a high retreat in times of need, 
n and they that knew Thy name did trust in lhecj 

for Thou didst not ibrsakr them that sought Tliec, O Jchovuh. 
lit Sing a psalm to Jehoiaii that sitteth on Zion, 
declare His deeds among the peoples, 
lj that He that require* their blood has remembered their desire,’ 
(and) lias not forgotten the cry of the afflicted. 

14 Jehovah, be gracious unto me, behold mv affliction, 

[Thou) that it Rest me up and raises 1 me from the gates of 
death, 

15 that I may recount all Thy praises 

(and) rejoice in Thv salvation in the gates of the daughter of Zion. 

16 The heathen are sunk in the pit {Unit) they have made, 
lheir foot is caught in the net that they have hidden. 

1 7 Jehovah has made Himself known, He has executed judgement . 

and the wicked man is ensnared in the work of his hands. 
t8 The wicked shall return unto Sheol,* 

(even) all the heathen forgetful ot God. 

21 Teach them, O Jehovah, a lesson 9 

(that) the heathen may know (chat) they arc weak men, 

' Cp, Chevne 1 Book of Psalms ’ [ 18HB] 

' Literally‘according to righteousness'. 

1 Or b lament' in view of the parallel term )>. p. uob, n. on * * 7 )‘ 

* Cp. ft. xc g. . 

1 Literally * set them ... a lesson' (s, P- 1104 , n. on ix 21 }. 
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to 5 ? toxji crarnijwi 
TOS-'to cro 1DD2T 

msa mns? 1 ? irV&n 

: 3®ri“lT maraa upstr 
707 71a S 7 S 31 


07 i*?k px 

♦irn Tn*? max bn 
□hd rrsr mns'^s 
= nx>i ma-x 5 ? rm 
n?D3 m*o -inoaa =ntc 
jUHTD dbso to prr 
pxi intfnnnn 
: 71 nrr rmnoaa 
ma^n raiTOa 
: rm*? nm-'ro ns -mon 
trro *?x nasr-^x 
itrnn-x 1 ? la^a lax 
yra inn 5 ? ran 
: tiT® nnx 
xsan i7a inn nan 


pax nar nxi 5 ? x^a a 
snix tst'*?x mrr noip 

pima "royn mrr na 5 ? b 
to p*?T yan nwja 
WW“ntKrr*TO yen 01 a a 


1DK-H3D mm pxi 2 
cn-r-^a -i$k 
■ nim TBSBiti ong 0 
rw-bnn 1771 Pti’ 
pf ^ na^rr 8 ? rry y 
to 1m 8 ? 2 am 
■pi map mb$ irrs d 
Q' n^i anxaa ar 
nr pm <pi?) s 
?x nas T 30 aox 
11 xsp mrr rtaij? p 
irrf?K urn fxi na*TO 
osjdi ^ar nhgna pxn a 
□pi nap arsr yp 
ini yri smi nasr v 
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19 When the poor shall not he utterly forgotten 

nor the hope of the humble perish for ever. 

20 Arise, O Jehovah, let not weak mao prevail; 

let the heathen be judged in Thy presence. 

1 Why standcsi Thou afar off, O Jehovah, 

(and) htdest (Thine eyes) in times of need? 

2 In swelling pride the wicked man hotly pursues the afflicted 

( that ) he may take him in the schemes that he has devised. 

3 Frantic is the wicked mail for his soul's desire 
and he blesses unjust gain io his wickedness. 1 

* # * + s * * 

a **#■** * 

4a-j-c He lias contemned Jchovali in hiF haughtiness 

(and} all his schemes are Godless; 

6a^4b he has said In his heart *He will not require (it); 

I shall not he moved to endless generations'. 

5b+ c Thy judgements pass out of his sight* 

he pufieth at all hss (bes; 

5a his ways are stable ai all timc(s), 

bis gait is not fom nor wearied. 

Be His eyes look out far the hapless; 

ga+ b be lurks In a secret place Uke a lion in a thicket, 
he lurks to carry oil" Lhe affiicied; 

gc [yea) he carries off the afflicted by drawing him into bis net* 
7b -r c Deceits and oppression fill his mouth, 

under his tongue arc nfocluefand naughtiness' 

Sa + b he sits in the place where murderm lurk, 

in secret place? he ilays the innocent. 

10 The righteous man is crushed (and] bowed dawn 

and the hapless fall by his prowess. 
it He has said in his heart 4 God has forgotten, 

He has veiled His bee; He has not seen (it) at all 1 , 

12 Arise, O Jehovah, let the crushed be lifted up; 

O God. forget not the afflicted, 

13 Wherefore has the wicked man contemned God? 

He has said in lus heart ‘Thou wilt not require (it) V 
1.4 Thou hast seen that mischief and spite are tvith him* 

Thou lookesL to deliver him into Thy hand. 

15 The hapless and the orphan leaves (his plaint; with Thfie, 
for Thou hast been his helper, 
rfi Break the arm of the wicked and evil man; 

do Thou require hh wickedness (of him}, finding it all 

1 Laterally 'according 10 his wickedness * s, p. 205? J] - x - 
1 Namely p the reason is that he does not expect liis wickedness to ex’ 
required of him. 
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f'Wl'p iTIflN ynSJ 1 ? “fTl DIH'055*7‘TBT5| , or'* l ?3 

1 3TK 3 *©$?n tn^-pn mir r®o& trormxn n 


raisa ana ran 


iS7i arty -pb' mrr 


_ ^ 1 ■' 1 ™., Houbij^ini vl l SVS“ 1 , needlessly in view o £the changes 

of person throughout the Psalm 1 or if rnrr ii taken in the voc, ease arid 
TTSK taken with T*!**^*^© (cp. IV. I *v- jv 6). 

7 ™ Tmn] zntrr la-r {Abbott in &Ai.W. ™ 292} or Buhl) ; the 
substitution of fi for T js an error of ear (cp, Prov, in), 

nsiv bmn transferred after Mfrn unchanged Gunfcel) or w altered to 
n» mlTT) 1 ? [Buhl; cp. P». butiv 3), 
snmi lartBi = 39*1*1 (SdUdgl w. VT). 

Alternatively rrsih WW ansi m 3 -]p, on the assumption of a Hebr. 

= S-* Arab, nkrh: n) * cast fr, Siirtifirii place 1 and Arab, mihriib * pavilion' 

' Niches in 'J Q,R,* xx 637-9), whence OCX’s otahnM and Viilg j habiia- 
timts in IV. ck 10 and LXXh e.W in n Chrau, xxxiv 6; cp Is, xliv 26 
Ikck. xxxvi 4. to, 33 ( *T»), U. xliv 2S (w. bS ip;., la. Iviii 12 Each. mvi 
l0 > 33 Mat i 4 Jb. iii 14 (w. TU 5 ) and abo Eark. xxxviii t-2 (w, a#". 

to a pre-eminent degree, utterly’ transposed after rtfr-J fGonkeJ). 
tn 3 T T3K transposed after salt Gunkcl), 

7 8 min .TOD] TFH ii7il (Ley Lettf* J. Mth. 33-6) or perhaps 
rather Jl£r rtjn (Duhtn). 

8 | Gurtlel) in view of the II J 315 . 

to *ml TTi w, SVS" {Men in F^i thrift ., , Chwdson 2041; otherwise 
that He may beicomes . , r't Driver ■Tenses 1 ' 4 *>■>.. 

Jt Ttran] (Cunhel). 

*3 *W STI'l 071 (Gunkel w. PVEiti.) tn~ ■Gunkdj. 
trout] 3 (p (Gunkell. 

*4 ^ n l 'm {Mera ibid. 204 w. AJ”*, 
tl»n| TilfT] Mrrx ibid. w. S 1 ‘ , Aj n I 

’WTO] ^9 Merrick w. H, MSS.) ( W ,,Ch improve the wine, 

ww] - i p^ nyt ..Gunfal w. H. MSS. i, 

J 3 -p*JW] T&W Baethgen w. S£»PVJ-T. 

17 tfptlj rpb Kurald w, SVJ"T, 

^rrm Namely maw*& from <mh = TTia * I ftl0n ’ a, ttmfwik from <.y/k = 

‘ commandcp Symm.'i t Pcsh.'j Luu and Atabd's {j I i_ 
21 - . . rtr* 2 * transposed after v. i 3 (Duhtn 1. 

X I tr“wn] aVyr Hcmbigartt w. T), unless omitted by ellipse i«», 

Is 1 m 11 whciT Michael is rightly changes 3 "71373 into b^jo ^ SVS N 'i 


There n Krnrrally tv naeud tKxlUatw™ j*™, Hr hrrw poetry, dace 

l Se .- , ” P, r t Ce - ^ ^ A ™ h <«"—*«. - r»uttiJ „ W end 
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18 (that) he judge not again the orplmn jjid the crushed 
I'norj drive weak man by tyranny from the land. 

17 Thou hast heard the lament of the meek, O Jehovah; 

Thine ear in dines to hear the purpose of his heart. 

1 ft Jehovah shall reign Ibr evermore, 

(and) the heathen arc perished out of His land. 


2 rAKUj mica (Nowackl or 1P1N33 Okhauscn l unless archaic - 

npjj?. 

TtfiP'] “feorr (Halevy in Rech. BibL III 33). 

UZftl] 35 n (Gtaetz). 

3 Wn-’T] V?;J5 (Abbott in ^ xv: 292) or rather V^p 'Driver ap, 

Ijevecnin'J.T.S.' xlv 1 7)* Early Hebrew k iind m are very alike (a. p, 195). 

*p 3 ] W*m Tj-}3 In- assuming haplography of 3 anti transferring super¬ 
fluous S^rj from V, 4 rather than IplS S 3 - (Ehrlich), by which a fresh and 
unwanted character is introduced. 

B hT ’ bfl transferred after taSa tax in following verse (Leveen ibid. 

163, 

O'il’TK pt 1 godless' (Driver ibid, j 7-18). 

are] rtf ; Abbott ibid. 292 w S) or arpa l^vcen ibid. t8). 

fi nha *TOK transposed Iwfore tfTT -i 73 in v. 4. 

*m TtV mOMt ba transposed after fflT'ba in v. 4, 
lrt»] (Graeu). 

6-7 n*7K ivia. id? tbk] sna-st 1 : up?* (*. Driver in ■ J.T.S.’ jiliu 15a) 
transposed after TO *?33 in v, g. 

7 nmsi M?s] man? (Delitzsch), 

8 onxn] a*rtsi (Graetz) or OTifl (Driver ap. Levecn ibid. 18). 

libs'] yt^y: (Hare w. SPV Jer*; cp. ft. xxxvii 3a); does the same error 
lurk in Prov. i 11 (if mes: is an error for K|-nn= or some other encrgic 
form; cp.Jud. v 26, Is. xxvii il.xxvUi 3, Ob.*, P»©v. i 20, Jb.*vii 16, and 
Hab. ii 17) and i 18 (where TIES* may be an error for psr), as Saadyah* 
veniqn implies? 

9 TO 03 , . - 3-UT omitted from Pcsh .; but Erpeniui has U.o^a 

Hi T l ‘ he hides secretly like a lion in his lair'. 

JT 303 ] Jt ?$3 Ewald 

to TOTtl traT- ITT? Abbott ibid. 292-3) or T 13 T P' 1 ? I Brown). 

^OSt] 1 * 75 J] (Hare w. V). 

raiSWl (MowinckcJ w. S) t unless an absir. plur. tram * prowess 1 

may be assumed (Leveed ibid, 18-19). 

12 jr RO: b»I TI *?r. < = "flnr** (GunheJ), or rather -p icp. 
ix t*). 

rasrriit] (Lcveeu ibid. 19}. 

14 imtt—3[ Jih* (=(Men ibid. aofi). 
ntifr] ttinV (Leveen ibid. iy). 

3 nr x. ‘trr* (Leveen; cp. jb. x 1). 

QW'] BUT) (Gunkel; cp. P). 
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*my] nyiD (Wdlhausen w. P). 

15 irn jrpl stji sft (Buhl). 

Ksan-'JJ] Kyon ib? , Levren ibid. 19). 

16 -[bn] ^ Gram iv. SVS'*. 

17 mien • lament’ ■ Driverap. Levant ibid. (9) from Arab, < lamented' 
(Driver in *J,T.S/ XU 11 153 on Ps. mviii to). 

T»} pb !Bold w srpv$ M ). 


The most striking note in this Psalm ts its artificiality, which is s«n 
not only in its acrostic arrangement but also in the frequent repeti¬ 
tion of or harping on catchwords; this is indeed characteristic of all 
alphabetic Psalms (as passim in P*. exix). A consequence of this ap¬ 
pears in the unnatural phrasing of many clauses and the frequent dis¬ 
placement of single expressions and even whole verges; whether then 
the verses beginning with 0 and 37 are rightly pat in that order may 
be doubted and they are here reversed by way of experiment. There 
is indeed some gain in this re-armncement of these two verses, since 
there is then a tresernda from earn ing off the afliicted in the 37-vcrsr 
to slaying the innocent in the S-verse. The question then arises whether 
the other three or four places in which D precedes 37 1 are not similarly 
due to textual dislocation. 


Ill 

A few words may not be out of place on the attempts which have 
been made to discover acrostic devices purporting to convey the name 
of the author or to throw light ou the subject-matter of various Hebrew 
Psalms; for, if correct, they cannot but be of the highest historical 
and literary importance, whereas, if incorrect, they may be discarded 
as monument* of misplaced ingenuity. 

Ps. 11 1-10: Iffl&Kl ITT? ‘for Jannaeus and his wife* fBickcll in 
’Academy’ [1892] 1040 35! + Bacthgerv m ZDM.G. urn yjn) Le. 
Alexander Jannaeus (j 03-76 *.c.); but the last two veras’are dis¬ 
regarded and the proper name is unusually spelt (ST for ’KT or 
’Tj ) i while no reason is suggested why so undesirable a person is 
honoured with a Psalm (unless its author is supposed to be some 
sycophantic ecclesiastical or political admirer ;. 

P* h' J-O: tom *lin 'with the lamp of Zerubbahel’ iSlonin at. 
Pfeiffer * i.Q.T.' 630' 1 ); but this result is only obtained by reading 
I he initial letters from liir <-nd to the beginning of the Psalm i c in 
inverse order to that b which the Psalm itself is read, and including 

the title, while nn explanation of the phrase thus revealed U 
of Feted. 


. ' !* hi 4 H 5 - 5 T, iv 16-7 f M.T.), Prov. xxxi * 3-6 1 LXX, which 

u a bviouiiIy inferior to the MX; cf. J. b. Sir. U 23-5 [where HB « remap- 
an error for ttTOi. - * * 


1 Unless the Qua! K u an abbreviation of 5m»j'at Uaethgen!. 
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Ps. xiv 1-6 (cp. ILii :-7): 0 H 7 TJ iTH ‘where is die Earner, i.e. Cod?’ 1 
(JJickcll, Comped, R, Sjf, Liter. iQ-20"), which is supposed to Ih; 
dir question to which the fool answer* CTH^X pt; but the sentence 
requires the alteration of 71*0 into *7371 in the parallel Psalm and 
die disregard of w, 6-7, while Ow in v. 5 must almost certainly be 
altered to 1Q2? and be rramierred io v, 6, where has no object 
(Guufccl; cp. Targ,; ; this tics troys the acrostic arrangement! 

Ps ixvi 1-12: T1XK '^XE? 73 3 *? ‘I will shine (in) the hearts of alj 
diat ask for Me' (jbid-j, which is obtained again by including the 
tide and also by straining Hebrew grammar, 

Ps, xxviiL [-5: JT *3 fn *I bear oppression within me, O 

Vahvveh 1 (ibid,}, where the title is left out of account, 

Ps, bouevb 1-4^6: ’HP ‘Jannaeus’ (Gastcr in ‘Academy' [1895] 
104 ^ 424-5;, t.c. the same Alexander Jannacus, although the name 
is differently spelt; but it is only extracted from die initial letters 
of the verses by leaving the title and also v. 5 and v. 7 out of account, 
while the verses are almost certainly out of order {GunkdJ, 

Ps. xeva it; in' HITT *Yaliweh, Yahu 1 ( fikkelJ dp, Baeihgen in 
IJy.M.G. tvn 372), which consiits of the initial letters of the seven 
words maiding up this verse. 

ex 1-7: rrx j£?rDff ‘Simeon F . , s rMargoliouth ibid. 1033 I3 
and Biekell ibid. 1040 331J, i.e* Simon the Maceabce (143— 13f> o.e*), 
whow title ofCTK is unintelligible to the scholars who have revealed 
it but may favtr d* mimx be translated * aweinspiring 1 * but this 
information c an only be elicited by disregarding the ride and put ling 
T 0 ,, 7 3 E? before HirP DHJ in \\ j/ and also by negating the faei, 
whatever it may be worth, fhat is misspelt, since it if appar* 

cmly always with the exception of a single Maccabaean coin, 
written p 37 DE 7 in Biblical as in extra-Biblical texts* J 

Finally, in Ps xxv 22, which is superfluous as it stands outside the 
alphabetic arrangement of the Psalms, Lagarde (ibid, [ 1872J 3U ts) 
takp DY^K iTTD m a cryptogram for and in Ps. xxxiv 2^ 

which is a similarly superfluous vcrac, he takes HA IT HTfD &g a crypto¬ 
gram for iTTS; then, identifying ibis m 3 with Pcdaiah the cod tem¬ 
porary of Ezra* and supposing that ‘Fhadahu might have been a 
brother of Pbadaei\ he claims these two brothers &s the authors, 

c Cp. Lev. xxiv nowhere, however, O^J is probably a scribed substitution 
for mm, made at an unknown date. 

1 Tills transference h possibly if uni probably correct; for the tinea 
v&trffans after mm may indicate textual disarm nj^emenl and tTFT CM3, out 
uf nvrr 350 occurrences* in all but two ( is. Ivi 8 1 Zcd%* xii 1) is put after 
Hie introductory words of Ihc direct oration (Chance in m Academy" I %&<&] 
10415 4114), 

1 Gasier in "Aeadcmv 1 [1892] 103 ^ ^3$: i. Margoliomh ibid. I 03 & 255 
and Caster ibid. 1037 278. 

4 NeheitJ- irrif 4. 
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^KTnS of tht fim and m3 of the second, of the two RsaJiM under 
discussion. So loo Nah. ii 3 is said ;o reveal the name of the author 
of the acrosiic poem as or 'JE 7 . 1 while Ecclesiastictu It 30 has been 
thought to show that of the author of the similar poem to be 135?;* 
but these speculations, cwn if not disproved, are unconvincing.* 

Apart from the particular objections raised against these aerobic 
devices, two of a general nature may be mentioned: first, the arbitrary 
treatment of die text that may be required to obtain them, e.g + by 
Omitting verses or by including the titles to Psalms, which can hardly 
be original; and. second, the bet that, when the names of persons arc 
thus indicated by ihe acrostic arrangement of the lines or verses, e.g. 
in Samaritan and Syriac poems, they are those always of the authors, 
never of the subjects, of the worts in which they arc (bund,* This 
la*t objection 1% however, in ilself of little force; for early Hebrew 
practice may have differed.* 

Some of these attempts to discover acrostic devices may be rejected 
out of loiitL if only because they make little sense; all arc not there¬ 
fore erroneous. Other results, like 13 T rnrP, may be ascribed to the 
accidents of language, comparable with the frequent assonances caused 
by the pronominal suffixes, which cannoi he classed as true rhyme* 
and therdbre have no essential value. 7 BiekeU indeed so regarded 
those acrostics which he had noted, while MargoUouth considered them 
genuine methods of handing down information to posterity. That 
*uch devices have been found in Assyrian texts of the Nco-Assyrian 
empire 1 and in Greek texts of the Sriciirid period is indeed an argu¬ 
ment m favour of finding ihem aho b any Hebrew psalms which 
may ex hpoihtti he of that period or thereabouts; and tht difficulty 
of ascribing intelligible phrases of several words, such as inEttn icr? 
or ■jinriT T 13 , both In Messianic Psalms, to chance is very great, 
however strange troth may at times be.* whatever may be tbc case 
when a single word of only a lew letters is in question, 

; By dropping '5 and taking (mn]' 2C as the key-letters. 

* By retranslating the Gk. tpyafttrtft to Ipyot into a supposed origins] 

Hrhr COM’TCB nay j cp. Pesh,’, o^s .1 ; but the true form has been 

found to be WS BS^BS (Livi L’EttUriastiqur it 2321! 

! Gttnkd in %,AlW. xui 244. 

■Cp. Grimmr FuiImmpratl*tnt 102-3. 

* In medieval Hebrew poem* acrostic arrangements refer 10 many other 
ihirii 7 - betides authm'd ri^mo (a. Ziinz GutUtd Vntir. 37 s -[} [ \. 

1 Cp B Zww op r tit 3794 and Gray 4 Forms of Hebrew* Poetry ’8, h*], 

■ Acrostic ufirdi have aha been dfftn'ird in other PsaJm^ (Raeihgen ip 
lvij 37a and Pi xxxl 2 -ii ^nd Fb. \xxix 2-i^ j and in lhr prose 
books of the OJd Trstamrnt (ep* Burihgcn ibid, on f>n ii 3 and Konig 
EinL m i. Aft, Tat, 293 on Esth. i 20;. 

1 Zlmmem in Z-A* x 3~^4 “d Jensen in A\B. viM loft-ty Ashur- 
ban! pa I ). ■* pp, j^Bj, 


\OTE 


I take iht opportunity^ in view of the difficulty in '‘HJl "my mark’ 
nr * signature * (R.V.) in place of ' my desire 1 l AA\) f to translate and 


explain 

□“iSTii^ KJJK 
^TTS M 1D01 

^ rn&y ira* 
impk -nriM 


" , 3 ur n® nrrjn 
1IREX '*Qy2J~ 1 72 K^-DR 
11T1R TJJS "IDD^ 


"If only I had one to hear me, 

1 would go out of ctoots and noi be diem! 

Lo! (it w r ould> be my desire (that) the Almighty would answer me : 

And the indietmem (that) mine adversary had written-— 
Surely I would carry it on my shoulder* 

I would bind it umo me as a crown; 

I would state the number of my steps, 

I would present it fin court) as. die statement (of my case)/ 

[Jb. xxxi 35-7}. In L 1 I insert DTEK tfV* nm KSX (thus rearranged rhythmi 
causa From ihc previous verse and take HPD KXK + i would go out of doors 1 
cp, xxix 7* where has the saint: sense) as meaning ‘when I leave 

my house to appear in court 8 . 3 el L 2 I take’TJJ not from ^ 'mark' s. p. So 
n 3 and! p. 162 ri. rj but from an otherwise unknown or desire 

after Vulg/s dtsid&ium mrum and Turg.’s ^ITJTi from *rr^) = rnx * inclined! 
desired^ {cp. Syr. lei 1 inclined f repented' and Arab. ^ "passed away ); 
ibis mitt ihc parallel Jlf which too expresses a wish (Driver in "A.J.S.L-" 
lei iij^-6; s. Chajej In x_x 30S). In L s I assume ihat 3^3 'TOGI 

'3H is a ram# ptndtn* put before the conditional particle (cp. vi afl f 
where a prepositional expression precedes OK and that the List clause of 1. 2 
Wongs in sense to L 3 (cp- it 20-1 xiv 4-5), In I. 3 I change the plural 
fth^f into the singular mt?® with two Hebrew manuscript {Kemticoll) 
and several ancient Version* [LXX* Vulg. s Pe^h + ). In 1. 4 1 take 1*33 'sei 
Jonh 1 in the sense not of a * person set tit front T =* prince ( A.V ., R.V ,) but 
of a J thiug set forth " = 1 statement 1 put forward as a defence or proof, thu* 
bringing It into connexion with I it forth 1 in die preceding 

clause; and l accordingly Lake the Hebf. * brought near 1 techniral 
lene for putting in nr producing a document in court, used like the Syr. 

* brought rifiir 1 when applied to prescniijJg a petition to a high officer 

of state,, ait in u^ *3 
. - when Ptiul lizard that Aidepius was dead, he repented 
and presented a petit ion to my ford Justinian the patrician (Haflfcr 
Edessiijiteh* Chrvmk 130-1 = 155 | 93 [gj]). 

In other wordi T Job was so confident oi his innocence that he prayed that 
he might have a judge to hear hiin t when be would go into court and 
^peak om, and was even willing to he aroweflfid by the Almighty, that he 
might have the charge in written farm put into his banch to carry’ ii 
prominently for all men to *ee its absurdity, when hr told Ibr whole story 
of his life (cp. xxxi 4* and entered that as hu defence. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

JI P‘ Smnr Babylonian and Assyrian royal motuuutins, bring inscribed 

bcliind or beneath* werr intruded not for mortltl ryes bui n> tie read In the 
gods alone fGadd ' Divine Ruhr' 60-3; k 

l p . iti tin 4. Aa'rtfding Eo ihc Hatciai suggestion f?airvfy<i^ b derived from in tl* 

9 f * dir ituH of Pharaoh J aj a royal monopoly 'Cert»v!. 

I 1 , 31 n. 3 fknh Jt/pr far we, m*t and opr Jam/occur, mf^smng primarily k the writfnt; 

of the ccmiloiLitioi^’ind jctc.ndanly 1 colouredfigure* on a blur (^rkgrmind' 
wt in fbtfnd&tkuu Gadd ► Divine Rule " 94-5^ 

Pp. 63-66. Hie Hebr 2?* ^ tesrd of sitting at a [ravhsrs feei iJ Ki. iv £8*. 

P. 67 rr. a, p- Eh* n. 5 Also r^h ffrri *shori rnminctitai-v,7 p and 
■'tong commentary■' fiitii 37;. 

P, 71 it. 0, The scribe who writes Nc*wRab> Ionian doruinraii oftm rails himself 
irifir tenukki 'the writer mT the Scaled tablet T (LTnnmul IV $d r 

V Sh ^4 f - *- San Nicalti & Ungnad AWoA, LM. I GL f59-60^ 

t, i,i2 ii. it. 1 ii*-1 dteiphrrmml of iJth 1 ’ iirotcr-ByblLin in.GCiripicDra.5i Imi now hern 

puhliatid ' Dhormr in mV i 

Pp 33 ^ 53 - The story of Wenamon ihowi that papyri^ was impurtrd from Egypt 
tn Ckbal ■$, i mm) U-Hi .-fc *0 th^t £1 vrti used ihere, duiugh prewofmbly only ibr 
tortimrrriaj or private purposes, buI the Fh^imcbm riinuiir £■* ^Uih thii Huk 
if itny k Siktly icp havr survived ; m fart, only royal iiuctiptkins or this pcnod 
on stone have *u far been recovered there. 

p * 1 Pi-^- The ins: ription from Bum*] ma> peitoni I* dated t, ^h» H ,i; Albright 
in 4 Ii. A. S, O. R. 1 lxxxvii 23 h;. B 

f* *S- ft - Anothn Ogaritir Imcrjpicn Ijern found near MtTabor (s. Hctdner 
in uv 163-8). 

P- J 53 s - J 4 p Libyantfic ' U 3 nitiprini for 1 Llh^niile 1 

P. i&». The ssgtii Ebr l and L in d vi Phiientcliin colunm have been hivcried 4nd 
must fc>r irircicJiUiigrd. 

Fp. r 76-11, Thai l and ' hasr not bctni found ai vowel-Eetotr* in p}n>eniviaii 
inwriptirn:.! befirfr die ^tli century 1. c iircugihem ilir Argumcin thai rh- 
Gcerks. wfw !J« ihr^c itgru for I. and , p may nor have taken over ttic alphabet 
befuc* rhaL dale. 

pp n.- blrtt lut'^calion li, that ihe Hykjoi Wert a ily hi bn people and 

that Bybliin scribcx invented the alphabet ^Dingaud in Sjr. xxv 3^-521; but 
ihli k ehruviologicaijy iinhkety. if the Semnic: iaicerprclatioo of the Sinaiik 1 
mscripduiti Ls roffer: I pp 06-1^7 . whether tlw WCTT in the dtrecl hue -r 
devriopment err were an offshoot fmru it 

l J rod. II. »|-33 Alexander Jannaem was highJy piaiicd jiftor hb death hv ihr 
, Jtsj'phua jmJ. XTtl Rvi **i- 

I* Can S'K bf/tnV-; %«. iI.p f*-ruiur filter .•'.nSmnI on Simcnn 1 Mac( 

xiii 42 , cryptiralh represented bv it* itiEtixl letters ? 

Ph 52 * Thr illuiL ration* of thr vr.il In tfcse upper left COrnrf. ir-jdine | 3 STt 57 
TTLT ifc upaldc down. " J 
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